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PREFACE. 



I 



N April 1880, the Supreme Goyemment placed me on Preliminary 
special duty for the purpose of investigating the condi- isso. 
lion of monumental buildings at Lahore, Delhi, and Agra. 
After visiting these places, I submitted a report, dated 10th 
May, together vrith a List of the Principal Monuments 
throughout India (see Appendix H, page xix). I have now 
added to this list particulars of the works of conservation 

that have been undertaken and are in progress. 

• 

2. A temporary establishment of draftsmen sanctioned J^a^^ and 
was engaged during the year in measuring the buildings veys. 

at Lahore and Delhi mentioned in this report ; and during 
July, I inspected and directed the work. 

3. The measurement of the structures in situ and the ??"®^* *^^ 

Mandu Sor- 

fairing out of the drawings proceeded during the year. A veys- 
party of draftsmen were engaged later on at Sanchi and 
Mandu ; and the work at Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsar was 
continued up to April 1881, when the whole party assembled 
at head-quarters and turned their attention to the comple- 
tion of drawings. 
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Tour in No- 4. On the 2nd November 18S0 I left Simla on tour, 
^W^. ■visiting Lahore, Amritsar, Agra, Gwalior, Allahabad, Sanchi, 
Mandu, Ujain, Benares, Jaunpur, returning to Simla, where 
I drew out reports on the places visited, and aTraited. the 
directions of the Government of India. In obedience to 
orders, I proceeded to Calcutta, arriving on the 19th January 
1881. 
ApoLntment 5. On the 28th January I was gazetted Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India ; and on the 2nd February 
following, received instructions to inspect the principal 
monuments throughout India (see Resolutions in the 
Home, Revenne and Agricultural Department, Appendices 
I and K, page Ixxiii). 
Tonr in Ma. 6. I left Calcutta on the 6th February, and proceeded 
bay/andRaj. to Madras, visiting Mahavellipur, Vellore, Trichinopoly, 
pntena, 1880. Snrangam, Madura, Tanjore, Kombakonum, Chillamba- 
ram, Congevcram, and Bijanagar. I then proceeded to 
Kalbui^h in the Nizam*s Dominions, and on to Bombay, 
seeing Bijapur, Foona, Karli, Ambemath, Elephanta, and 
Ahmedahad. Passing up the Rajputana State Railway, 
I visited Mount Abu, Ajmir, TJlwar, Jaipur, and Delhi, 
returning to Simla on the 16th April. 

PwiimiMiy 7. From May I was engaged in compiling the prelimi- 
nary reports on Madras, Bombay, Rajputana, Kalbu^ah, and 
Central India. 

8. During July I inspected the Delhi walls and gates 
and the fortress at Gwalior, where Major Keith is employed 
on special duty, in renovating its ancient buildings. 

9. During November I visited Lahore, in company with 
Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, 
Agra, in order to ascertain whether he could undertake to 
superintend repairs to monuments at Lahore and Delhi, in 
addition to his work in the North-Western Provinces. 

10. The members of my establishment were uninter- 
ruptedly employed in fairing out plans and drawings up to 
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the end of November, when they accompanied me to TJmballa, 
where during December and January 1882 I was busy with Tonr in 1882 
regimental studies prerious to an examination for promotion * 
to Major, held on the 30th and Slst of January. Thi» 
greatly encroached on my tour season ; but the draftsmen 
continued their work, a party proceeding on the 12th 
December to Madras to survey at Trichinopoly and 
Madura. 

11. Leaving the remainder of the draftsmen at Umballa 
to continue their plans and fairing out, I proceeded to 
Peshawar, where I arrived on the 6th February, visiting: Peshawar 
Ranighat, Shahbazgarhi, the Karamar Hill, Bakshali and ^^^°^ 
Takht-i-Bahi in Eusof zai, and Charsuddah in Hastnagar. 

12. After Eusof zai I proceeded to Nur Mahal, near ToTxrmBett- 
Phillour, and then to Gwalior, Agra, Buddha Gya, and §fnt«J^- 
vid Calcutta to Madras, Madura, Bombay, Indore, Ajmir, ^' ^^^ 
and back to Simla on the 7th April. Prom the 24th April 

to the 7th June I became occupied with the theoretical 
subjects obligatory in the examination for promotion to^ 
Major. 

13. Having briefly sketched out the way in which my 
time has been employed since April 1880, 1 venture to submit 
some preliminary and general observations on the subject of 
conservation of national monuments ; the various appendices 
particularise in detail what has been recommended to the Beoommend- 
various Local Governments, Administrations, and Native i||^^fQ^_ 
States, and what are the steps that have been severally taken, eram^"****^' 
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CHAPTER I. 

SABLT INVESTIGATORS, AND MBABUBES UNDEBTAEEN FOB THB PBOTKCTIOK ANP 
BEFAIB OP BUILDINGS — BETWEEN THB YEAB8 1808 ANJ> 1866. * 

Previous 14. It will probablv be neither out of place or uninter- 

esting to trace the various steps that have led up to the present 
systems for archaeological investigation, and for preserving 
the structures themselves, or records of their architecture. 

Early inves- 15. Ihiriug the infancy of British rule, oflScials, although 
gaions. fully occupied with the arduous tasks of government, 
found leisure to investigate local antiquities, and the names 
of Todd, Wilson, Prinsep, Buchanan, Kittoe, in Bengal; 
of Macljpnzie, Elliot, in Madras ; and of Sykes, Forbes, Wil- 
son, Bhaudaji, in Bombay, are illustrious examples of such 
individual labours. 

Early Eastern 16. The accounts of the early Eastern travellers are also 

*^® ®"' so numerous and interesting, that I have ventured to place 

in the Appendix (see M, pages Ixxvi to cv) a Catalogue of 

Works referring to Indian and Oriental Architecture, Art 

and Archaeology. 

C5are of mo- 17, A sentiment of respect for the monuments of the 

nnxnents in 

early days, past has uot unfrcqucntly been exhibited by the early Gov- 
ernors General. India is indebted to the Earl of Minto,* the 
Marquess of Hastings, Lord Amherst, Lord Auckland, Lord 
Canning, and others, for the present state of preservation of 
some of the most beautiful monuments of Indian antiquity. 

Taj, 1808. 18. In 1808, during the administration of the Earl of 

Minto, a Taj Committee was appelated, and Lieutenant 
Taylor was entrusted with repairs, which exceeded Rs. 
1,00,000 in cost. 

Fatehpur- 19. In 1815 the Marquess of Hastings directed repairs at 

kandnCi8i6.^atehpur-Sikri and Sikandra ; and in the following year the 

local agents at Agra were instructed to negotiate for the 

surrender of the lease of the grounds belonging to the Tomb 

of Akbar, and to propose a small establishment for keeping 
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the grounds ; whilst lieutenant J. Taylor was sent to reside at 
Sikandra for the purpose of preserving the tomb from ruin. 

20. In 1816 the pensions of deceased kadims at the Taj Taj, I8I6. 
were discontinued, and the fruit grown in the gardens was 

sold for the benefit of Government. 

21. In 1826 the Kutub Minar was repaired, by order of KutabMinar, 

1826 

the Government of India, by Major Smith, e.e. (Governor 
General Earl Amherst). 

22. Between the years 1828 and 1835, when Lord William Taj, 1828-36. 
Bentinck was Governor General of India, the Taj was on the 

point of being demolished for the value of its marbles ; and 
it was in 1831 proposed to lease the Sikandra Grardens to the 
Executive Engineer at Agra for the purposes of speculative 
cultivation. 

23. In 1840 the local agents at Agra reported that the Taj rayenaes. 
Taj revenues from villages yielding B/S. 4,200 per month 

were at the time of the British occupation applied to the 
general purposes of the State. 

24. During the Governor Generalship of Lord Auckland, itmad-ud- 
in 1842, the local agents at Agra were directed to assume Tomb, 1842. 
charge of Itmad-ud-Dowlah*s Tomb, and keep it in repair. 

36. In 1843 Viscount Hardinge authorised the local 
agents at Agra to disburse Rs. 150 for the repairs of Itmad- 
ud-Dowlah*s Tomb ; and in 1847 his Government directed Tomb of 
the Collector to bring the villages connected with the shrine Fatehpur- ' 
of Shaikh SaHm Chisti at Patehpur-Sikri on to the rent-roll ®^^' ^^'^' 
of the district. 

26. About 1848 Captain Gill was employed in making copies of 
faithful transcripts of the wonderful paintings in the Caves ^^^^^ . 
of Ajanta. 

27. In 1848 Sir Bartle Frere, then Resident at Satara, BijMjur, 
instituted a survey of the Muhammadan remains at Bijapur, 

and Captain Hart, of the Bombay Engineers, had charge of 
the work. 
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fiaiim Chis. 28. During Lord Dalliousie's time the lieutenant-GoT- 

ti'i Tomb, ^ 

1850. emor of the North- Western Provincea, in 1850, sanctioned 

the following distribution of the endowments connected with 
the Tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti at Fatehpur-Sikri : — 

Rs. 

For festivals ... ... ... 2,827 

Kepairs ... ... ... 1,500 

School ... ... ... 60a 

Divisible among the Shaikh^s descendants ... 6,066 



Total ... 10,493 per anntmir 

Bnndin« at 29. At the instance of Mr. J. Gibbs, then Assistant 
1856. Commissioner, and Sir Bartle Frere, then Commissioner 

of Sind, in 1855, Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bom- 
bay, sanctioned E;S. 5,000 towards the repairs to the Jama 
Masjid and tombs at Tatta, in Sind (see page xxxyii of the 
Appendix). 

Mhi^86?f' ^^' ^^^ Lawrence in 1857 (Governor General Lord 
Canning) prevented the Jama Masjid, Delhi, from l)eing razed 
to the ground. 

Colonel Can- 31. Major-General (then Colonel) Cunningham was 
aurvey, 1862- appointed ArchaBological Surveyor in 1862 — ^a post he held 
^' up to 1865. 

^.. _ 32. In 1863, Sir Bartle Frere, when Governor of 

ijiiapur re- ' 

poirai 1863. Bombay, sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 2,480 for the 
repairs of the Bijapur remains. 
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CHAPTER II. 

8TSTBMATIC INVBSTIOATION OF ABCHITBCTUSB AKD ABCHfOLOGT, 8H0WIKO THB 
8TBPS THAT WBBB TAKBN FOB FBBTBNTINO THB DBMOLITION OF MONUMENTS 
AND FOB 8BC17BINO THBIB CON8BBTATION BBTWEBN THB TBAB8 1866 AND 1881. 

33. In 1866 and 1867, the late Sir Henry Cole, then Secre- Sir Henry 
tary of the Science and Art Department and Director of the 
South Kensington Museum, London, instituted enquiries as 

to the means of systematically collecting illustrations of 

Indian architecture (in lieu of originals) hy means of 

photography, plans and casts (see Appendices A and B, page 

i) ; and a lecture on the study of Indian architecture was 

read hy Mr. J. Fergusson at the Society of Arts, London, on Mr. Pcrgu«- 

the 19th December 1866, Sir James Fergusson being in the 1866. 

chair (see page Ixxxi of the Appendix^ M). 

34. The following year at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, a Convention 
large collection of photographs created great interest for change of rel 
Indian architecture, and during this Exhibition a Conven- P"^^^^^^^'- 
tion was entered into by the several Princes of the reigning 
families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to assist 

the museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies of 
national objects for the promotion of art (see Appendix C, 
page iii). 

35. The first movement for the systematic preservation Repairs at 
and illustration of monuments in Bombay was directed by ig^g™®^*^*^ 
the Government of India in August 1867 ; repairs of build- 
ings at Ahmedabad were taken in hand — ^a sum of Rs. 5,300 

being sanctioned for the Tomb of Shah A lam, and Rs. 5,000 
for repairing the buildings at Sirkhej. 

36. In 1868 Sir Stafford Northcote suggested to the Grov- Sur^eya in 
emment of India to conserve and record the most remark- Bombay. 
able monuments in the country, and enclosed in his despatch No^h-We^t- 
ai letter from the Director of the South Kensington Museum ®!Jlf "'^"^^■» 
asking for greater details regarding the date, construction, 
ornamentation, and condition of ancient buildings. Survey 
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parties were aoeordingly sanctioned ton Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and the Xortb- Western Provinces, and the following 
steps were taken : — 

37. In Madras, Lord Xapier initiated the restoration of 
Trimal Nayakka's Palace, and its utilisation for public offices. 
Mr. Chisholm prepared estimates and plans. 

Bo«Wj» 38. In Bombay, a party from the School of Art (under 

Mr. Terry) made casts at the Temple of Ambernath. 

Bengal, 39. In Bengal, the Calcutta School of Art (Principal 

Mr. Locke) prepared casts of temples in Cattack. 

N. w. p., 40. In the North-Western Provinces an archseoloffical 

1868. 

survey was instituted (see Appendices D, E and F, pages v 
to xii). 

SanchiTope, 41. The Government of Sir John Lawrence prevented 
the demolition of the Sanchi Tope Gateways in 1868. 

Ahmedabad 42. In 1869, Rs. 3,000 was sanctioned hy the Bomhay 

repairs, 

1869. Government for the repair of the Palace and Tank at Sirkhej, 

Ahmedabad. 

1870^' ^^' ^3- ^^ IQ*^^* ^^ ^^^^ Mayo's time, casts were made of the 
Eastern Gateway of the Sanchi Tope and other sculptures 
(see Appendix F, page xiii). 

Kutub and 44. jn 1871, casts wcrc made at the Kutub, Delhi, and at 

Fatehpur- 

Sikrica«t«, Fatehpur-Sikn, Agra. 

1871. ^ 

Director General Cunningham was appointed this year to be 

Qdndral of 

Archaoiogy. Director General of Archaeology. 

Ahmedal^d 45. In 1871-72, Rs. 2,000 were expended by the Bombay 
mi™2. Government on the Tomb and Mosque of Rani Sipri, Ahmed- 
abad. 

?i?5^^Q^^' 46. In 1872-73 repairs were carried out to the old Port 
and Temples at Gingi in South Arcot, Madras. 

Ajanu^ 47. In 1872, Mr. Griffith, of the Bombay School of Art, 

|amiing«, q^q copics of the coloured decorations in the Caves of 
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Ajanta. (Those done by Captain Gill had been burnt at the 
Crystal Palace fire,) 

48. In 1873, Lord Northbrook promulgated an order Lord North- 
that buildmgs of interest should be cared for, as a matter of erai^Orderr* 
duty, by all Local Governments. ^®^^- 

Dr. Burgess was this year appointed Archaeological Re- AreiwBoiogi- 
porter to the Bombay Gtovemment. 



cal Survey, 
Bombay. 



49. In 1874 preservation of historical monuments in Memorial in 

favour of pre- 
servation, 
1874. 



India was advocated by a memorial signed by- 



Duleep Singh. 

W. Ebor. 

Devonshire. 

Lothian. 

Salisboiy. 

Ripon. 

Derby. 

Stanhope. 

Carnarvon. 

Stanley. 

Russell. 

Lawrence. 

Napier and Ettrick. 

Halifax. 

Edward Colebrooke. 

James Fergusson. 

H. B. E. Freire. 

J. A. Fronde. 



W. M. Gomm. 
Arthur Gordon. 
A. Grote. 

A. B. Beresford Hope. 
Henry Holland. 
Charles Kingsley. 
James Fh. Lacaita. 
J. G. Shaw-Lefevre. 
Stafford Northcote. 
Lawrence Peel. 
A. P. Phajrre. 
Edward Ryan. 
Albert Sassoon. 
G. Gilbert Scott. 
Arthur Stanley. 
George Edmund Street. 
Meadows Taylor. 
Edmund Thomas. 



C. E. Trevelyan. 

60. A special Archaeological Division was established at 
Agra in 1875 by Sir John Strachey, Lieutenant-Qt)vemor of 
the North- Western Provinces (Viceroy Lord Northbrook). 

51. In 1876-77, the Local Fund Board, North Arcot, Mad- 
ras, allotted Rg. 1,000 for the repair of the old Palace, 
Chandragiri. 

62. About 1877, Colonel Sankey, b.b., carried out some 
repairs to the famous temple of HaUabid in Mysore, and a 



Sir John 
Strachey's 
ArchsBologi- 
cal Divisiont 
1875. 

Palace at 

Chandragirif 

1876-77. 



Bepairs in 

Mysore, 

1877. 
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sum of about Bs. 6,000 was spent. . About Rs. 3,000 were 
also spent in repairing the porch of the beautiful temple 
at Somnathpur in Mysore. 

Mr. Seweiiat 53. In May 1877, Mr. B. Sewell superintended some 
1877. ' excavations at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 

^^^ *t Si" 54. In 1878 removal of vegetation was ordered by the 

anagar, 1878. ^ ^ 

Madras Government from the ruins of Bijanagar (Hampi), 

Madras. 
jgiiore Fort. 55 55^^ ^^^ ^f restoring the temple in the Vellore Fort 

was initiated in 1878 by the Dake of Buckingham. 
LordLytton'a 55^ ^ sum of 3f lakhs of rupccs was in 1879 contributed 

grant to the * * 

N. w. P., by Lord Lyttons Government towards the restoration of 

1879. 

buildings in the North-Western Provinces. 

Major Mant, 67- In 1879, Major Mant was appointed Conservator of 

^^^^' Archaeological and Architectural Eemains in Bombay by Sir 

Bichard Temple, and reported on the buildings at Ahmedabad. 

Proposed ap- 58. Lord Lytton's Government in 1880 proposed the 
r^Cu^tor in appointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments in Tniiia to 
India, 1880. ^j^^ Secretary of State (the Marquess of Salisbury). 

Dnke of 59. In 1880, the Duke of Buckingham inspected the ruins 

at Bi jMi^r at Bijanagar, Madras, and ordered some preservative measures, 
Kxcavationat ^^ Gracc also Ordered the completion of the excavations, 
^J2^^**^' commenced in 1877, at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 

Bengal and 60. Sir Ashlcy Eden in 1880 commenced the restoration 
BudiL Gya. ^^f ^j^^ q^.^^^ Buddhist Temple at Buddha Gya, Bengal. 

Curator ap- 61. The Marquess of Ripon in 1881 appointed the Curator 
fiRiJon. of .Ancient Monuments in India.* 

1881. 

Madras Dr. Burgcss was this year appointed to the Archaeological 

T^^t Survey of Madras. 



• The following special officers are now engaged on works of conservation : 

BengaL — Mr. Beglar, Executive Engineer, Buddha Gya. 

North'Weslem Frotinces and Oudh.—Mi, Heath, Executive Engineer 

Arcbseological Division. * 

Punjab, — ^Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., Assistant Engineer. 
CfewYraZ /«rfia.—-Maior Keith, Assistant to the Curator of Ancient Monu- 

ments. 
Madras. — ^Mr. Black, Assistant Eng^eer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OBNXBAL OB8BBVATION8 ON THE COKSBBTATION OF HI8T0BICAL H0NUMBNT8. 

62. It may be said that investigation has from the investigafioti 
earliest times received on all sides great attention and ^aged. ^°' 
encouragement. So much, however, remains to be done, 
particularly in the direction of accuracy, and the interest 50 
increases with the increasing knowledge, that preservation 

of historical landmarks acquires an importance most difficult 
to ignore. 

63. Experience has shown that the keaiest investigators investiga. 
have not always had the greatest respect for the maintenance 

of monuments. ArchcBological research has for its object the 
elucidation of history, and to an enthusiast the temptation to 
carry off a proof of an unravelled mystery is undoubtedly 
great. If there were no such things as photographs, casts, 
and other means of reproducing archaeological evidence, the 
removal of original stone records might perhaps be justified. 

64. Sometimes, indeed, the removal of ancient remains is J^tifiabie 

. removal of 

necessary for safe custody ; and m the case of a foreign remains. 
country we are not responsible for the preservation in situ 
of important buildings. We are not answerable for keep- 
ing Grecian marbles in Greece ; neither were we concerned 
for the rights of Egypt when Cleopatra's Needle left Alex- 
andria for the Thames embankment. 

65. In the case, however, of India — a country which is a Preservation 
British possession — ^the arguments are dijfferent. We are, I J^^a.* *^ 
submit, responsible for Indian monuments, and that they are 
preserved in Hfu, when possible. Moreover, as Mr. Fergusson 
remarks, Indian sculpture is so essentially a part of the 
architecture with which it is bound, that it is impossible to 
appreciate it properly without being able to realise correctly 

the position for which it was originally designed (see 
Appendix B, page iii). 

66. To meet the wants of museums out here and in Europe, FacMmiUs 
perfect facsimiles can take the place of the originals (see ^ ^ ^^^* 
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Appendices A, B and C, pages i to t). Casts are made so 
exactly like the sculptures, that no argument against them is 
of force. I hope before long the Supreme Gtovernment will 
announce all over India the acceptance of the " in Hlu, if 
possible, principle" Each case should be judged on merits; 
but I submit that no demolition of importance should be 
allowed without the express concurrence of the Governor 
General in Council, 
stonehenge. 67- The removal, for instance, of Stonehenge to London 
would, I imagine, provoke considerable excitement in 
England, and be condenmed by a majority in the scientific 
and artistic world. 

Custody, Ac. 68. Outsidc the professional and technical remedies 
necessary to restore and repair national monuments, there are 
the important but simple measures of custody and the 
removal of ever-busy natural vegetation. These remedies 
should, I submit, be strongly recommended, by Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, to all district officials, who might, 
with great advantage, be invited to submit their proposals for 
providing custodians, wherever they consider them advisable. 

i^ai 69. The encouragement of local interest in monuments is 

intereflt. , 

the more essential to secure the &brics from damage, as with- 
out widespread organisations no measures for repairs or restor- 
ations can combat with the peculiar tropical conditions tend- 
ing to damage every kind of building and structure in India. 
Publication 70. In November 1881, 1 addressed the Supreme Govem- 

of drawings. '^ 

ment on the subject of the reproduction of architectural 
illustrations, and asked for a sum of Rs. 5,000 in order to 
get a selection of the drawings under preparation repeated 
by the best processes for publication (see page Ixxiv of the 
Appendix). Government in reply stated that no large or 
expensive work was contemplated, but sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 for the reproduction of some of the most finished 
drawings prepared in my survey for the preservation of any 
monuments of great importance, adding that the measure 
should be considered simply as an experiment. 
Experimental 71. The Tcsults of thcsc experimental reproductions are 

reproductions i .. j . , , . i •^i i «• i x • xi. 

of drawings, submitted With this report, and will be referred to m the 
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detailed reports on the buildings in the various administra- 
tiye areas. The memoranda drawn up by me atyarious 
times (see Appendices G and L, pages xvii and Ixxiv) show the 
value I attach to such means for promulgating a knowledge 
of Indian art, and I can only hope that Government will deal 
liberally with the subject. Apart, however, from the value 
of illustrative matter in connection with the development 
of art, the publication of accurate plans and drawings of a 
neglected monument of interest and beauty is an important 
lever for securing a better state of things. 

72. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was held in reserve by the Pub- imperial 
lie Works Department in 1881-82 for grants-in-aid towards granu. 
repairs, &c. ; and in the civil estimates for 1882-83 there is 

a provision of Rs. 1,00,000 for the same purpose. It was fur- 
ther arranged that the former sum should be available for 
reappropriation.' This is the more necessary, as hurry in spend- 
ing an annual grant before the 31st March would certainly 
have a bad effect on the quality of work, which in an 
artistic building should be first rate. I hope, therefore, 
that similar arrangements will be made for all grants. 
In connection with the principle of applying these Imperial principle of 
grants, there is a point which I strongly commend to JPf^^ 
the notice of Gtovemment. This aid should, I urge, befi?*^*«- 
given token necessary to the most important Tnonvments of 
their class. There are certain well-known structures and 
remains of imperial interest and importance, the conserva- 
tion of which should be encouraged or provided for at the 
outset. 

73. If Local Governments and Native Eulers find it Local funds. 
impossible to furnish the whole of the necessary funds, the 

sum required to make good the total necessary expenditure 
should, as far as possible, be forthcoming out of the Imperial 
Treasury. 

74. The acceptance of this view would permit of a Principle for 
definite allotment to buildings admitted by the highest of imperial^ 
authorities to be of importance (see my report of 10th May, ^'^^' 
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Appendix H, ii, page xxxiv), and I have no hesitation ux 
recommending that the necessary f imds be allotted on such 
a principle to the most important of the following not 
abeadj provided for : — 

75. B UDDHI8T MONUMENTS. 

Buddhist Sanchi Tope — Central India, Bhopal State. Date of 

monuments. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ raLling, 250 B.C. ; of gates, 10-40 A.D. 

I made casts here in 1869, and had the place surveyed in 
1880- Eepairs have commenced imder Sir Lepel Griffin, 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India. A great 
deal is required to he done. 

Buddha Oya — Bengal, Gya District. Date of rail, 
250 B.C. ; of temple, 500 A.D. I have heen here. The 
temple and rail have heen restored hy the Bengal Govern- 
ment at great cost, hut weU done. Executive Engineer — 
Mr. B^lar. 

Bharhut Tope — Central India, Eewa State. Date of 
rail, 200 B.C. Part of the rail and one gate were removed 
to the Calcutta Museum hy General Cunningham. I have 
not heen to Bharhut yet. 

Oandhara Topes and Monasteries— Funjah, Pesha- 
war District. Sculptures date between 50 B.C. and 150 A.D. 
A great number of them have heen excavated from the 
ruined buildings, and taken to Calcutta and Lahore. I have 
visited some of the most important localities. Repairs are 
not possible. The only remedy is to remove sculptures out 
of reach of the fanatical Pathan. 

Manikyala Tope— Punjab, Rawalpindi. J)ate of the 
tope, first century A.D. It was repaired in 720 A.D. I 
saw this monument in 1868, but do not know its present 
condition. 

Amravati Tope — Madras, Eistna District. Date of 
the railing, about 300-400 A.D. A large number of the 
railing marbles have been removed. I am about to inspect 
those that remain. 
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Samath Tope — Bengal, Benares District. Date of 
tope, about sixth century A.D. I have visited this. Repairs 
are under the consideration of the North-Western Provinces 
Government. 

Bhaja Ghaitya Gave — ^Western Gh&ts, Bombay. 

Bedsa Ghaitya Gave — ^Western GM^ts, Bombay. 

Nassick Ghaitya Gave — ^Date 129 B.C., Western 
Gh&ts, Bombay. 

Ajanta Ghaitya Gave — Date about 100 B.C., Nizam's 

Territory. 

Earli Ghaitya Gave— Date 78 b!c., Western GhAts, 
Bombay. I have been to Karli. Some repairs have been 
sanctioned by the Bombay Government. 

Ajanta Vihara Gaves — Date 1-300 A.D., Nizam's 

Dominions. I have not been to Ajanta, but the Nizam's 
Government has fitted the caves with doors in order to keep 
out bees and animals and so preserve the old frescoes. 

EUora Vihara Gave and Kailas— Nizam's Dominions. 

I have not been to Ellora yet. 

76. JAIN MONUMENTS. 

Dilwarra Temples— 1032 to 1247 A.D., Rajputana, Jain monu- 
Mount Abu. I have seen these. Bepairs are very much 
required to preserve the beautiful marble sculptures. 

Temples at Parisnath— 1439 A.D., Bengal, Bhau- 
gulpore Division. I have not been here yet. 

Temples in Portress Owalior— Central India. I 

have been here. Bepairs have been executed by Major Keith, 
on special duty under the Agent to the Governor General, 
Central India. 

Temples at Khajuraho— Central India. I have not 
been here yet. 

Towers of Victory and Temples at Ohittor— 

896 and 1439 A.D., Bajputana, Meywar State. I have seen 
Chittor, and have just examined the buildings for repairs 
(August 1882). 
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77. HINDU OR BRAHMINICAL MONUMENTS. 

Hindu mo- Temple at Pandrethan— 913 A.D., Kashmir. I sur- 
^ ° ' veyed this in 1868. It is sadly in need of repair. 

Temples at Avantipur— 875 to 904 A.D., Kash- 
mir. I surveyed these. They should he looked after. 

Temple at Marttand— Elashmir. I have surveyed 
this. It requires looking after. 

Temples at Wangat — Kashmir. These require look- 
ing after badly. A survey was made in 1868. 

Seven Pagodas — Madras, Chingleput. I have seen 
these; they require more remedies. Some have been 
already executed by the Madras Government. 

Temple in the Vellore Port — Madras, North Arcot 
District. Has been well restored by Captain McNeil 
Campbell, b.e. I have seen this. 

Temples at Srirangam — ^Madras, Trichinopoly Dis- 
trict. Are endowed and used. I have seen them, and sur- 
veyed the buildings. They require considerable remedies. 

Temple at Madura — ^Madras, Madura District. Is 
endowed and used. I have surveyed this, to show needful 
repairs. 

Temple at Bamissiram — Madras, Madura District. 
This has been surveyed for repairs. 

Temple at Tanjore — ^Madras, Tanjore District. I 
have seen this. It is kept in fair order by the Princess. 

Temple at Eombakonum — ^Madras, Tanjore District. 
I have seen this ; it requires attention. It is endowed and 
used. 

Temples at Chillambaram— Madras^ South Arcot. 
Are endowed and used. I have been here. The buildings 
require attention. 

Temples at Gongeveram— Madras, Chingleput Dis- 
trict. I have been here. The temples are endowed and 
used ; they require attention. 
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Temples and Buildings at Bijanagar (Kampi)— 

Madras, Bellary District, 1540 A.D, These are deserted, 
and call for considerable attention. I have inspected the 
buildings, &c. The Grovemor of Madras, the Right Honour- 
able Mr. Grant Duff, is about to visit them. 

Temples at Nagda near Udaipur— Meywar, Raj. 

putana. Very fine specimens of Jaina styles. I have just 
seen these. 

Temples at Hallabid— Mysore State, 1145 A.D, 
Partly repaired by Colonel Sankey, e.b., in 1877. I have not 
been here yet. 

Temple at Somnathpur— Mysore State, 1043 A.D. 
Partly repaired. I have not been here. 

Temple at Baillur^Mysore State, 1114 A.D. I 
have not been here. 

Black Pagoda, E[anarak— Bengal, Orissa; date 

ninth century. Measures needed. I have not been here yet. 

Teli-ka-Mandir (Temple), Fortress Owalior— 

Central India ; date tenth century. I have been here. The 
building is in course of complete repair under Major Keith 
and the Military Works Branch, Public Works Department. 

Benares Temples and Ohats — ^I have been here ; the 

buildings now remainiag are mediaeval in date; the temples 
are in use and looked after by the Natives, but many require 
attention in respect of cleanliness and repair. Some of the 
gh&ts have fallen into ruin through bad foundations on the 
river bank. 

Temple at Bindrabim — ^North- Western Provinces, 
Muttra District. Bepairs commenced by Mr. Growse are 
still in progress under the Executive Engineer, Archaeolo- 
gical Division, North- Western Provinces, Mr. Heath, but 
lately the priests whitewashed the interior. I saw the build- 
ing before repairs in 1868. 

Amritsar Temple (Sikh). I have seen this. It is 
repaired very well by the Sikhs. A complete survey has 
been made at the request of Sir Robert Egerton, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
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78. HINDU PALACES. 

2^ Madura — ^Madras. Very fine building. Is being 

repaired for offices under Mr. Chisholm, Consulting AichiteGt 
to the Madras Goyemment. I have seen this. 

Tanjore — Madras. Used by the Princess of Tanjore. 
I haye seen this. 

Gwalior Fortress — Central India. Pine buildings, in 
course of being repaired under Major Keith, on special duty 
under the Agent to the Gk)yemor General in Central India. 
I haye inspected this often. Plans are making in my office. 

Udaipur — ^Meywar, Eajputana. Used by the MahaiAna. 
I haye just inspected this. 

Ulwar — Eajputana. Used by the Maharao-rajah. I 
haye seen this. Nothing done as yet. 

Amber — Eajputana, Jaipur. Eequires repairs. I have 
seen this. I regret to record that the Palace was whitewashed 
to receive the Viceroy in 1881. No repairs have been done 
as yet. 

Dig — Eajputana, Bhartpur. In good order. I sur- 
veyed this in 1868. 

79. MUHAMMADAN MONUMENTS. 

Hnhammadaii Kutub Buildillgs — Punjab, Delhi District. Eequire 
some attention. I made casts here in 1870. Surveys of some 
of the buildings have been made. Much required to be done. 

Moscjue at Ajmir — Eajputana. Has been partly 
repaired. Slight repairs still wanted. I have often inspected 
this building. 

Mosques at Jaunpur — ^North-Western Provinces, 
Jaunpur District. I have been here. Eepairs are sanctioned 
under Mr. Heathy Archaeological Division, North-Westem 
Provinces. 

Ahmedabad Buildings— Bombay, Ahmedabad. I 
have seen these. Eepairs were commenced in 1867 under 
the Collector, Mr. Borrodaile. They require and thoroughly 
deserve systematic repair. 
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Mandu Buildings — Central India, Dhar State. I have 
inspected these and had a survey made. They require 
systematic repairs, of which the Maharaja has already 
initiated some. 

Oaur Buildings — Bengal, Malda District. I have not 
been here yet. The jungle was some time ago cleared by 
GoTemment. A good deal is required to be done. 

Kalburgah Buildings — Nizam's Dominions. I have 
inspected these. The Nizam's Government has sanctioned 
repairs. 

Bijapur Buildings — Bombay, Kaladgi District. I have 
inspected these. Bepairs were initiated by Sir Bartle Frere 
when Governor of Bombay in 1863. The citadel buildings 
are now being converted into offices for the district by 
Mr. Eeinold, Executive Engineer, Kaladgi. Much remains 
to be done to the architectural monuments. 

Mosques and Tombs at Tatta— Bombay, Sind. I 

have not yet seen these. They were repaired in 1855 under 
the auspices of Mr. Gibbs. 

Shir Shah's Tomb at Sasseram— Bengal, Shahabad 
District. B/cpairs commenced by the Bengal Government. 
Executive Engineer — ^Mr. Beglar. 



Akbar's Tomb, Sikandra— North- Western Prov- 
inces, Agra District. I have often seen this. It has been 
renovated by Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological 
Division, North- Western Provinces, and the walls and gates 
are nearly complete. Mr. Lawrence, Collector of Agra, has 
restored the grounds. 

The Taj, Agra— North-Westem Provinces, Agra 
District. I have often seen this. It has been perfectly 
restored by Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, ArchsBological 
Division, North-Westem Provinces. The gardens are in 
first-rate order under the Collector of Agra, Mr. Lawrence. 
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Jahangir's Tomb, Lahore— Punjab. I hare 

surveyed this. Repairs that were urgently wanted have been 
conunenced by the Punjab Grovemment. 

80- MUHAMMADAN PALACES. 

Muhamma. AgTa — North- Westem Provinces. I submitted a report 
to Sir William Muir in 1868. The buildings of interest have 
been completely repaired by Mr. Heath, Executive 
Engineer, Archaeological Division, North- Westem Provinces. 

Delhi — Punjab. A great deal has to be done. I have 
surveyed some of the buildings. Repairs have commenced. 

Lahore — Punjab. A great deal has to be done. I have 
had some of the bidldings surveyed. 

Jahangir's Palaces in the Daolat Bagh at Aj- 

mir — Rajputana. I am having a survey made of the build* 
ings to show needful repairs. 

Akbar's Palace at Patehpnr-Sikri— North-Westem 

Provinces. I surveyed this in 1869, and made casts in 1871- 
Repairs have since 1875 been carried out imder Mr. Heath, 
Executive Engineer, Ai'chseological Division, North-Westem 
Provinces, and are nearly completed. 

81. As already stated in my report (Appendix H, page 
XX, paragraph 2), architectural monuments have suffered, 
and are suffering, more from the acts for which Govern- 
ment has been responsible than from the natural decay and 

« 

ruin produced by rain or vegetation in the jungle and 
deserted places. The remedies, which are to be applied at 
Lahore and Delhi, will make good damage done for the most 
part in the early days of British rule. 

82. A list of interesting British monuments worthy oi 
preservation is given in the Appendix N, page cvi ; also a list 
of some ancient and modem forts and citadels in India in 
Appendix T, page ccxvi. 

H. H. COLE, Captain, B.E., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India^ 

December 26th, 1882. 
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A 

Extract from a Memorandum offering suggestions for collecting 
information about the ancient architecture of India, by- 
Lieutenant H. H. Cole, B.E., dated Naini Tal, 

June 1867. 

A collection of records of Indian architecture could only he represented 
in England, by photographs, drawings, plans, casts and written descriptions. 

In order to render the collection purely, instructive, details of buildings should 
be accurately represented. 

2. Apart from the value of representing Indian architecture for study in 
England, there would be a good opportunity for representing, at various museums 
in India, a History of Native Architecture ; the education of natives, whose modern 
art is daily becoming more and more corrupted and all origiuality and identity 
being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration. 



B 

Memorandum by James Fergusson, Esq. (1868), regarding objects^ 
in India of which it is desirable casts should be obtained. 

There are in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at Calcutta and the 
Central Museum at Madras a considerable number of pieces of sculpture, some of 
great beauty and interest, of which it would be desirable casts should be obtained 
for museums in this country. There must be parties on the spot who know 
which are best and most suitable,* but it strikes me as extremely desirable that 
the parties who are to be employed in castiac: the larger objects in situ should first 
be employed on these smaller antiquities in the local museums. 

In the Lahore Museum there is a considerable collection of sculptures ob- 
tained from Topes in Afghanistan, principally from the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
of the Bactro-Indian period, which are of extreme beauty and interest. I should 
like to see the originals sent to this country. The next best thing, of course, would 
be casts of them. 

I am not aware what antiquities may be collected in any museum in Bombay, 
but I fancy there must be a considerable number, some of which at least may be 
worthy of being so multiplied. 

Bengal. — ^The objects in this Presidency of which, in my opinion, it would be 
most desirable to obtain casts, are some of the sculptures in the caves at Udyagiri 
in Orissa, not far from Cuttack. 

• If any of the sculptures or inscriptions from the Amravati Tope which were deposited in the 
Calcutta Mnsenm by Colonel Mackenzie are still there, casts of them would be most desirable to 
complete the collection here. 

1 
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The two best are the bas-reliefs in the Jodev and Ganesh Garhha Caves. 
These are figured in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii, pis. xiii 
and xliv. They are about 3 feet in height^ and the one 20, the other, I guess, 
30 feet in length. They are placed under cover in verandahs about 7 feet from the 
ground, and therefore very accessible and, being in low relief, easily cast. 

There are other sculptures in other caves in this locality which may be worthy 
of being cast. 

These two were the only caves accessible when I was there, and they 
are among the oldest and most interesting objects in India. They probably date 
before the Christian era. 

The black Pagoda at Kanaruc is not far from these caves, and is one of the 
best and most elaborately sculptured monuments in India. If a party were in 
that neighbourhood and had time they might find numerous objects in that now 
ruined temple worthy of being cast. It is impossible without photographs or 
drawings to specify which ; but any person in charge of the party ought to have 
sufficient knowledge of the. subject to fix on the best. 

Near Ratrapore there is a temple some of the sculptures of which are figured 
J. A. S. B. vii, pi. xxxii., which from their style are well worthy of being cast ; 
and if access can now be obtained to the precincts of the old Great Temple at 
Bhuvaneswar, there must be numerous objects within its walls worthy of being cast. 

So far as we now know, it is the oldest Hindu temple in India, and consequently 
any information regarding it must be most valuable. 

This part of Orissa is full of antiquarian interest, and a party could easily 
find any amount of employment. So far as I can judge, their relative interest is 
in the order in which I have named them. 

Next in interest to these Cuttack sculptures are the pillars and remains of 
the rail that once surrounded the Bo Tree at Boodh Gya in Behar. Some of these 
are built into the courtyard of the Mohunt^s house. Others form a sort of porch 
to the present temple, and some are, I believe, in situ. Those which are sculp- 
tured are equal in beauty and interest to anything in Bengal. 

These pillars are not large — ^from 6 to 8 feet in height — and could easily be 
cast whole. 

There are also numerous fragments of ancient sculpture in the neighbourhood 
of Boodh Gya which are worthy of being cast, but it would require discrimination 
to say which. The rail is of surpassing interest. It would suffice for the pre- 
sent to photograph the others. 

Agra and Delhi.— I am not aware of any objects of Hindu antiquity near 
these cities which it would be worth while to cast, unless the fragments of the 
Buddhist rail discovered by General Cunningham at Muttra have been cuUected 
in some local museum (Agra ?) . If casts were taken of them, they would be of 
great interest. 

Among the Mahomedan remains there is little, if anjrthing, after the death of 
Akbar (A.D. 1605), which is worthy of attention in this respect. After that period 
inlaying became the principal means of ornamenting, and that cannot be expressed 
by casts. At the Kootub at Delhi, however, and in the old Pathan tombs and 
mosques there are carved details of Saracenic ornamentation equal to any found 
in any part of the world, and the carved geometric ornamentation of Akbar's build- 
ings, both at Ag^ and Fatehpur Sikri, are unsurpassed of their class. These are 
all, however, only parts of large architectural designs, and unless copied on a very 
extensive scale would fail to reproduce the original efEect. If, however, casting 
is undertaken in the North- West, a few small panels and details might easily be 
selected for experiment at least. 
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SanchL— There is no monument in the Central Provinces of which it would be 
8o desirable to obtain casts as of the gateways at Sanchi. Two of these are fallen, 
and the fragments on the ground are not only easily accessible, but could without 
difficulty be pieced together so as to make a complete restoration afterwards. If 
one only were undertaken, probably the southern would be the best. If part being 
still erect were no objection, the eastern is probably of greater interest. 

There is also the gateway of the smaller Tope a few yards to the north of the 
great one, which is on a much smaller scale. Only one trilithon of this is standing, 
the rest in the ground. If the erect position of a part was no objection, its smaller 
scale would make this more desirable as an experiment. The sculptures are of 
equal interest to those of the others. 

Bombay. — Some of the sculptures in the great cave at Elephanta are typical 
of their class, and of great interest to the study of Indian antiquity. The choice 
of those to be first operated upon would in a great degree depend on their state of 
preservation, and that can only be settled on the spot. 

The double Elephant Capitals in the great cave at Karli are objects of great 
beauty and interest. One or two of the best of them ought to be cast, and also the 
capitals in front of the cave at Bedsa (J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 439). 

These places are in the immediate neighbourhood of Bombay and easily accessi- 
ble by railway, and with smaller details which would suggest themselves to a party 
on the spot, might easily fill up a season. If operations could be extended to Beja- 
pore or Ahmedabad, there are infinite varieties of Saracenic details which it might 
be worth while to reproduce by casting. As most of these have been published in 
the two volumes of photographs bearing these names, any one may satisfy himself 
on these heads, and I therefore forbear to enlarge on them. 

Madras. — ^I am very much at a loss to know what to recommend with regard 
to this Presidency. So far as I know, none of the sculpture of the great temples is 
of so high a character as to be worthy of study, apart from the buildings in which 
it is found, though very effective while in situ. 

If a party could be detached to Belloor and Hullabeed (see volume of photo- 
graphs of Dharwar and Mysore), they might find abundance of profitable emplov- 
ment ; but this would probably be too much to attempt at first. Barring this, the 
desecrated temple in the fort at Vellore (now the arsenal) affords some of the best 
and most elaborate pillars of the southern style, and these would be extremely 
interesting in any collection as a means of comparison. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to observe that, unless casts of sculpture in situ are 
accompanied by plans and measured drawings in elevation, they will lose half their 
value. Indian sculpture is so essentially a part of the architecture with which it is 
found, that it is impossible to appreciate it properljr without being able to realise 
correctly the position for which it was originally designed. 

I may also add that no party should be despatched on such an expedition unless 
accompanied by a photographer. Forty negatives will probably not cost more than 
one cast; and though they cannot supply its place, the larger field they cover and the 
number of incidental details they include render them invaluable adjuncts, and then 
also bring home to us an infinity of information regarding the antiquities which no 
amount of casting is likely to afford, in our days at least. 
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Convention for promoting universally Reproductions of Works of 
Art for the benefit of Museums of all Countries. 

Througliout the world every country possesses fine historical monuments of Art 
of its own, which can easily be reproduced by casts, electrotypes, photographs, and 
-other processes, without the slightest damage to the original. 

(a) The knowledge of such monuments is necessary to the progress of Art, 
and the reproduction of them would be of a high value to all museums for public 
instruction. 

(J) The commencement of a system of reproducing works of Art has been 
made by the Soutli Kensington Museum, and illustrations of it ?.re now exhibited 
in the British Section of the Paris Exhibition, where may be seen specimens of 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Swiss, Russian, Hindu, Celtic, 
and English Art. 

(c) The following outline of operations is suggested :— 

i. Each country to form its own Commission according to its own views for 
obtaining such reproductions as it may desire for its own museums. 

ii. The Commissions of each country to correspond with one another and send 
information of what reproductions each causes to be made, so that every country, 
if disposed, may take advantage of the labours of other countries at a moderate cost. 

iii. Each country to arrange for making exchanges of objects which it desires. 

iv. In order to promote the formation of the proposed Commissions in each 
country, and facilitate the making of the reproductions, the undersigned members 
of the reigning families throughout Europe, meeting at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, have signified their approval of the plan and their desire to promote the 
realisation of it. 

The following Princes have already signed the Convention : — 

Great Britain and Ireland ... Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 

„ „ „ „ ... Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh. 

Prussia . . . Frederick-William, Crown Prince of Prussia. 

Hesse ••• Loris, Prince of Hesse. 

Saxony ... Albert, Prince-Royal of Saxony. 

France ..- Prince Napoleon (Jerome). 

Belgium ... Philippe, Comte de Flandre. 

Russia ... The Cesarkwitch. 

,, ... Nicolas, Due de Leucthtenberg. 

Sweden and Norway ... Oscar, Prince of Sweden and Norway. 

Italy ... Humbert, Prince Royal of Italy. 

,, ... Amadeus, Duke of Aosta. 

Austria ... Charles-Louis, Archduke of Austria. 

^, "... Rainer, Archduke of Austria. 

Demmark . . . Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark, 



Demi-official letter from Hiu Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord President of the Council of Education, dated 12th March 1868. 

During the Paris Exhibition a Convention was entered into by the several 
Princes of the reigning families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to 
assist the museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies of national objects for 
the promotion of Art. I cannot doubt that the museums in this country will 
derive benefit from this Convention, and will be able to make a return to foreign 
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countries for the advantages which they may afford. I therefore transmit to your 
Grace, as Lord President of the Council, copies of this Convention, and I request 
that you will have the kindness to inform me whether you see any objection to the 
Lord President acting through the Science and Ait Department in this country for 
the purpose of giving effect to it, so far as the United. Kingdom is concerned. 

Your Grace will perceive that the object contemplated by the Convention is 
identical with that for which an annual grant of money has been made for many 
years by Parliament to the Science and Art Department, and it is hoped that by 
the aid of this Convention far greater facilities will be obtained for the interchange 
of works of Art between this and other countries than have hitherto existed. 



10, St. James' Square, 
Sib, March 14., 1868. 

I have had the honour to receive your Royal Highness' letter of the 12th 
March, informing me that a Convention had been entered into by several Princes 
of the reigning families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to assist the 
museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies of national objects for the pro- 
motion of Art, and at the same time transmitting to me copies of this Convention, 
and enquiring if I see any objection to the Lord President acting through the 
Science and Art Department in this country for the purpose of giving effect to it, 
so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

In reply, I beg leave to inform your Royal Highness that I shall have 
pleasure in acting in the manner proposed, so far as the institutions under the 
Science and Art Department are concerned ; and that when called upon I shall be 
ready to communicate with other authorities having charge of objects of Art in 
the United Kingdom, with the view of obtaining any facilities which may be 
required by foreign countries. 



I have, &c., 
(Sd.) MARLBOROUGH. 



His Royal Highness 

The Prince of Wales. 
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Report on the Fort Buildings at Agra, by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, 

B.Em dated Cawnpore, 4tli August 1868. 

In accordance with the instructions conveyed in Resolution No. 3138 of 1868, 
dated 13th June, by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, North- Western Prov- 
inces, I inspected the buildings in the Fort at Agra, and have the following 
report to make :— 

1. The buildings which should be preserved 
^^P^- from decay are— 



The Jahangir Mahal, 
„ Diwan-i-Am. 



The Saman Burj. 

small mosque near the Diwan-i-Am, 



„ Khafl Mahal. j Moti Masjid. 

„ Diwan-i-Khas. | " ^ 

And the Cupola and Chittore Gates in the Machi Bhawan should be removed and 
built up elsewhere in the Fort. 
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2. The Jahangir Mahal was huilt by Akbar^ and consists of one pavilion, 
.,, ,«/!icAit singularly elegant in design. It is of red sand- 

Akbar, 1556-1605. , ^ •'i n*?, x i i.i j 

stone^ and all the ornaments are honestly carved 
in relief on the stone. The interior details are all Hindu, and characterised by 
that peculiar aversion to an arch which Akbar alone of all the Moslem monarehs 
J ha • 1605 1628 secms to have adopted. Jahangir chose this 

ngip, - . building as the residence of his two Hindu wives, 

the princesses of Amber (ancient name for Jaipur) and Marwar. And this evid- 
ence of kindly feeling to the Hindus lends additional interest to the building, 
and affords sufficient reason for its maintenance as a historical as well as an architec- 
tural monument. At present it is little better than a ruin, which climate and 
neglect combine to. make worse. The whitewash which is liberally laid on in the 
north court should be removed, and the whole of the existing stone-work rendered 
secure by iron cramps run with lead. I think that any attempt to restore the 
building would prove at once difficult and expensive, and that the work of main- 
tenance should be limited to preserving the present standing parts, and no attempt 
made to replace the fallen stone-work which now lies heaped in the centre of the 
court. At present the rain finds easy access through upper windows on to the 
floor of the north gallery, and, percolating through the stone floor, has destroyed 
the coloured ceilings and produced great decay. Water oozes through the flat 
roof all round the central court ; grass and weeds crop up everywhere ; and the 
sweeper of a neighbouring sergeants' quarters finds the parapet of the roof over- 
looking the interior court a convenient asylum for all kinds of refuse. 

8. Close to and on a level vrith the roof of the Jahangir Mahal is a very 
interesting Hindu pavilion in fair repair. The whitewash should be removed, and 
the roof strengthened with cramps and cement. 

4. Close to this are some tanks, which were used to fill the baths belonging 

siudi J ifi9ft.ifs<w ^ Shah Jahan's palace and harem, and to supply 

* ***' ' the palace fountains. There are several pipes 

leading from the side of the tank, above which the names of the baths or fountains 

they supply are carved in relief on circular discs of stone. These tanks should 

be Kept in repair, and rendered accessible to the public. 

6. The Diwan-i-Am (or audience chamber) was built by Shah Jahan, and is 
now used as an armoury. To adapt it to the requirements of the latter, windows 
of a European pattern have been built in on the west front, and the whole of the 
interior whitewashed ; so that little remains of its former splendour. It is, how- 
ever, in good repair. 

6. I now now come to the marble buildings — ^namely, the Khas Mahal, the 
Saman Burj (or harem), and the Diwan-i-Khas (or private hall of audience)— 
which, together with the Diwan-i-Am, formed Shah Jahan's palace, and were built 
by that Emperor in white marble, inlaid with precious stones. In front of the Khas 
Mahal is a garden, surrounded on three sides by colonnades not so remarkable for 
architectural beauty as for the extreme decay into which they have fallen. The 
marble building consists of three pavilions overhanging the river, and, together 
with its terrace and fountain, are in a fair state of repair, and require only to be 
carefully inspected and the commencement of ruin stayed. The baths on the west 
side should be preserved, and not suffered to follow the inevitable fate of the 
adjoining buildings round the garden, near which it is dangerous to stand. 

7. Some steps in front of the Khas Mahal lead by underground pass- 
ages in the direction of the well on the east of the Jahangir Mahal. These pass- 
ages are blocked up now^ but were no doubt used by the ladies of the harem to get 
to the well, which is very remarkable for the suites of apartments existing round the 
bottom and on a level with the water. The well and passages should be maintained. 
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8. The Saman Burj (or private apartments of the harem) overlooks the 
river. The hole made by one of Lord Lake's cannon-balls in 1803 may still be 
seen in the marble screen on the west. The beautiful polished marble pillars and 
elegant arabesques of flowers, inlaid with precious stones, have suffered much 
through the combined influences of time and the British soldier, the latter having 
extracted a great number of the stones^ and therefore damaged iiie marble. As far 
as the safety of this building is concerned, I recommend that the pillars be 
strengthened with iron cramps and bands, and fallen pieces of marble renewed. I 
believe that Sir E. Leeds, the Executive Engineer, at one time recommended that 
the holes caused by the mischievous extraction of stones should be filled up with 
cement, to enable fresh damage to be discovered. I think, however, that the 
building would lose a great deal of its interest if this plan were adopted. It would 
not be so easy to form an idea as to what the inlaid work had been ; and, more- 
over, the very fact of theft having taken place is evidence of the existence of stones 
sufficiently valuable to steal. These remarks apply equally to the Diwan-i-Khas, 
which has also been much damaged. 

9. With reference to all the marble-inlaid work, T would recommend gen- 
erally that decay be stopped as far as possible, but that the buildings should be left 
as much as practicable in their present state. Unless a complete work of restora- 
tion be entered into, it would be better to let the public see the buildings as they 
are, and to leave the softening influences of time to convey a full impression of 
respect for a byegone age. The inlaid work in the Diwan-i-Khas is very fine, 
and the building itself is in the best style of Shah Jahan's reign. This building 
is only accessible by a ladder from the Saman Burj ; and when the tumble-down 
buildings of the Machi Bhawan have been removed or fallen in, there will be no 
communication, as now, with the Diwan-i-Am. Some means of approach should be 
provided for the public, and I think the best would be a staircase from the court 
of the Machi Bhawan. Overlooking the river on the terrace of the Diwan-i-Khas 
is a large black marble stone, broken at one corner. This is erroneously called 
' Akbar's Stone,' and the raised inscription round the edge proves that it was for 
Salem, the son of Akbar, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir ; and a more recent 
cut inscription bears the name of Jahangir, and the numerical value of the letters 
testify to 1605 as the date. The stone should be mended with iron bands (not 
bars put into its length, as- before). The west gateway of the Machi Bhawan 
contains some handspme bronze gates which were brought by Akbar from the 
Fort at Chittore. These should be removed to the Diwan-i-Am. 

10. The marble cupola on the east of the Machi Bhawan has been partly 
taken down, as a measure of safety. It was a work of Shah Jahan's time, and in 
design is a mixture of Italian and Muhammadan styles. This cupola should be 
removed to some convenient position in the Fort, as an evidence of the influence 
of Italian art on the art of Shah Jahan^s time. Some deny that the Taj Mahal 
was designed by an Italian, but I think that the character of this cupola goes far 
to prove that Shah Jahan employed Italians in the decoration of his buildings. On 
the west of the Diwan-i-Am is a small white marble mosque, built on the roof of a 
red sandstone building. Formerly it was in communication with the Saman 
Burj by a screened passage, which passed along the back of the Diwan-i-Am and 
over the west buildings of the Augori Bagh. This mosque is in very fair pre- 
servation^ and should be maintained. 

11. The last building worthy of preservation is Shah Jahan's Moti Masjid, 
one of the most elegant mosques of his time. Its courtyard is of pure white 
marble, from the pavement to the domes. Vegetation is commencing to destroy 
the latter, and some cornices in the ceiling of the mosque have fallen down ; other- 
wise the building is in a good state. The best way to secure the ceiling would 
be to render the roof above perfectly water-tight. The Moti Maejid cost 
Bs. 3,00,000^ took seven years to build^ and was completed in 1652. 
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Extracts from a letter from Lieutenant H. H. Oole, R.E., Superin- 
tendent, ArchfiBological Survey, North-western Provinces, In- 
dia, to the Under Secretary of State for India, dated London, 
24:th November 1869. 

In accordance with the instructions contained in yonr letter dated 20th Angost^ 
I have the honour to suhmit a revised estimate for the work of casting one of the 
Sanchi Tope gateways, for the information of His Excellency the Governor General 
of India in Council. These gateways are of great size and of great interest, as their 
elaborate sculptures illustrate the history of a period which has few written records. 

2. The services of one Corporal and two Sappers of the Royal Engineers 
have been placed at my disposal. These men are now learning how to take casts 
by means of Elastic Moulds, Piece Moulds, Clay Squeezes, Paper Moulds, and 
have been set to cast some pieces of Jain sculpture which embody all the usual 
difficulties to be met with in Indian carvings. I have also been myself mastering 
all the necessary practical details of these operations. 

3. I have in this way been able to test the relative merits of the various 
processes as applied to the Buddhist sculpture at Sanchi, and am satisfied that the 
method of making elastic moulds with gelatine is the one which will produce 
the most satisfactory results, in respect of perfection of copy, as well as economy. 

4. Piece moulding* is too laborious and expensive for so large a work : 
two whole cold seasons would not suffice to finish one set of moulds of the gateway. 

Moulding with clayt is an imperfect method; it takes also too long: 
and moulding with paper is not only laborious, but does not produce clear or 
sharp repetition. 

On the other hand, the gelatine method insures a most perfect facsimile 
and can be executed quickly — two qualifications which in the present instance are 
of paramount importance ; firstly, oecause it is necessary that copies as perfect 
as possible should be produced for France, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
(see extract from con-espondencebelowj), and secondly, on account of the extent of 
the work to be accomplished in a limited time during the cold season. 

* What can be done with gelatine in one day takes 14 days to accomplish by piece-monlds. The 
object will, moreover, be covered with seams or divisions, whilst with an elastic mould the object is cast 
solid in one piece. 

f Clay sqneeung occupies double the time taken by gelatine moulding, and produces only the 
roughest lund of casts. 

J Mxiractfrom letter No, 1043, from the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India^ to the 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India, dated Siml<i, 29th June 1868. 

« 6. I am to inform you that steps will be taken to obtain casts of some of the most intereating 
parts of the Tope, and it is the intention of His Excellency in Council to present a set of the casts to the 
French Government. " 

JSxtractfrom despatch No. 17 of 1869, from Bis Excellency the Governor General in Council, 
to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, dated 2nd March 1869, 

" It has been brought to our notice that the Committee of the Council on Education in England 
has recorded a minute, a copy of which we now forward, on the subject of procuring, at the expense 
of the Science and Art Department, casts of certain portions of the Sanchi Tope, near Bhilsa, in order that 
three copies might be forwarded to the United Kingdom, — one for the Museum at South Kensington, one 
for the Museum at Dublin, and one for the Museum at Edinbargh/' 

Sxtraetfrom a letter from the Secretary, Science and Art Department, London, to the Under 

Secretary of State, India Office, dated 11th February 1869. 

" Mr. Cole informs Mr. Grant Duff that the Prussian Ambassador, instructed by his Government, 
has applied to the Department to ascertain the probable cost of one cast of the gateway of the Sanchi 
Tope, the cost of moulds being defrayed either wholly by the Science and Art Department or shared 
wi& the Indian Govemment." 
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5. Basing my calculations on known data, I find that three men of the 
Royal Engineers, aided by native modellers, will be wholly engaged daring next 
cold season in obtaining one set of gelatine moulds of the Sanchi gateway. 

6. These moulds will not keep, and must be cast from directly thpy are made. 

7. Only one cast can be taken from each mould "**" and only one set of 
perfect cast can be produced, from which the necessary copies will have to be 
cast afterwards. 

8. As regards the reproduction of copies, it must be remember^^d that five 
are required for Europe (France, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh) ; 
and probably one, at least, for India. The question is therefore one of economy, 
time, and certainty of execution, and it will be best in respect of these to send 
the one cast or rather set of casts numbering about 50 pieces to England, and 
to rpproduce the required number of copie in London, where contracts can be 
entered into. 

9. Unless this were done, the reproduction would have to be delayed until 
the old season of 1870, as moulding from fresh casts with gelatine could not be 
continued in the hot weather; it would also be very expensive to import from Lon- 
don to India all the plaster of Paris required for six copies, f It must be borne 
in mind that plaster of Paris for casting must be of a supprfine quality, and has to 
be imported from France or England, as no means exist in India for refining 
the native gypsum to the extent required. [I believe plaster of Paiis can now be 
produced in India.— H. H. C, 18-7-82.] 

10. The enclosed estimate has been framed to carry out the following course 
of action. 

11. The men of the Royal Engineers will accompany me to Sanchi, vtd 
Calcutta, this being a more convenient route than via Bombay on account of 
the large quantity of materials that has to be taken, and on account of the 
existence of railway from Calcutta to Jubbulpore, whereas between Bombay and 
Jubbulpore there is only railway as far as Nagpur. 

12. During the months of December, January, February, and March, I 
propose to make one perfect cast [which will consist of about 60 pieces] of 
the Sanchi Tope gateway. 

13. In order to utilise the services of the men of the Royal Engineers 
to the full, I propose that 2 native modellers from each of the Schools of Art of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay be sent to aid and be instructed in the work of casting 
by gelatine. By this means it will probably be unnecessary to retain the services of 
the men of the Royal Engineers in India, as the native modellers will be competent 
to execute future casts and instruct others in the process. 

14. The one perfect series of ca^ts having been obtained, I propose to 
return to England with the men of the Royal Engineers to fit the 50 pieces of 
the parent { cast into their correct places, and to prepare all the necessnry details 
for producing the number of copies from it, as well as erect one model copy. 

* When the plaster of Paris has been poured into the mould, it commences to harden, and in 
the act of setting generates heat, which melts the gehitiue and destroys the sharpness of the mould, 
which cannot generally be used for a secnnd cast. 

t At least f50 tons of plaster would be required. The freight on this from London overland 
at £6 &v. per ton would be £360; the freight on the 5 returned casts back to London 40 tons £240 ; 
total £600. To send the parent cast home for reproduction would cost, 3 tons £ 18. A mount' thereby 
saved £552. These figures do not include the cost of packing the plaster in tin- lined boxes. 

t The parent cast will have somewhat deteriorated in the process of repetition, as its turfaoe frill 
hav« been oiled to prevent the gelatlue moulds from adhering. 
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15. The casts will first have to he laiil down horizontally on the ground, as 
tbe pieces must not be joined, an<l cannot therefore he built up vertically, until 
after the moulds for reproduction have been made. 

16. As I have already pointed out, the original ga.tf;viay is of great size, 
roeasurea upwards of S3 feet in height, and is covered fnim summit to base with 
the most elaborate sculptures. Tlie acciir.icy of all the subsequent copies will 
therefore depend on that of the parent * cast, and I apprehend that my responsi- 
bility in the matter will have ended when the Krst series of pieces produced from the 
parent cast have been joined together and built up in their proper places, to serve as 
a type and model for the proper erection of the other copies, 

17. The copy or copies for India can also be most economically produced ia 
England, and on my return to India after the completion of the work in Loudon, 
I conld see that at least one copy was properly erpctwl in India. 

18. As the work connected with the casting of the Sanchi Tope gateway will 
extend into the financial year 1M70-7!, I have taken this opportunity of proposing 
that casts should be made during the cold season of tliat year of some of tbe Kutub 
Pillars at Delhi, and of some pillars and carvings in the palaces at Fatebpur- 
Sikri, which I have reason to believe will be required by the Science and Art 
Department for the South Kensington Musi-um. 

19. The whole of the touls at Sanchi will be available tor this work, as well 
as nearly the whole of the gelntine for making elastic moulds, and any surplus 
amount of plaster will also he serviccaVde, 

20. For convenience and eci'nomy T have ordered boies for the plaster of 
Paris, of such sizes as to hold the caats of the gateway wlieii ready for removal to 
England. The cost of these boxes is somewhat high, but they have to be lined 
with tin to preserve the plaster. 

21. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company have agreed to 
carry the whole cargo of plaster of Paris, gelatine, tools, etc., from London to 
Calcutta at the rate of £f> 6*. per ton (the rate per ton by sailing vessel is about 
£6 15jf., by measurement 27*. prr 40 cubic feet), a reduction more than of 
cent, per <*nt. on their lowest rates, and they further agree to bring back the 
parent eaiit of the g;it''way to [England at the same rat^e, so that, although there lias 
not been time to send the materials r.id the Ca{>e, not much, if any, additional expense 
will hiive been occasioned by the nete-'sity of using the overland route. 

22. The (piestinn of resioring the fallen gatrt'way of the Ti [)e has formed the 
suh;e<;t of some correspondence, and 1 lielieve that tlie matter rests as refened to in 
the following letter from H. Ije P. Wynne, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government 
of India, to the Agent to the Govemor-(ieneral in Central India :— 

" N... 1257, datwl Simla, July 28th, ISCS. 
Sib, 

I am directed t« acVnowledge the recoipt of jonr lettan marginally noted on the snbJMt ot the 
reHtnmtion of the Sanchi Tope gatewaj's. 

2. In reply. I «tn directed by the Viceroy and Governor Genofal in Coancil to ohgerre that, 
as it i" in cotitt-inplation to dcBputch a Bpecial offic«r neit cold weather, he will have full opportun. 
ity of invoRtiftntin^ the qn^^tion u> to the poinihility of restoring the fallen gateway. That officer 
will accuidingly l>e cluirgcd with this duty aUo on hia proceeding to Sanchi, 

I hare, Ac., 

(Sd.) H. lep. wnraE, 

Undtr-Seertlaiy Ui lie Oovemmenl of India." 

S3, When I inspected the Sanchi Tope gateways in April last the south and 

ffeat gateways were in ruins. I think, however, it would be possible to restore them 

if the Begum of Bho]>al sent about 30 masons and bildars to work under my 

* f'idt aoU J on pret-t^Hng page. 
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orders. [I found no time to do this during the casting, atid had no funds for the 
purpose. — H. H. C] 

26. In regard to the copy required by the Prussian Government, the Indian 
Governmeut will determine if it shall be presented or charged for, and under any 
circumstances have it in their power to recover half at least of the total expense- 
that is, Rs. 26,9 lr9 out of lis. 53,899 — from the Science and Art Department. In 
reference to the dealing especially with foreign countries, I beg to refer to a 
Convention entered into with the various Princes of Europe for the exchanges of 
copies of Works of Art which has been printed and laid before Parliament. (See 
1 jth Report of Science and Art for 1867, page 2 Jf, Appendix.) I append copies 
of this Convention printed by the Department. (See page iii.) 

Revised Estimate /or the year 1869^70. 



Items. 


£ 


f. d 


m 


Rs. A. p. 






Rs. A. P. 


Matbbials bequieei) fob making a cast of thb 












8anchi Topb Gateway. 












Plaster of Pari«, superfine quality at £8 per ton, 8 tons 


64 












Planter of Paris, fine quality at £& per ton, 12 tons 


60 












One ton gelatine at 2«. per lb. 
Tin-lined boxes for packing 


.224 












100 












2<) gallons shellac at 5s, a gallon 


5 












4f) gallons spirits at 4f. 3d, a gallon 


8 


10 









Tin cases for spirit and shellac at is, a gallon 


3 












1 cask of soap 


1 












5 cwt. iron cramps • 


3 


10 





■ 




4 iron cramps 


4 












4 brass pulleys 


5 










, 


iwpe ••• ••• ••■ 


10 












Tools, brushes, etc. 


6 












24 copper pails for gelatine 


24 












4 copper cauld rons 


5 












1 cwt. gutta percha at 4f. 6d, per lb. ... 


25 


4 









Total 


547 


4 





5,472 


DaiaficB ... .■• *•• •■• 


• • • 


• ■ « 






11,435 


Travelling expenses — Carriage of materials 


• • • 


• a. 






7,360 


Landing charges in Calcutta, say 

26 tons from Calcutta to Jubbulpore, E.I.R., at 


. • • 


• t • 




300 














Bs. 42 per ton 


... 


• • • 




1,092 




Carnage of materials from Jubbulpore to Sanchi, 












185 miles, 18 marches, 26 carts at Bs. 2 a day for 












Xo Clays .■• •■• ••• ••• 


• • • 


• . • 




936 




Amount sanctioned by Secretary of State for India 










3,966 




for training Sappers in casting in England 


353 








3,530 


3,5;^ 


Total 




31,763 


Contingencies 






' 3.170 


Grand Total 






34,933 



Xll 
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Estimate for the year 1870-71. 



Items. 



^BT I.— For the first half of the year 1870-71. 

Carriage of cast of the Sanchi Gateway from 8anchi to 

Jubbulpore — 12 carts for IH marches at Rs. 2 eHch 
Railway t^ Calcutta, 8 tons, Rs. 42 per ton 
Freight from Calcutta to London, 8 tons at Rs. 63 per ton 
Hhippiiig and other charges in Calcutta, say 

Travelling expenses 

Reproduction of cast and six copies in England 

Total 

Contingencies 

Gi-and Total 

Pabt W.—For the latter half of the yea/r 1870-71. 

Cost of surveying the Kutub Hnd other remarkable Delhi 
monuments, of casting some of the Kutub pillars and 
examples of Muhammadan architecture at the palaces of 
Fatehpur-Sikri 

3ffl<erMi^, plaster of Paris, say 

Freight to and from England and general transport expenses 

Photoffraphic charges^ »aj 26 negatives at Rs, 60 per nega- 
tive ana 6 proofs 

oaianes ••■ ... »* . ... ••• 



Tmvelling expenses 



Total 

Contingencies 

Grand Total 



Ra. A. P. 



432 

336 

6()4 

100 



4,000 
6,000 



1,250 



Rs. A. P. 



1,372 
6,660 

10,334 8 



17,266 8 



1,700 



18,966 



9,000 

1.250 

6,538 8 

2,440 



19,228 8 



• • • 


1,900 


• ■ • 


21,128 8 



Report by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, Superintendent, Archseological 
Survey, North-Westem Provinces, for the year 1869-70, 
dated Camp Sanchi, February 1870. 

In order to present a connected statement for the year 1869-70> it is 
necessary for me to give an outline of operations since my first connection with the 
Archaeological Survey. 

2, On September Ist, 1868, 1 left Cawnpore with two Native draughtsmen. 

Survey of Kfhmir Temple., 1868. "^d marched through Murree into Kashmir, and 

up to the middle of November was occupied m 
surveying the principal ancient Kashmirian temples. Mr. Burke, photographer 
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of Munree and Peshawar, acoompaoied me, and it gives me pleasure to state that 
he carried out his part of the work in a zealous and successful manner. Oue return- 
Halt at Sialkot. ]^S ^^ India in November, I halted at Sialkot, 

in order to complete the rough drawings made in 
the field, also to await further orders. 

8. The Oovemment of the Punjab at first wished a contiDuance of opera- 

PropoMd survey ia the Salt Bange, *^^^^ in the Salt Range, where several ruins 
Panjak exist Similar m character to those I had surveyed 

in Kashmir. 

The Government of the North- Western Provinces, however, required my 
Survey of bandings in ueigfabimrfaood services, and I left Sialkot for Muttra in order 
of Muttra, N. W. P. to survey some of the architectural buildings in 

that neighbourhood. Reaching Muttra on the 9th February 18G9, I marched to 
Bindrabun and opened work at the ancient Hindu temple, called Munder Gobind 
Deoji. The Reverend Mr. Simpson, Chaplain of Muttra, had been appointed to 
take photographs, and by a mutual arrangement he visited my camps at Bindrabun, 
Dig, Goverdhun and Fatehpur Sikri, in order to take photographs of those 
particular portions in the buildings that would best illustrate their architecture. 
After Bindrabun I visited the temple at Goverdhun, and the palaces at Dig 
and Fatehpur Sikri in succession, — and completed 13 drawings, plans, and 
details of those buildings. Mr. Simpson took 58 photographs, and these illustra- 
Publication of Muttra series at the tions, together with descriptive notes, are being 
India (Office. published in one volume, by order of the Secre- 

tary of State for India, at the India Office. 

4. The Kashmir photographs and drawings (photographed) are also being 
«„ui:«^4.: # 4v ir u • • published at the India Office in one volume, and 

Publication of the KashTnir senes. f, . , ^ ^i^ /» x • ii i* i 

this work forms the first m the series of volumes 
which it is proposed to pubhsh in connection with the operations of the Archaso- 
logical Survey. The illustrations are being produced from the original negatives 
in the Photographic Department of the India Museum by the "autotype process 
in carbon,'' and are therefore permanent. My drawings are also being there 
photographed for purposes of repetition, as well as for convenience to suit the size 
of the volume. 

5. In March 1869, when at work at the palaces of Fatehpur Sikri, I 
received orders to hold myself in readiness to proceed to England for the purpose 

Preparations for making a cast of of making arrangements for casting one of the 
one of the Sanchi Tope Gates. stone gateways which surround the great Bud- 

dhist tope at Sanchi in Central India, and, in accordance with instructions, I pro- 
ceeded to Sanchi in order to collect the necessary details concerning the nature and 
extent of the work. 

6. On the 1st of May 1869 I left Bombay, and arrived in London on the 
23rd of the month. 

The Secretary of State for India sanctioned my engaging three sappers of the 
Training of th«e sappers in differ. Royal Engineers to be trained in the most recent 
ent methods of casting. methods of taking casts m plaster of i'ans. 

The authorities at the South Kensington Museum, London, kindly placed one 
of their casting workshops at my disposal, and I obtained permission to engage a 
Mr. Franchi to instruct the three sappers and myself in the various processes of 
moulding. 

Mr. Franchi is frequently employed by the Kensington Museum authorities to 
take casts of foreign sculptures, and is one of the most expert modellers in London. 
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It was soon obvious to me that the method of making elastic moulds with 
„, ^. ,,*,.. *i X gelatine was the most suitable for Indian sculp- 

Elastic moulds of eelat me, the most y • ^i^^ti* j -I'^j* 

suitable for casting Indian sculptm-es. ^^^es, in respect both of economy and rapidity of 

executioui and the three sappers were set to make 
casts by this process of a series of Jaina sculptures that had been sent to the 
Museum by Sir Bartle Frere. 

I then made an estimate for casting the Eastern Gateway of the Sanchi 
Tope^ and obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State for India to the purchase 
of the necessary materials. In addition to the gelatine process^ the sappers under- 
went instruction in piece-moulding, clay-squeezing, and gutta-percha moulding. 

I was also occupied, during my stay in London, in making fair drawings 
from the rough field measurements and drawings of Kashmirian and Mnttra 
buildings, and in arranging, in concert with Dr. Forbes Watson, of the India 
Museum, for the publication of the two series. 

On the 20th October lb69 I left London, and arrived in Calcutta, accom- 
Journey from London to Sanchi. panied by Sergeant Bullen and Corjwrals Heath 

and Jackson, of the Royal Engineers, on the 26th 
November. 

I remained in Calcutta until all the 88 boxes, containing 28 tons of material, 
had left Howrah for Jubbulpore; and on. the 13th December I arrived at the latter 
place, and commenced transferring the boxes into country carts. 

It was found that upwards of sixty carts would be required, and I was delayed 
until the 20th December at Jubbulpore until all had been procured. I then prt>- 
ceeded to march to Sanchi, reaching Damoh on the 24th December, Sagar on the 
29th December, and Sanchi on tlie 7th January 1870. Here I f(iund that the 

Castuig opemtions at Sanchi. ?«e«°^ ""f ^^""l^^} ^*^ !f 7^. * Tahsildar to assist 

m procuring coolies, scanoldmg, &c., and already 
a quantity of bamboos, rope, and other requisite material had been collected at the 
village. 

The tope is situated on a sandstone hill, some few hundred feet above Sanchi ; 
and as there existed no cart road to the top, I had to engage a number of coolies 
to carry up the material. The carts containing the plaster of Paris, &c., arrived 
on the loth January, and from this date until the 17th Corporal Jackson was 
engaged in having the boxes moved up the hill, whilst Sergeant Bullen and Cor- 
poral Heath, assisted by seven native modellers and two mistries, erected a scaffold 
round the Eastern * Gate of the Tope, and commenced cleaning the carved stone 
work which had been incrusted with vegetation. 

The working tents were pitched close to the gate, and the boxes arranged in 
p . t Sft r them as they came up the hill. On the I9th 

mg opera ions a nc u. January the first cast had been made, and the 
work continued successfully from that date until February the 7th, when 1 estimat- 
ed that, out of 7'37 square feet of carved work to be cast in order to produce a per- 
fect copy of the gate, 477 square feet had been cast, leaving 260 square feet to be 
done. I also calculated that the average daily work of the whole party of sappers 
and modellers would be fairly represented by 18 square feet of casting in plaster of 
Paris. 

The whole cast consists of 112 pieces, and the last pieces was completed on the 
21st February. 

* The eastern gateway, although in some respects less perfect than the northern, appeared 
to me to he the best to i-ast. The northern gate has a greater number of detached figures and animals on 
its superstructure, but the carvings on the piers are less sharp than the corresponding ones on the eastern 
gate. Again, the noithem gate lias a '* lean forward," and is about one foot out of the perpendicular at 
the top ; and as I was unprovided with strong chains to support the stone-work, it was more prudent to 
avoid risking auy accidents by selecting to cast the more secare of the two gates. 
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The pieces composing the " parent " cast now have to be carefully packed for 

removal to England, and on arrival will Ije fitted together, previous to any steps for 

reproducing the requisite number of copies of the gateway. When the first perfect 

_ . , , . . . ..^ . set of pieces have Ijeen reproduced, they will be 

Large-Bized photosraphB of the casts, i -li. x a xi. • • i x j. 

^ for bnilt up to represent the original gateway to serve 

an a type for other copies, and I propose to have large-sized photograplis taken of 
each piece of the cast to accompany the detail drawings of the other carved gate- 
ways round the Sanchi Tope. 

The chief difiiculty throughout the work was to make all the gelatine moulds 
before the weather l)ecame too hot. A dry atmosphere is more favourable than a 
dump one, and therefore a great difFei*ence in the dry and wet bulb thermometer 
reelings renders a high temperature less powerful to affect the gelatine ; but it 
may l)e roughly stated that without 12 h^urs with the thermometer below 80*^ the 
gelatine fails to obtain that elastic consistency which is so essential to the produc- 
tii^n of a gr>od mould. 

In order, therefore, to run a successful race with the daily increasing heat, it 
was necessary for each mi^deller to work his hardest; and I have pleasure in the 
special favourable mention of Sergeant Bullen, Corporals Jackson and Heath, r.e., 
who throughout the work displayed untiring energy; als*), in stating that the under- 
mentioned native modellers worked well — S. Burnald and Puneswumy, f r(»m the 
Madras School of Industrial Art; Nobin Chander Mukerji, Ronomali I'al, Khudi- 
ram Has, fr^m the Calcutta School of Ai-t; and Girder, modeller from Agra. 

7. During the casting operations Thakur Dass and Habil>ula, the 
draughtsmen who accompanied me to Kashmir and Muttra, were employed in 

making detail drawings of the ruined southern 

j:::;:^!'^^'""' °' **""'''° a^^ . «««*«-•» ^-^teways of the Tope. I propose to 

obtain permission to have tlie-e drawings publish- 
ed at the India Office to form V<>lume 3 of the Arch»«»l.)gical Series. [These were 
used by Mr. Ferj^usson in his " Troe and Scr]wnt Worshi|)." — H. H. C] The cast- 
ing operations excited a great deal of interest among the natives round Bhopal and 
Bhilsa, and every day I received visits from large pjirties of natives reiiuesting 
permission to look at the finished casts, which were drying in tents. 

8. The expediency of restoring ruined buildings and keeping them in repair 
„ , ,. , . , . has enguLred the attention of Government at 

Kestoration aiul conservation of ruins. • ^ • 

various times. 
In the majority of cases it would, peihajis, be more suitable to attend to main- 
tenance rather tlian to undertake complete restoration. At first I was of opinion 
that the fallen gates of the Sanchi T *i)e could be restored {i.e. during the c;isting 
operations, but 1 had neither time nor funds — H. H. C), but on more careful in- 
vestigation I not only find that such a restoration would be very expensive on 
account of the great masses of stone composing the gate, but also extremely difficult, 
as in both gateways the piers, which wt)uld have to support the whole superstruc- 
ture, were found on excavation to be split down their entire lengths and otherwise 
broken. The most to be done at Sanchi without going to great expense would l)e 
to consei've the carvings intact, and to prevent mischievous chipping off of heads 
of stone figures and animals. Steps sh<mld also, I think, be taken by the Begum 
to prevent the two standing gateways from falling, and to do anything reasonable 
tliat may tend to the conservation of the wonderful remains on the Sanchi hill. 

In regard to the preservation or restoration of the buildings around Muttra, 

the Hindu temple at Bindrabun, known as Mandir 
bu,^StXMutt^r4S.ooL' «"bind Deoji, would require a complete restom- 

tion of the superstructure, ouch a work from its 
size would entail very great expense. [This has since been restored by Mr. Heath. — 
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H. H. C] An amalgamated list of architectural structures in the North-Western 
Provinces was prepared from lists furnished by Commissioners of Divisions in 
1868, and this temple was thus noticed : — 

" It is falling into great diRrepair, and the Mdhnnt GoshainR are not inclined to repair it. 
Thev care little for the state of the building as long as their fees come in regularly. Suggests that 
the tl:na of Jaipur, who is a descendant, be requested to g^rant funds for its repair, or repair it 
himseli." 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces remarks 
marginally that " Government ought to keep this in repair." 

I was informed at Bindrabun that admwing of the original form of the temple 
might be found on the walls of the Fort at Jaipur [I have had a tracing made 
of the frescoe which is in tiie Amber Palace, Jaipur. — H. H. C] : thus, a roof like the 
original can be restored. The interior of the temple requires a great deal of petty 
repair, and I think that the Mahunt Goshains should be urged to preserve it. 

The temple at Goverdhun, called Mandir Hardeoji, also requires much 
repair ; the roof is very unsafe, and the superstructure of the sanctuary 
was destroyed by Aurungzib. A note in the Amalgamated List of Buildings in 
the North-Western Provinces states — " About twenty years, ago Kajah Bulwunt 
Singh of Bhurtpur had it repaired, and the present Rajah, Juswunt Singh, intends 
doing so now.'' 

The Palaces at Dig are in very excellent repair, and are frequently inhabited 
by the Raja of Bhurtpur and English visitors. 

At Patehpur-Sikri it appears that a portion of the Durgah Fund is at the 
disposal of the Collector of Agra, and that urgent repairs are executed in buildings 
that are occupied. 

Akbar's office is in use as a dftk bungalow, and the Birbul Palace and the 
house of Miriam, one of Akbar's wives, are occasionally occupied by Europeans. [I 
hope that a proper d^k bungalow will be built and so release these buildings, the 
repairs of which are now sanctioned. — H. H. C] 

Shaikh Sal'm Chisti's tomb is in good preservation, and the only buildings 
that appeared (during my sfeiy at Fatehpur Sikri) to require conservation were 
the apartments used by the Sultana and the Khas Mehal. 

The eaves of the roofs in both should be renewed to protect the stone-work 
from the rain, as well as to take away the air of neglect that hangs over these 
buildings. 

The ancient temples in Kashmir are mostly in a ruinous condition. The 

Maharaja should, however, do something to pre- 
Conservation of Kashmir temples. serve these interesting ruins. The enclosure and 

temple of Marttand should be kept free from jungle, and it would be no great 
expense to cover the now open roof of the temple with a thatch so as to preserve 
what is left of the interior carvings. 

The tank round the temple at Pandrethan should be cleared of reeds, and the 
stone roof repaired in order to preserve the beautiful carved stone ceiling in the 
interior. 

The enclosure and the temple at Bhaniyar appear to receive some care, 
and, being the most perfect of their kind in Kashmir, should not be allowed to 
fall into a worse condition than the present. At Avantipur it would be useless 
to attempt any repair or restoration. At the other temples at Payach, Pathan 
Wangat and Srinagar, the jungle should be prevented from choking up the ruins 
and cleared^ so as to allow of close inspection. 
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Note on the Industrial Arts in India, dated May 1879. 

1. Although influonces have been long active tending to deteriorate the 
original character of Indian ornament, no great attention has been drawn to 
the subject until within the last few years. 

2. Changes have been wrought so gradually that they have received little 
notice from those whose daily occupations have been to minister to the more urgent 
and practical wants of this country. It is only by comparing the manufactures 
of 80 or 40 years ago with those of to-day that a full estimate can be formed 
of the harm that has been done. 

3. Owen Jones, Sir Dig]>y Wyatt, Redgrave, Liibke, Langles, Dr. Royle, 
TayK>r, Forbes Watson, and Hirdwood have at various times drawn attention 
to tlie peculiar merits of indigenous Indian ornament as applied to works of 
utility ; but the JirH concentrated effort to bring tfigether the facts of the 
subject as at present known wa-^ made when, in 1S74, the task of compiling 
a descriptive catalogue of the Indian objects exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum fell upon myself. 

4. The opportunity I then had of ejtamining both the collections there 
and at the Indian Museum served to strengthen and stimulate the interest 
I have always taken in the general subject of Indian architecture and art. 

6. As Arch eohgical Surveyor in the North- Western Provinces from 1868 
to 1S70, my obsei'vations were mostly directed to old temples and buildings in 
Kashmir, at Agra, Delhi, and at Sanchi in Central India; but architecture 
is the parent of industrial ornament, and the latter is often to be valued not 
alone for its intrinsic beauty, but for the interest it possesses in a recognisable 
architectural origin. 

6. The collections of Indian art at the Indian Museum and at South 
Kensington are the results of various Exhibitions held in London and abroad. 
Many of the best specimens of modern art industries that have been collected in 
this country for the international gatherings of 1851, 1855, 1862, 1807, 1870-74 
and 1878, have eventually been secured for one or other of those institutions. 

7. From those it is curious to trace that g^radual introduction of European 
forms of ornament which have not ceased to import a debasing and impure character 
to the ornament and colouring emj)Ioyed in the industrial arts. This degradation 
has of late, and specially since the last Exhibition at Paris, excited much comment; 
but if the corruption of Indian art by the uncontrolled mixture of styles meets 
with no approval in Europe, how much more should dissatisfaction and disapproval 
be felt among those who are in the country, and in whose hands lies the power 
of rendering help ? 

It the debasement appears in the collections at home, it certainly is much 
more apparent in the objects daily produced and sold to us in this country. 

8. I know of no example so deplorable as the present condition of Aligarh 
pottery. In former days this industry was noted for graceful well- modelled 
shapes. To-day it is detestable for its worthless imitation of English jugs covered 
with vine leaves. I quote this case of Aligarh pottery, as collections are 
displayed for sale at the railway station at^ Aligarh, and always excite in me 
feelings of regret at what I consider to be an iniustry completely ruined. 

9. There are, however, many examples of handicraft more or less debased by 
our Western tastes and styles — some so much as to damage the demand for them. 

It is often difficult to tell pieces of Delhi from vulgar Birmingham jewellery. 
The kuft metal work of Gujrat and Sialkot loses its flavour in the application 
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to inkstands^ picture frames and small objects, instead of to shields and arms. 
Carpets are now often woven on designs furnished by tasteless English dealers ; 
embroideries are applied to English instead of Indian fabrics; and the patterns 
in Kashmir shawls are no longer the so splendid s])ecimens of pore Indian colouring 
and outline that has made them famous in years gone by. 

10. The importance of helping Indian industries to recover their old 
characteristics should, I think, be considered in connection not only with the value 
from an educational point of view, but with tlie view to a direct benefit which may 
arise to the craftsmen themselves, and ultimately to Government. 

11. The love of decorative art is very much on the increase in Europe, and is 
difiusing itself all over England. People formerly content to accept anything from 
India as a mere '* curiosity/' are now more discriminating as to purity of style. 
They know something of Hindu forms and mythology, and of the exigencies of the 
Mussalman creed forbidding the imitation of human or animal shapes. A demand 
may not instantly result from sueh growing knowledge, but in tracing the possible 
future of Indian arts the tastes and knowledge of patrons and buyers are worthy 
of consideration. 

12. Museums and Art schools have been established in this country, but not 
with any very precise aims as regards Native art. [The schools want ample means 
and special opportunities for studying Indian arts. — H. H. C, l8-7-b2.] To. 
render them of use they should be accessible and attractive to Natives, and well 
stored with objects of the best indigenous art. 

13. Instruction in European styles confuses the Native student, and unfits 
him for the development and advancement of his own cmft. With the best wish 
to adopt our forms, he fails, for want of sym])athy and understanding. lie reverts, 
however, with readiness to his own traditional ornament. 

14. To bring this back to hirn requires ample illustrative material, in the 
collection of which lies the mainspring of the power of Government to render 
assistance. Give a clever workman a good Native pattern, and he works willingly 
and with success; but he is incajrable of correctly interpreting European forms. 

15. The varieties of ornamental manufactures in India are numerous : some 
alive, some dying, some dead, and some perverted. To revive and preserve ciin, I 
think, 1)0 best accomplished by taking stuck of the best ancient and modern work 
and making it easy of reference to Natives. 

16. I believe that a series of illustrations collected from the best types would 
not be very difficult or costly to produce. The sources from which they could be 
obtained are — 

{a) architectural flat and carved ornament; 
{b) ancient works of industrial art ; and 

(e) from existing illustrations of varieties of Indian art in English and 
foreign books on the subject. 

17. The drawing published in single plates could be purchased by Natives, or 
in some cases distributed free of cost ; schools of art and museums should have on 
view and for sale a complete set. 

18. I l)elieve that a simple process of giving illustrations will accomplish 
much good, and after it proves itself to be successful the scope of museums and 
schools of art may be extended. 

19. As an example of where good patterns seem to be wanted, I may men- 
tion the case of pottery made at Multan. Two Natives know the secret of naaking 
the two shades of blue, by means of which they produce beautiful efCects in the 
limited sphere of their traditional foliation. They apply this with great success to 
plates, tiles for mosques, vases, &c., but they have not access to the thousand 
varieties of ornamental outline existing in the enrichments of old Hindu and 
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MuliHmmodau building. They also want more knowledge of the old pottery 
shipes which India can supply from its three corners. Encouragement would 
esLtend this industry^ which does not confine itself to Multan, but is still aliye in 
Sind. 

20. There exist throughout India many thousand craftsmen able to produce 
adminible saleable works in textiles, pottery, metal, wood and stone; and I cannot 
but think that it would be more profitable to encourage these people in industrial 
pursuits mther than they should be left to labour in the fields. 

21. To keep up the interest among workpeople who still produce good manu- 
factures, the establishment throughout India of an industrial order of merit, say a 
medal or certificate, would be of great good. It would be necessary to show care 
in the award of such recognitions ; but there are many civil and military officers 
possessed of good taste from whom local judging committees could be formed. 
The labour to them would alone be a relief in the dull monotony of official work, 
and would excite an interest, not only in India, but amongst their friends in 
England. 

22. To collect the necessary materials for producing illustrations of the best 
known ancient and modern art industries will require the co-operation of Local 
Governments and Administrations; but with such assistance^ and with a small grant 
from imperial funds, a staff of clever Native craftsmen may be organised to carry 
out the work.* 
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Report from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., on Special Duty, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works Depart- 
ment, dated Simla, 10th May 1880. 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter No. 126B., dated the 20th ultimo, 
requesting me to submit a report on the subject of a definite scheme for carrying out 
the conservation of monuments of artistic and historical interest. 

2. In the memorandum which I beg leave to annex to this report I have 
Appendix II pointed out tliat, for special repairs, preservation and 

illustrations, it will probably be necessary to create 
Divisions similar to that in the North- Western Provinces for — 

(1) Bengal. 

(2) The Punjab. 

(3) The Central Provinces, Rajputana, and Central India. 
(1) Bombay and Hyderabad. 

(5) Madras and Mysore. 

It may be found on investigation that some Divisions should not be limited 
to a Presidency or Province. For instance, it may be held convenient that Gwalior 
should be placed under the Arch©ological Division in the North- Western 
Provinces. 

I have recently inspected the architectural and historical monuments to be 
found in and around Lahore and Delhi, and hold the strong opinion that, if the 

* I hare drawn up a list of some Indian industries of which I know si>uieihing. 



In7jll^jcr^ at *L. «e ai-:. 'i- ..^--t a»: 7. rr.: ik ruces be rescued from the adverse 
drt-;ni*;-i-.>* a-.i =>--r •%-.:! T-..^ t- =*-^ a tirge extent, very valuable 






B^:..V Lai ^^ 2-.: J. --:. .:. -- ar=. =^^t . -r^r places in the Panjab having 
interwinza'«i •- ^ ^ si 7. .zi--.--, ai et c w:^. h azv mentioned in the official 
Est pti' L^hr^i ip It 7-: : .t I » «. ; --i^^Tr-^ tli^t ^Lkj Mit^neral Cannin|^ham, r.k., 
shuU ijf- a-k^i : f-r-.:.;: ->^ ^^^^-^ c a=]J; :«-:^ ''f anA* .l..o.ical interest in 
the Pr'»\ince wh.cn jiat e i-i^^r? «i»..^ f r ?r««kl care -r preser\ati«jn. 

There fe en-.ocii ^>rk ar L^ r? ais»l RrZii a!. -^ to justify the establL<%hment 

. , .,_, , ^- . . • ,, ' ^ * =*:pante Ar.-hi^urvtcLral I>i^i»iion for the Panjab. 

Ptojab- ^-^'-^ "^ c....'^ m amn-ats can be taken up 

^ra^i'JL*:: V- as ^in-i* are pT»..vT.i^ ; bat I feel that it is 
necessary to besrin at the irn^«jrt-kiit otntr*^, r.^rin:? cuDvinced from what I have 
lately seen that arcliittretural m- r^iuntrT^'L^ have su^cred, and are sufiPerincr more 
from the acts for which G»-rvemrDent is re^^» ii-;-!e taan fr»»m the natural decay 
and ruin produced by rain cr veg^<ftati n in the jmurie and deserted places. 

I hope during the present year t«» Ije a'le to investiiratp S4>me of the most 

_ reinartir le Kui J:n:r? in Beniral, the Central Provinces, 

V^^^^ "" Rajpiitana, an^i Ceiitral India, as well as in the Bombay 

and Madras Pres.dfQc.es, with the view of submitting 
definite proposals. 

The Agent to the Governor General in Central India has recently recommended 
that the vegetation round the famous Buddhist Tope at Sanchi be cleared and the 
fallen gateways re-erecte*l, and Mr. Bernard has in\'ited my opinion. I not only 
think Major Prideaux'* prop ;sal to clear away the jungle an exceedingly good 
one, but hold that the setting up of the fallen gates is one of the first and most 
important works in a scheme of conservation of valuable antiquities and works 
of art in India. When engaged in making a cast of the eastern gateway in 
1870, I had careful drawings made of the fragments of the fallen south and western 
gateways ; also of the small gateway near the large tope ; and these have been 
publislied in Mr. Fergusson's book on Tree and Serpent Worship. (See page 111, 
plaU's VII and VIII; page 116, plate XV; and page 119, plates XVIII, XIX, 
and XXL) 

From those restored drawings (most of the pieces of stone carvings are on the 

tf round) it will be peen that some of the stone-work is missing, and would have to 
>o supplied in phiin blocks in order that the structures may be built up securely. 

I am at present able to Htwak particularly only of Laliore and Delhi, and of 
what Mr. Heath (the Kxc»cuiive Engineer of the Archaeological Division in the 
NurtluWeHtoru ProviniTB) has done at Agra and the neighbourhood. 

Of the latter work 1 submit a Hepiuiite report. The results are satisfactory 
AmwmlU 1 in the highest degree, and must be most gratifying 

to their author, Sir John Strachey. l^Ae work insH^ 
tnliil b^ ^im in t^i* Nitrf^-^ll ffifrrH l*ronHCt\s shows convincingiif how barbarous it 
u h ^*i(hhoU nimilttr mtuisHrt'ii JW ftr(fst*rvuiioH from other parts of India. 

it, Witluntt eutorluw; iuto a longthy description of buildings which are well 
known iind liavo ufton beon doMoribiHl by Major-General Cunningham, b.b., 
Mi\ FiMmtMntin and utluMH, 1 nunvly Iumv note the condition in which I found some 
wi \\\\^\\ miiinif nn* Into Ni«>t» and nt<^to what 1 think nmvssary to prevent farther 
iKhmi) 01' nuMt \\^\\ n\on( , and what in wrti^in avisos sliould l)e done towards complete 
^^no^ath^n \^k h^t\»inti ni» 
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4. Buildings at Lahore. — ^The first building that I visited at Lahore is an 

.. old gateway, called the " CAaudufji" which is 1 J 

^^' miles off on the Multan road. It was the principal 

entrance to a gfarden, which no longer exists, and which was built by Zeban Nishan, 

daughter of Alamgir, in 1641 A.D. 

This gateway is square in plan, and had four minarets, three of which remain. 
The material is brick, laid in lime mortar and faced with beautiful coloured tiles, cut 
in ornamental shapes and fitted, one to the other, like mosaic work. 

The colours are unusually numerous — yellow, green, brick-red, dark*blue, light- 
blue, gold colour, orange — arranged in foliated patterns in spandrels, panels, sotiits, 
and borders. 

One corner of the gateway has completely fallen. Plans and elevations will be 
made, to show exactly what the present condition is. Tlie tile-work is so beautiful, 
that I think the progress of decay and ruin should be stopjxjd by securing the 
existing veneer and by propping up and strengthening the weak portions of the 
masonry. The fallen debris should be cleared away, and the place cleaned up and 
surrounded by a stone railing. The cost of these measures will be estimated when 
the plans are completed. 

The Shahlimar Oardens. — The Shahlimar Gardens, about 4 miles from 
«». ui: fi -,1 . Lahore on. the Amritsar road, were laid out in 

Shahlimar Gardens. i/>i-»at^i ^ «jt n cii-i 

lo>7 A.u. by order of the Jimperor Shahjahan. 
They are extensive and surrounded by a fine wall and masonry gateways. The 
gardens, although sometimes called the ** Versailles of the Pun jab,'' are indifferently 
kept up, and the canals of water and fountains require cleaning out and repairing. 
The baradaris and kiosques in the centre were looted by Uanjit Singh of their 
marbles, and have been badly restored ; and the brick- work laid on edge in fanciful 
patterns on the terraces and walks should be put in good order. At one corner of 
the enclosure is a kammam — at present dirty and neglected ; but there are some finely 
painted wotnlen doorways between the various bath-rooms, which should be taken 
care of and protected by a hard colourless varnish, such as is used to preserve 
old- oil-i)aintings. 

Painted wooden decorations of Shah Jahan's time are not very common, as so 
much lias been destroyed in his buildings. It is therefore all the more satisfactory 
to come across specimens which are not past preservation. The central baradari has 
coloured walls of arabesques painted in fresco, and some richly painted wooden ceil- 
ings. To prevent damage, measures should be taken by some one specially engaged 
for his acquaintance with processes for reviving and preserving old painted work. 
Plans are in course of preparation of this garden and its buildings which will 
permit of an estimate being framed for keeping up the place and what remains of 
its decorative works. 

Golabi Bagh. — On the road to the Shahlimar Gardens and about half-way 
Q J . . „ j^ is a gateway which formed the entrance to the 

Golabi Bagh, The garden has disappeared, but this 
building, at present occupied by the police, is a fine specimen of coloured tile-work 
(or ** kashiy' as it is called), and is worth preserving from the ruin which is rapidly 
overtaking it. Drawings are in course of preparation showing its existing state, 
and from which the estimate for preserving the building can be framed. It will, 
in my opinion, be merely necessary to secure the present veneer of tile-work, and 
to strengthen the existing masonry and make the roof proof against rain. The 
building should be cleared and fenced round with a good stone railing. 

Begxunpura. — Beyond the Golabi Bagh and off the road to the left in the 

„ .... ^ „ 8hahlimar direction is a small building at a place 

^ ^ *- called Begumpura, where the tile-work is very 
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fine, and worthy of the same kind of protection recommended for the Golabi Bagh 
gate. Drawings will be made. 

Sliahdara. — Shahdara is on the north bank of the BAvi^ and about 2 miles 
from Lahore by the State Railway. Here are — 

Tomb of Jahangir at Sbahd««. (^ *^« ^°^^ ^^ Jahangir, with enclosure and 

garden ; 

(2) a sarai ; 

(3) the tomb and enclosure of Asuf Khan and that of Nur Jahan. 

Tlie whole place, excepting the actual tomb of Jahangir, is utterly neglected 
and uncared for. Baliadur Shah, Ahmad Shah and Ranjit Singh carried oS many 
of the marbles, and the occupation by the British troops after the Sikh war caust*d 
great damage. There exists, however, an evil which has caused, and is still 
causing, unceasing and cruel destruction. Between the tombs of Jahangir and 
Asuf Khan is the sarai, which has been converted into an engine-yard and manu- 
facturing depot of the State Railway. Holes have been knocked in the walls, 
the grounds broken up, and the various gateways occupied by the railway 
employes and their families 1 As I have said^ the mausoleum of Jahangir 
is the only building at all cared for. It is in the centre of a large square- 
walled enclosure, and was built by Nur Jahan in 1628 A.D. It now consists of a 
raised terrace with lofty minarets at the four comers. Below the terrace is an open 
colonnade, which surrounds the tomb of the Emperor. The inlaid marble-work 
and painted decorations are very beautiful and well worth protection and renovation. 

Before Ranjit Singh's time there existed a marble pavilion on the teftace, but 
the materials were removed by him to build the baradari in the Huzuri 
Bagh in Lahore. My own impression from the style of this baradari is 
that it was removed bodily from Shahdara. If this is ascertained on care- 
ful investigation to be the case (and tolerably trustworthy evidence could be 
obtained by measurements and inquiry), I think the building ought to be restored 
to its former position. Along the walls of the open colonnade round the tomb is a 
Dado of beautiful tile-work, now invisible on account of coats of whitewash : this 
whitewash should be carefully removed. 

Plans of the Shahdai*a enclosures and tomb are in course of preparation. The 
garden round Jaliangir's tomb is a mere waste, and part of it is let out for ordinary 
cultivation. Some of the gateways have fallen to ruin, and should be, as far as 
possible, repaired. 

As an essential part of the whole conception, I am strongly of opinion that 
the grounds should be put in thorough good order without any expensive horticulture, 
and that the encroachments made by the Ravi at the south corner should be restrained 
by strong walls and breakwaters. 

It is difficult to roughly guess at the probable cost of putting the grounds and 
buildings in repair ; but I hear that orders have issued for the railway to move their 
shops and to leave the place, so that the cost of this would not be debitable to the 
work of conservation. 

Badshahi Maqid. — The Jama Masjid, or Badshahi Masjid, near the fort, 

. was built by Aurangzib in 1674 A. D., and is in 

*"* **^* a fair state, having, through the exertion of Major 

Parry Nisbet, when Deputy Commissioner of Lahore^ been repainted inside and 

generally repaired. The funds were subscribed by the Muhammadans of the city. 

Repairs to the colonnade of the building require to be completed. In front of tins 
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\ masjid is the Huznri Bagh, in the centre of which stands a marble pavilion with 

K some beautifully painted ceilings^ composed, if not wholly, of paH of the materials 

of the cupola which formerly surmounted Jahangir's tomb at Sliahdara. As I liave 
already stated, I think ihe cupola should, if possible, be restored to its original 
position. 

The Roshnai Qate. — ^The Sosinai Gateway, near the Huzuri Bagh, has been 

badly restored, and is an example of tlie damage 
o6 nai a way. ^^^^ when Work of this kind is left to unqualified 

and unsympathetic hands. 

Banjit Sing's Tomb — ^Is in fair preservation, but it has some fine door- 
n- .. c' • TV* K ways of carvtHl woid, which require cleaning and 

nji mg 8 m . preserving. Sir Donald Macleod had the interior 

columns strengthened with iron clamps. 

These building.s (t./?., the Jama jUanJid, the Ifo^^knai Gatetray, and Ranjtf Stpff's 
Ttymh) call for no sj)ecial treatment, but should be in charge of the Executive Engi- 
neer of the Punjab Architectural Division. 

Wazir Khan's Mosque. — ^The Monqueof JFaztr Khan, built in 1635 A.D., in 
. , the centre of the city, is a magnificent specimen of 

oflqne. tile decoration. It is itself a perfect grammar of 

coloured ornament, and is one of the mt^st valuable arel.itectural monuments in liiihorc. 
It furnishes nearly as much subjc^it and matter for the studont <;f dfcorative art as the 
Alhambrait!4e1f,and a volume rivalling Owen Jones' work could be produced. As I 
have elsewhere state<l, the illustration of ai-chitectural matter, such as this building 
p.jssesses profusely, will do more to revive and encourage the ceramic art of India than 
anything I know of. The m-sque and its enclosing walls and buildings are built of 
brick, veneered over with tiles cut and laid like mosaic work. Joeing in the heart of 
the dusty city, it is sadly in want of cleaning and rejxiir. Plans and drawings are 
being made, but any necessary funds laid cut in prolonging the existence of this 
beautiful building would be well worth spending. 

I also strongly rec.»mmend the sanction of Rs. ,5,000 for the pn dnctii>n of a 
set of detailed illustrations of coKaired tile- work in Indian buildings based on this 
mosque and for re[x»ating 250 sets by chromo-lith.»graphy. 

Lahore Port. — There is a great deal of interesting architecture to be seen 

in the fort, if one could only get at it. On enter- 
Piilacc buUdings in the Lahore Fort, j^^^ ^j^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^j, ^^^ ^j^^ j^,^ ^^j ^^^^.xv^ 

is to be seen covered with designs in inlaid enamelled tiles i)eculiar for the represent- 
ation of human figures, animals, and signs of the z<.diac. The whole of this 
should be preserved and made as secure as possible against rain. On the 10th (i 
April, when 1 first went to examine the buildings, I found myself stopped at the 
entrance to the S/iish Mahal and Snman Biirj by a sentry, because some prisonere 
from Kabul were confined in those buildings. The fine old pillai-ed Uiwan-i-Jm 
and throne-room is in use as a common barrack room filled with men's beds and 
kit, and the rooms at the back of the throne uspd for dining in. The walls and 
ceilings of the latter were once finely painted, and these, together with the 
marble throne and cupola, are nc^t likely under present circumstances to meet with 
very tender treatment. The building is also much spoilt by being enclosed all 
round, instead of being, as originally and like all buildings of its class, an open 
pavilion. 

Khwabgah. — ^Tlie Khwahgoh of Shah Jahan, of marble and lattice- work, is 
in use as a garrison chapel — from its traditions about as unsuitable a place for 
Christian worship as could be selected. The building is enclosed on all sides by 
ugly wadded purdahs, and a new and utterly unsuitable modern timber roof has 
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b^en added. The font is at a place which Shah Jahan would most likely have 
selected for his couch to catch the air through the marble lattice. 

Moti Masjid, — The Moil Masjid of the Palace^ a small and beautiful build- 
ing of white marble, is now blocked up, and otherwise adapted to the purpose of a 
treasury. It was therefore quite impossible to examine the building closely. The 
hammam between this and the Diwan-i-Am is used as a hospital. 

The remains of some of Jahangir's buildings are used as the Sergeant-Major's 
quarters. And some domed buildings belonging to the palace ^vith painted ceilings 
(•.)ne of which a year ago barely escaped the departmental whitewash brush) are in 
use as oificers' quarters. The only buildings not in present use are the Armourif^ 
which is a sort of museum of old weapons, the Shinh Mahal and the Naulaka, a 
mosaic marble pavilion of Aurangzib, much out of repair. The latter should be 
restored and thoroughly renovated. 

The Shish Mahal. — ^The painted ceilings and walls of this building were 
renovated at the time of the Prince's visit, but it is not difficult to see the difference 
between the new and old work. 

Careful plans and drawings of all the buildings in the fort are being made, 
and will be submitted, for prolonging their existence as works of art and 
for terminating their incongruous relations with the military authorities. I 
would recommend that all the buildings of interest be, as far as p)ssible, restored 
and fenced in, so as to keep them separate from the barrack buildings, and that 
they be kept up solely as show places and as the only m^ans of perpetuating some 
of the most beautiful and interesting specimens of Lahore Imperial Mogul art. 
When it is considered what an outcry would be made at a proposal to convert &7. 
James' Palace into an underground railway station, or Hampton Court into a 
barrack, I think that there exist fair grtiunds at Lahore for putting an end to the 
present discreditable state of things at the Fort and Shahdara^ and for some such 
measures as I here put forward in regard to other valuable buildings. 

The Port and Palace bmldings at Delhi. — 

m p^f w?^awn?hi?w As in the case of the l^ort buildings at Lahore, 

Tlie Fort aud raLice building. . ia n • i ^ n • -i-i .• 

those at JDeLhi are almost all in military occupation. 

The Diwan-i-Am. — ^Tlie great pillared Diwan-i-Jm, with its fine marble 
mosaic canopy and throne, is used as a canteen, and on the right of the throne is 
a bar for serving out liquor ! To the left of the throne is an enclosure of bamboo 
screen-work in which Nubbi Bux keeps a soldiers' coffee-shop I Above and at the 
back of the throne is a small open apartment, the walls of which are faced with the 
celebrated black marble mosaic work ; but this work, as well as the inlaid patterns on 
the throne, have been villainously repaired in coloured plaster, and the arrangement 
of the panels is not as formerly. Some of these panels were removed by Sir John 
Jones at the time of the Mutiny, and are at the India Office Museum in 
London. They might be brought to this country and placed in their original 
p isition. The door at the back of this room has been ingeniously filled up with iron 
bars, through which the interesting process of sodawater manufacture can be watched 
and heard. The whole building should be cleared, kept clean and repaired. 

The Diwan-i-Khaa. — This beautiful pavilion is not in military occupation, 
but it has been disgracefully treated. To prepare for a ball given in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, the moulded fretwork of the wooden ceiling in the centre of the 
building was repainted in black, red and gold instead of white and gold, the 
origi lal colours, and the central rose was converted into a sort of starved star-fish ! 
The effect, it is needless to say, is harsh and glaring. Fortunately the outer 
colonnade has the design of its ceiling intact, and from it the original colours and 
pattern can be restored in the ceiling of the centre liall. There is a great deal of 
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heautifnl painted work to regtore at Delhi, and it will be necessary to engage a 
properly qualified restorer of paintings to do the work. Tlie roof of the Diwan- 
i-Khas is in an unsafe condition, and the proposal to renew it with iron beams 
seems to me to be right, provided the old ceiling below is left undisturbed; and 
this can only be done by leaving the present wooden beams to which the old 
ceiling is secured, and by inserting the iron joists from the top of the roof. 

The painted work in the ceiling of the outer colonnade should be simply 
repaired and left as nearly as possible as it is now in tone and pattern, but rendered 
durable by means of transparent varnishes or other remedies familiar to the expert 
in painting restoration. 

In order to examine the beams of the roof, the ceiling was pulled down in 
several places (instead of opening up the roof from above); and in replacing the 
moulded fret pattern, small half-moulded sticks were screwed up, and the screw.- 
heads may be still seen ! 

Tlie decorations of this building are perhaps the finest of any done under 
Shah Jahan, and, if I may express the opinion, no expense or care should be spared 
to prolong their existence. The marble floor of the building seems in fair order ; 
tlie Dado of mosaic wants repair, many stones having been picked out and the 
holes in some places filled with coloured plaster. The beautiful, gilded arabesques 
on the upper part of the marble pillars should be carefully restored where the 
weather has washed ofE the pattern, and the roof must be n^e perfectly water- 
tight. 

Elhwabgah, Baitak, and Saman Bmj. — ^The marble buildings on the right 

of the Diwan^i'KAait comprise the Khwabgahy Baitak^ and Saman BurJ, and are filled 
with beautiful marble traceries and painted ceilings and walls ; but in the outer 
verandah some of the decoration has become weather-beaten. The marble mosaic 
Dado round the rooms is a good deal damaged and requires repairs. The painted 
ceiling in the small kiosque which projects towards the river is damaged, and the 
railing which formerly went round the front is wanting. 

The two small rooms towards the Diwan^i-Khas have been plastered and white- 
washed, thus hiding a painted and gilt wall. The red sandstone columns between 
them were chunamed over in 1876. 

The Hammam. — The Hammam buildings on the left of the Diwan-i-KhuB 
have had all their painted ceilings whitewashed over. The floors and baths are inlaid 
with stones, and require much repair and renovation. 

As in the case of the buildings on the right of the Biwan^KAas, the sandstone 
columns which face that building are plastered over. 

The Moti Masjid. — ^The Moti Masjidy close to the Biwan^i-Kkas, is in fair 
condition, but petty repairs are necessary to put the marble floor and inlaid work in 
order. 

The Haiyat Baksh. — ^When laid out by Shah Jahan the fort buildings were 
all connected by covered colonnades, and there were several gardens, one of which, 
the Haiyat Baksh^ has disappeared ; but the bath in the centre and two marble 
pavilions still remain. These latter have had their marble mosaic Dados white- 
washed ; one building is used for serving out meat rations, and the other as a gym- 
nasium 1 

The Bang MahaL — The Rang Mahaly or painted palace, is now whitewashed, 
re-roofed, and partitioned oB, to suit the requirements of a mess-house ! 

Many other buildings in the fort are put to improper uses ; and I think 
there can be no two opinions on the necessity for keeping all the interesting and 
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d(H5orative parts of Shah Jahan's palace ae much as possi}>le as they were, and only 
for the gratification and edification of European and Native visitors. 

It would be easy to fence them all in one enclosure ; and after they are re- 
paired and renovated, and the troops are accomm xlated in other and more suitable 
Duildinffs, the whole should lie handed over to the custody of the local civil author- 
ities to keep clean and properly cared for. 

Plans are beino^ made and estimates are in course of preparation for doing all 
that is necessary, without including the cost of erecting suitable buildings for mili- 
tary purposes elsewhere in the fort. 

..^ The Jama Masjid. — ^Tlie Jama Maajid is 

ama asji . j^^^^ repaired by Muharamadans and by occa- 

sional gifts. It is in very good order, but wants to \ye kept cleaner. 
The " Mimbah,^' or pulpit, of white marble, wants repairing. 

Zinath-Ul-Masjid. — The Zinafk'Ul'3faftJid is a, ^ne mosque, built in 1710 

A.D. by Zinath-ul-Nisan, daughter of Aurangzib. 
Zinath-ul-Maijid. j^ ^^^ ^^ ^ £g^y years ago as a Commissariat 

bakery ; but this has been removed. Whitewash was lil)erally applied when artil- 
lerymen were quartered in the building during the mutiny, and the whole place 
is now thoroughly neglected ; the roof leaks, and the red sandstone beams below 
are decaying in consequence. The building is in Delhi, in what is called Darya- 
gunge, and should be put in good order. Plans are preparing for an estimate. 

Buildings at the Kutub. — The Ktffuh Minar is in good order generally, but 
« ., ,. i. Au ir i. u some of the carved stone-work in the lower band 

Baildinga at the KutuD. • !• n- xv i i- rni i i i j 

(See photographs in Book on Archi- 18 tailing away through cmbhing. 1 his should 

lecture of Ancient Delhi, pnblished by be made secure, and the carved work, which has 

the Arundel Society iu 1872.) become discoloured by weather, should, if possible, 

be cleaned. 

The whole of the ruins about the Minar, such as the Masjid^^Kutuh-nUIslam^ 
Kutub'Ud-din' s arches j Sham.H-Hddln\s archass and Aia-ud-dht's gate, Shams^ud^din^n 
tomb, &c., should be cleared of fallen stone, the carved portions collected and, if 
possible, replaced from where they fell ; other debris of no interest should be re- 
moved. Columns and walls shi«uld be rendered secure, and roofs made water-tight. 
The whole area should be enclosed with a substantial stone railing to keep away 
cattle, which now defile the place ; and the grounds • should be kept up, and good 
paths made to all the interesting monuments in the vicinity. A plan is iu cuurse 
of being made which will show what I propose, and from which an estimate can be 
framed. 

Tmfl.Tn Zamin, — ^The tomb of Imam Zamin, which is surrounded with red 

sandstone screenwork, is much covered with white- 
Imam Zamm. wash, which is a great disfigurement. 

Jamali KamaJL — The tomb of Maulvi Jamali Kamaliy 1535 A.D., near the 

Metcalfe House at the Kutuby is the remains of a 
JamaU KamaU. ^^^^ beautiful building ; it stands in an enclo- 

sure now overgrown with jungle. The floor of the building is of white marble, 
and round the walls is a Dado of partly whitewashed tiles. The upper walls are beau- 
tifully inlaid with colored tile-work, and the ceiling is ornamented with incised 
and coloured plaster arabesques. The exterior is in great disrepair, and many of the 
coloured tiles which once adorned it have been removed. The whole place should 
be cleaned up, and the tomb put in a good state of repair. It is not possible 
to restore and renovate the tile-work, but a good deal can be done to preserve the 
budding. 
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Masjid of Pazalullah.— The Masjid of FazaMlah, 152S A.D., near Jamal 

-, .. , , n , „ , Kanutliy is a massive stone buildinff of conBidf»r- 

Masiid of FazaluUah. 1 1 i i. m i • •^i 

* atMC beauty. Ihe enclosure is overgrown with 

junj^le, and the mosque itself is filthy and used by cattle. The place should be 
cleared and put in a state of complete cleanliness and repair. A plan and esti- 
mate are being made. 

Adam EDian's Tomb. — Athun Khan's Tomb, near Mahrauli, dat« 15P2 A.D., 

calls for no special treatment, but the roof is threatened 
Adam Kban a Tomb. ^j|.|^ vegetation and should be repaired and made 

secure; the ground about the tomb shtukl also be cleared of debris. 

Humajnin's Tomb. — Ifumw^itn'n Tomb, 1505 A.D. The tomb itself is in a 

fair statf* of repair, bat the terrace on which it stands 
Humayun's Tomb. has lost more than half its stone railing, and the 

arches supporting the terrace stand in need of repair ; 
much of the marble inlay is defaced. 

The encl'^sure in which the tomb stands was formerly a beautiful garden, with 
terraced walks and entrance buildings at the centre of each wall. NoW the ground 
has lost all the character vi a «^arden, and is let out in patches to cultivators 
[these were, until quite recently, the descendants of the Kings of Delhi 1 1 — 
H. H. C, 29-8-S2] who grow cabbages and tobacco. The gateways are all in a 
state of great disrepair, and should at all event« be cleaned and made secure 
against weather. A small tomb in tlu» garden, with considerable pretensions to 
beauty, is in use as a cattle shed, and is much in need of repair. 

I think the system of letting out the gardens of tombs to cultivators a very 
unworthy means of adding to municipal funds. A plan and drawings are making 
of Humajfuti'a Tomb and enclosure, for putting the buildings and garden in good 
order. 

Near llnmayun^s Tomb is a collection of buildings, all of which, on account of 
their interest and beauty, should be in the charge of the Executive Engineer of the 
Punjab Architectural Division. 

Chausath Elhamba. — Tlie Chausath Khamha^ date 1600 A.D.> is a marble 

fii TTK \^ pavilion of 64- pillars, with beautiful marble screen- 

'^^ work enclosing it. The building is in fair order, 

bat some of the perforated screens which had in parts disappeared have been renewed 

in stone. 

Nizam-ud-din'8 Tomb. — Nizam^ud-din's Tomb, date 1824? A.D., has been 

repaired and added to in Akbar's and Shah Jahan's 
Nizam-ud-din's Tomb. time. There is a good deal of marble screen- work 

and painted decoration. Over the tomb is a wooden 
canopy inlaid with mother-o'-pearl. The tomb is looked after by Natives, but 
they damage it with whitewash, which should be removed so as to show the 
original work. 

Elhusru's Tomb. — ^The Poet Khusru'ji Tomb, date 1350 A.D., is a marble build- 

» T h ^"^^ ^^^ liberally treated by the Natives, who look 

^™ * omb. ^£^^^ .^ ^'^^ whitewash. It is also very dirty 

and requires repair. 

Jama'ath TrhaT»«. Masgid. — The Jama^ath Khana Masjid, date 1353 A.D., 

built by Feroz Shah, is a fine building, of red sand- 
Jama'ath Khana Haajid. stone, with incised ornament on the fa9ade, like the 

arches of Kutub-ud-din at the Kutub. Whitewash 
•has been used freely by the Natives and should be removed. The building requires 
much repair. The interior domes have painted ceilings of great beauty and plaster 
incised work. 



i 
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.KalsaOLMBS^id.— The Kalan if ajtjid, built by Feroz Shah, 1361-1385 A.D., 
„ . „ .. , is in Delhi. The inscription over the entrance 

Kalan Masiid. i • i • i • j j • i 

* doorway was formerly inlaid and requires renewal. 

The interior of the buildin^^ wants cleaning up and petty repair, and the plaster of 
the domes wants repairing badly. 

Repairs to the above buildings should, I think, be defrayed out of a special 
grant for petty repairs. 

Patehpuii Ma^jid. — The Fafehpuri Masjid, date 16*0 A.D. The stone-work 
Fat h • M "d ^^ ^^^ interior has been coated with whitewash and 

e pun asji . ^^^ carved Dado with red paint. The stone slabs 

of the roof thxeatened some years ago to give way, and two rows of pillars with 
arcbes were built up in the centre, forming an intermediate series of pillars ; but 
these are not of the same pattern as the old ones and should be removed, the roof 
being strengthened with iron joists. A plan will be prepared for this. 

Safdar Jung's Tomb. — Safdar Jung's Tomb, date 1753, stands in a large 

enclosure, with gateways on all four sides. The 
Safdar Jung's Tomb. tomb itself is in fair order, but requires some 

slight repairs. The garden is in a bad condition, ' 
and, like that of Humayun's Tamby is let out to cultivators. It should be put in 
good order ; the entrance buildings want much repair. The principal entrance has 
a finely painted ceiling in a small apartment facing the tomb. Plans will be pre- 
pared for necessary repairs. 

Kila Kona Masjid. — ^The KUa Kona Masjid, date 1540 A.D., is a beautiful 

building in Purana KUa, and requires considerable 
Kila Kona Masjid. ^^^j^. pj^^^g ^j, ^e prepared. 

The old buildings at Tughlugkabad at Purana Kila, terozahad, Sultan Gori, &c., 

should be cleared of debris, but further investiga- 
(86ePhotograpluiNo8.l7.l8,19.2a) tion than I have yet been able to make will be 

necessary. 

I recommend strongly that a sum of Bs. 5,000 be sanctioned for the preparation 
of detail drawings of carved wood and stone ornament and of painted decorations, 
in which the Delhi buildings abound. The plates should be published for general 
sale and circulation, in order to stimulate Indian industrial art and for use in 
schools of art throughout the country. 

In order to inaugurate the conservation of works of art and antiquity 

, ^. . . , , in the Punjab, I recommend the establishment of 
Special Apchitecto«l^Dm.ion for the ^ ^^^ ^j^^j^^ ^,^^ ^^ Architectural Division. 

An Executive Engineer, with special qualifications, 
to be appoint.ed to the charge of this Division, and, as in the case of the North- 
western Provinces, to be under the Chief Engineer, and his work carried on 
under the immediate orders of the Lieutenant-Governor issued through the Chief 
Kngineer. 

His first duty would, I think, be to put in hand the works and projects 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and to prepare any fresh projects for the 
protection of monuments which the local authorities recommend for preservation 
or renovation. The only difference that I would suggest between the new division 
and that already at work in the North- Western Provinces is that after initial 
measures for preservation or restoration are complete, the buildings should be 
handed over to the civil authorities for custody and keeping in good order. 

The head-quarters of the Executive Engineer in charge of the Division should^ 
I think, be at Lahore, with a sub-division at Delhi, 
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He sliould, I think, obtain the co-operation of the Mayo School of Art, and 
give employment to the pupils trained under Mr. Kipling, as far as possible, when 
delicate ornamental details have to be repaired. Attached to the Executive En- 
gineer's (3tfice there should be a photographer, who, if possible, should also combine 
the qualifications of head draftsman and restorer of paintings. A properly 
qualified man could be obtained for a limited engagement for Rs. -l-OO a month. 

As regards the provision of funds, I beg leave to submit a suggestion that 
discretionary power might be given to District Officers who are interested in fine 
monuments and buildings to invite subscriptions from Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Large portions of the revenue are alienated for religious purposes, and it 
might be possible to make over some of the endowments for purposes of repairs and 
maintenance of temples and mosques. 



Hi 

Beport on the Restoration and Preserration of Architectural 

in and near Agra. 



Every visitor to Agra is aware of the great beauty of the monuments and 
buildings in the neighbourhood. The magnificent architectural works in Agra 
itself, at Sikandra, at Fatehpur-Sikri, at Bindrabun and in Muttra, attract crowds 
of visitors from all parts of the world and from every c)rner of India. Moreover, 
Mr. James Fergusson^s well-known *' History of Indian Architecture *' has made 
these monuments familiar to the world at large. 

Within even my recollection^ Agra was, however, a vast area of splendid build« 
ings more or less ruined. 

"When Sir William Muir became lieutenant- Governor of the North- Western 
Provinces in 1868, he was concerned for the safety of the palaces in the Agra Fort, 
and directed me to inspect and report on them. (See Appendix D, page Y.) 

I found many in a dangerous state, and none that had not been somewhat 
defaced. Subsequently to this, works of restoration were commenced. 

Sir John Strachey's Minute of 25th August 1875 alludes to the ruinous con- 
dition of the Fort buildings in 1871 and l87tJ, also to the work of restoration that 
had continued, and notices what had been spent by him up to dist March 1875, 
the total being a little more than one lakh on buildings in the Fort, on the Taj, and 
at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

I now have the pleasure, and the honour, of reporting on the marked further 
prog^ress made in the last five years, through the establishment by Sir John Stra- 
chey of the Archaeological Division of the North- Western Provinces. 

Buildings at Agra. — I visited Agra in April last, and found many works 
complete and many in hand. Mr. Heath, the Executive Engineer, is progressing 
very favourably, and the restoration and repair at the Taj, at the Fort, at Sikandra, 
at Itmad-u-Dowlah's tomb, and at Fatehpur-Sikri are highly satisfactory. 1 hope 
in a few months to visit the work which is going on at Jaunpur, at Bindrabun, and 
at Muttra ; also to investigate the buildings in the Fort at Gwalior, which are un- 
surpassed for their beaub and historical interest, and urgently require attention. 
Mr. Heath is anxious to take up the latter work, and I think it would be a good 
aiid convenient arrangement that Gwalior should become part of his division. 
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Palace Buildings in the Agra Port.* 

The ^fofi Masjid in the Agra Fort has been 
Palaco buildmgB in the Fort. completely renovated. 

This building is in tmth absolutely perfect in style and proportion, and entirely 
of white marble. In I'^OH I ftnnd vejretation hard at work on the roof and 
marble domes ; and the ceiling and cornices underneath were falling and decaying 
throu<>h damp. 

In 1 868 access was impossible to the Chiffor Gafexin the A f 7 e/ii Bhawan. 
Tliev are valuable specimens of metal work, and can now be closely admired. 

The small Nagina Masjld, which is at one corner of the MacH Bhatcan, is a 
beautiful marble building and has been placed in excellent repair. ITiere is, how- 
ever, a small marble kiosque near it which wants cleaning and putting in order. 

The Ditoan-i'Aniy and its beautiful throne and cliamber at the back, of mosaic 
work, is in capital order. 

In 1868 this fine building was used as an armoury, crowded with stands of 
muskets ; and to adapt it to such a purpoue, windows of a European pattern were 
built in, and the whole of the interior columns whitewashed. Now the building. 
has been thoroughly opened out, and is in appearance precisely what Shah Jahan 
made it. 

The colonnade of the Maehi Bhawan is under repair and rapidly assuming its 
former and original state. In IbOS I found that the columns were nearly all 
fallen or threatening to come down, and the marble cupola on the east had beea 
partially taken down as a measure of safety. 

Leading from the Maehi Bhatcan towards the river is a large suite of Baths 
recently opened out and found to be ruined. The various domed rooms were once 
painted, but whitewash covers the walls ; and the marble window-frames overlook- 
ing the Jumna have been looted of their lattice-work. Measures will in due course 
be taken to repair this part of the Palace. 

The repairs to the i)/W»-i-A'>5tf* have been sanctioned, but are incomplete as 
yet. The inlaid work is here very fiue, and the building itself is in the best style 
of Shah Jahan's time. 

The copper-gilt roof of the Soman Burj is being relaid, and the whole build- 
ing renovated in a satisfactory way. 

The interior of the Shhh Mahal has been partially restored, but is very dark ; 
and without a torch or candle the mirror work and paintings cannot be seen. The 
introduction of the utmost pt^ssible light into the chamber from the side walls and 
the completion of the rei»irs will greatly improve this building. The coloured mar- 
ble Dado will require very careful treatment. 

Much remains to be done to the Khas Mahal, The ceiling of the front portion of 
the pavilion has been taken down and iron girders substituted. ITie marble ceiling 
will eventually be rest;)red. Tiie ceiling at the back is in disrepair, and the painted 
work will be preserved, not re-painted. 

* " Ihiring tlie lant three year^ the Jj/ivaft-i-A^na, me Kuoa muuuI, t.,e daman Hurj, and other build- 
ings have breti rentored to a condition of mon» or less coinpIet€ security against fnrtlier injury. Muc i 
work has Y)Ocn done, and is still going on, for the ])reservation of the Jahangiri Mahal, The I)iii«an-i- 
Ain has been opened ont ; it has ceased to be an armoury, and the disfigureroents which Mr. Fergusson 
(l^Mfilied with just indignation have been swept away. The last vestiges of whitewaiih will soon have 
dissppeared. There still remain near the Diwan*i-Am some unoccupied gnnsheds and other hideous 
bttikUtigs, wblch will itot, 1 liope, last mocL longer.*'— (.Elrfrar/ from JSir John iStrachey'9 MiuuU of 
U6tk AuffUft J(>75,) "^ •' 
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The famous wooden Somnath Gates are at present outside the pavilion called 
the Bang MakaL I think they oujo^ht to be carefully set up in the Diwan-i-Aniy 
where they would be well seen, and preserved as much as possible from dirt and 
dust. A detail drawing should be made of this gate. 

Repairs which are sadly wanted are just commencing to the Angori Bag A 
colonnade. 

In 1S6S, I found the Jahangiri Mahal little better than a ruin, which climate 
and neglect were making worse. 

Rain found easy access through upper floors and destroyed the coloured ceilings ; 
whitewash covered the walls; and stone- work lay in heaps in the centre of the 
court. Now the beauty of the building can be appreciated, the whole having been 
built up and parts actually renovated. 

I think further experiments should be made to clean off the whitewash which 
hides the painted walls. I am not acquainted with the process, but I believe 
whitewash has been successfully removed from old frescoes in France and in Italy; 
but this I can ascertain. As far as the stone carved-work is concerned, the whole 
has not been re .stored ; but I hold that quite enough has been done for the main- 
tenance of the structure without repeating the carved details at great cost. 

The Akbari Burjy to the right of the Khas Mahaly is being restored and 
nearly complete. 

Jama Masjid. — The fine Jama Masjid lost its principal gateway in the 
J . « -J mutiny ; and the Tirpolt'a, which was a walled 

' enclosure between it and the fort, has been pulled 

down to find the site for the Rajputana State Railway station. What is left of the 
mosque is in fair order, but the interior walls above the marble Dado, which runs 
all round the building, are covered with whitewash. This building should, I think, 
come under Mr. Heath for petty repairs. It is well worth keeping intac^t and in 
good order. 

The beautiful tomb of Itmad-u^Bowlah is in process of being completely reno- 
vated, and the work is nearly finished. The 
Tomb of Itmad-u-Dowlah. mosaic of the exterior walls had suffered terribly, 

but now has been renewed in a skilful manner. 
Something will be done to clean and preserve the splendid interior paintings. As 
1 have pointed out, this kind of work will require an expert. 

The grounds are not yet put in perfect order. The garden immediately round 
the tomb is somewhat looked after, but beyond this nothing has been done ; and 
the enclosing wall and side buildings have yet to be repaired. Mr. Heath has 
made plans and drawings of this building, and the detailed drawings of the 
interior painted work will be most valuable. 

Chini-ka-Boza. — The Chini-ka-Rozay beyond the tomb of Itmad^u-Bowlahy is 

Chi • ka-Roza ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ resting place of Afzal Khan, Shah 

Jahan's diwan. The building and surrounding grounds 
are much ruined and occupied by cultivators. The tomb itself is covered with 
beautiful tile-work in numerous patterns and colours, and should be preserved. 

Fatehpur-Sikri.* — A glance at the photographs Nos. 20 to 25 in the 

B 'idines at Fatehpnr-Sikri. ^^^^ marginally referred to will show what was the 

(See pages 69— 116, " Buildings ruined state of Fatehpur-Sikri in 1869. Now all 

in the neighbourhood of Agia," the most important buildings are well in hand and 

published at the India Office, approaching completion under Mr. Heath's direction. 

1873.) 



•" At JPrtteAjBW'-^t^rt the anhesat the south-east comer of the Durgah, which had shown signs 
of failure, have been strengthen^'d. 1 air. sorry to say that the great archway, perhaps the grandest 
building of its class in existence, is said to re-iuire much care. Both nt Fatehpur-Sikri and at Akbar*g 
2^omb at Sikandra a great deal has to be done." — {^Exlravt from iSir John Utracheg't Minute of 1876,) 
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'rhf* c'dlnnnflfle of the Fafehpnt'-Sikn moaqve has to receive some trifling- 
(Hh» 1 1 i.tn^mvliii NiMi. 82. »». rriMiirs. Some of the marble inlay in the western 
«4. {15, •• HnlMlnir* In the m«ljrl»- ^:atewtty requires renewal, Jind ehajjas are broken 
hourlMKKl i.r Ajrm.") inHJjie and outside the quadrangle. The beautiful 

tomb o/ Sif/im Chi^fi ih in good order, but the* interior paintings require attention 
to kf»e|> thrm well preservrd. Ihe interior of Nawab Islam Khatt's tc^mb is 
whitewaKhed and wautn eleaning: the gateway near this tomb and facing the 
Ih/t9Htri)in^uua wants repairs, and the renewal of inlaid marble and tile-work. 

The ))ainteil de<'orntion on the walls of the mosque ought, I submit, to be 
pMwtf d» but not reneweil. 

The litt/itttti /A/rrc/M is now in a very good condition, the principal archway 
having 1 (hmi litirngthened and made good. This is a most creditable piece of 
iH^toratit^n, 

0\it side t he princi|vil mosque is Siaili Safim's original mofqu^^ with bracket pillar, 
Ukunewhat similar to th« si^ in his t^^mb. This curious building should be preserved. 

In the masonry ohamWrs underneath the mosque and all over the rains m 
nwmWr of durri \v«\ivers are empU>yed ; and it occurs to me that some of the 
un^HHHUv.fxl bxiildings might W wsetl for an Industrial Art School for stoniMarving, 
if su< n an institution c^uld W made {^elf^upporting, or be established on a 
praotii^jil K**s\s» The gnmnd r\»und Abul Fazl*t two iimset is overgrown with 
jungle* which remains lo lie clesircd away. 

The tl^fhi P,J is alvut to W rejiaired. The Z^^ijma Masjuf^ between the /WJ 
J^A'. \ I, »'stt* ami the /A^-ii /N/* rp^juirvs repair. The P*i9ck M.tk,:!* wants repair, 
ami the st;ur\\^5!^^ lt\uH«5j to the t>»p is unsafe. The />/>•»»-/- A'i*w is nndersr-^r^ 
r«''|\jiir; but tho I' *.^..%J^Ji$ want^ letting in order and further rain arres^ML 
*lUc r f^i ^i r \ \ « » <-.'^ whiih is exor^xlinsrly l^eauliful and rich in carving, hasvvt 
to w^vi\c f;\vin Mr. lltNAlh it^ shait* ^^f attention. 

n>^ i^ti,n,/in i/ if Kl^^ M^ij! wants cleuiing oat and n^iairing. 

AklxurV Aiv^ '-i TifNnurv^s c-tNaninir out; and his i'*r-lf^--f, »ov the dik 
Wn^Tiilx^xx* >0^-an;>i^ anf^n:ix^n^ mucii of the 5*freen-work being hrv^kf^n. 

llv J •' i .*H^. / ^^l;;xV has to nvvive iome p?*TtT repair, aod it wil! \^ aa 
W,"/-.>,r.ir >^;jis u^^i as a to«i\>4K At iipe?»er,; liiere is cdy i-ne way xi ^Tzi:^ irtw liie 

%'0*;*i aW l*f a c-v>£ '^,r^ v ^*;l*^ :>^ mz:i^ .i *4Ki 'i.i.i'i^.TiCTi::^ i:t^ 



VIm^u)}!)^ « :^i^-ATMh«. 



>.wj»^£:m w:i-t i*iri Lkkf- i » •£ Arr* rx I^ :^ r^ 

^^.•if /i' T> t4.n.,>^»T^ ;i ;i.»£ '^-..'Si.. *'iK .ir"~» 'T .c "::.-* i-i:- viy "iijic -r-^ -rt 'ii* 
*'»fti»t»^ *'»*.*x J2> ^'- .as :rw ^u.i., t.cs "* • • i^ -ii-T %. *. Z'lit v :• ?* vlZ ajil "Lit* "iii-** 
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are mnch improved by Mr. Lawreneey* the Collector, but a g^reat deal lemaiDS 
to be done when funds are available. The mausoleum itself has been put in 
splendid condition, and the repairs are nearly completed. Work is still going on in 
the lower colonnade at some of the small tombs. The vestibule leading down 
to the actual resting-place of Akbar has beautiful, painted work in the dome and 
on the walls, which will no doubt receive preservative remedies. 

The TcQ.f — ^The entrance gateway of tkt Taj has been repairdS most 
ifl^ f^^ successfully, and the enclosing walls of the 

gardens are now being put in order. 

The mosque and its pendant, or '* Jawab, '* aro in good order ; but in restor- 
ing and renovating the interior paintings great sLill and care are necessary. Deco- 
rative painting is almost a€ obsolete an ait iu Laliure, Delhi, and Agra as the tile- 
work for which their buildings are renowned ; but the difficulties of successfully 
renovating decayed and faded frescoes are not insuperable, and I have no doubt that 
men can be found, perhaps in Kashmir, but certainly in Persia, who can do the 
work. 

The Taj itself has been most successfully repaired, and shines out in all the 
glory of the original conception. 

The actual tombs of Shah Jahan and his wife, in the crypt, have yet to receive 
slight repairs to the mosaics and some of the mosaic work in the chambered 
corridor above wants attention 

Gkurdenfi at Agra. — The garden at the Taj is most beautifully kept up, but 
the water channels and fountains are often empty ; and seeing that a canal is no 
great distance off, it would be ar improvement to bring water straight into the garden, 
instead of trusting to raising it from the river by bullock-power. The gardens 
at Sikandra and at Itmad^a^Dowlah stands in need of larger expenditure than can 
be afforded from local funds at the disposal of Mr. Lawrence, the Collector ; and 
it would greatly enhance the value of the restoration of the buildings at those 
places if sufficient money were granted to permit of the enclosures being put in 
substantial order, after which local resources can keep them up. 

Mr. Heath has got some 100 plans and drawings of the buildings in his 
Drawing, of boildings under the charge for preservation, and they form a valuable 
Arcfaaiological Division, North- Western means of studying native architecture. It would. 
Provinces. I think, be advisable in time to more profusely 

illustrate ornamental details of tile-work, painted decorations, carvings, metal and 
wood work ; but I am strongly of opinion that the drawings should be reproduced 
in the best possible style and published in single plates for use in schools of art 
throughout India and for sale to artisans. Before suggesting that Government 
should sanction any particular sum for the purpose, it would be advisable to send 
one drawing to a publisher and to get a specimen done and an estimate of cost. 
The best publishing firm in the world for architectural and art works is Morel 

* The gfonnds were a mere v^arte when Mr. Lawrence commenced to dear them, and the jangle 
exceedingly thick on one side of the maosolenm. 

t " Great attention has heen given to ih€ Ta4, The restoration of the eastern fa^e has hecn 
almost completed. The broken marbles of the walls and vaulted openings have been replaced by new 
•labs, and the renovation of the iuhud work has been steadily going on. The interior of the building 
is now in an almost perfect condition. The great gateway has been repaired, and its pinnacles, whirli 
had fallen or been blown down, have been re-elected. Notw^ithstanding all tliis, it will take eoveral 
years of careful and patient labour before ih$ Taj and its surrounding buildings can be placed in 
a thoroughly safe and satisfactory state." — {Eseiraetfrom Sir John Strachey't Minuie of iiolh Auoust 
1876.) 

6 
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& Co. of Paris j and the reproduction of these drawings could be entrusted to them 
with great confidence in a satis&ctory and highly creditable result. 



Hii. 

Memorandum on the Gonsenration of Ancient and other Arohiteotnral Bemains in 

India. 

, . , ^ . , , V Mj. The accompanying lists of buildings and 

Li-t. of pnncipia bmlding.. monuments in— •" ^ 



Bengali 

North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 

The Punjab, 

Rajputana, 

Central India, 



Central Provinces, 
Hyderabad, 
Mysore, 
British Burma, 
Madras, 



Bombay^ &c., 

which I drew up recently, have been compiled from official lists and from 
such books as Fergusson^s Indian Architecture, Bousselet's India and its Native 
Princes, General Cunningham^s numerous Reports, &c. 

The information available from these sources is not entirely complete ; but 
the buildings named are among those of the first importance, and are sufficiently 
numerous to convince even the least appreciative of the large field which exists for 
conserving the historical art monuments of India. 

2. I use the word '' conservation,'' because it seems to include all that 

is required for the protection of works of art, 
CoMervation. ^^^ j^^. ^j^^ production of permanent and con- 

venient methods for facilitating their useful study. 
Under conservation may be included— 



(1) Custody. 

(2) Preservation. 



(3) Restoration. 

(4) Illustration. 



Custody and preservation would appear to be duties which the local civil authori- 
ties could undertake satisfactorily, whilst the work of restoration and illustration 
would require a sta£E possessed of special qualifications. 

8. Custody will take some time and trouble to organise properly : an unintel- 

ligent and sleepy chowkidar would }^ no efficient 

Coitody. guardian. I would recommend that a corps of 

native custodians be enrolled in each district according to requirements, selected, 

perhaps, from pensioned police or soldiers. They should wear a distinctive badge, 

and have clear instructions briefly engpraved on it. 

4. It would be of some educational benefit to compile for each administrative 

area a short and popular account of the most 
DUtrict ManuaU. interesting buildings and monuments. These, 

printed in English as well as the Vernacular, would possibly tend to create greater 
interest and respect. 



But 
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5. It might also be worth while to affix to some of the most important 
Boildings to have their luuiiet and buildings a notice in some imperishable material, 
dates affixed to them. such as enamel or glazed pottery, giving the name 

and date both in English and the Vernacular. 

Nothing exposes a ruin to wanton ill usage so much as ignorance of its history, 
except, indeed, in the case of those who ought to kdow better, and who, if not 
deterred by authority, remove or chip off parts of a monument because it possesses 
historical or artistic traditions. 

6. Preservation is a work which native keepers 
^*'**''^^'**^' might partially attend to, as, for instance, in 

respect of — 

{a) cleanliness, 

\b) keeping down vegetation. 

{e) the removal of thick jungle without injury to old buildings, 

{d) clearing ruins of debris, 

(e) setting up fallen portions of a building, 

{/) collection of carved or other ornamental fragments, 

(^) erection of enclosures to keep off cattle, &c., 

would require periodical and special measures to be undertaken by district author- 
ities. 

7. Restoration is a work which could only be undertaken after the collection 

of very full information. It is in itself a very 
Eeitoration. delicate affair, for, unless it be first rate, is best 

left alone. Tbe costly nature of such work is, moreover, a good reason for treating 
each case in detail and after full consideration. 

8. Mr. James Fergusson could furnish a list of important architectural 
monuments which should be kept in a constant state of. preservation or restoration^ 
and I think he would probably include some of the following : — 

Bengal-'^ 

List of some fine buildings that are Shir Shah's Tomb at Sasseram. 

worthy of repair or restoration. The Golden Mosque at Gaur. 

The Adinah Mosque at Maldah. 
Temple at Sadri at Parisnath. 
Temples in the Furi District, Orissa. 

The North-Westem Provinces and Oudh^^ 

The Jama Masjid at Badaun. 
^ Jama Masjid at Jaunpur. 

* Atala Masjid at Jaunpur. 

^ Akbar's Palace, &c., at Fatehpur-Sikri. 
^ Temple of Govind Deva at Bindrabun. 
^ Akbar's Tomb at Sikandra. 

* Palace buildings in the Agra Port. 

* The Taj Mahal, Agra. 

* Tomb of Itmad-u-Dowlah, Agra. 
Hall in the Fort at Allahabad. 
Temple of Yishveshwar at Benares. 



Jir.J9.— Buildings marked* are under the North- Weitem Froyinces Archaobgical Division. 
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The Punjab^ 



Rajpvtana^^ 



Central Indio'^ 



Central Province 



HaHerabad^^ 



Maieur^^ 



SritUh Burma^'^ 

Madras^^ 



Bombay-^ 



The Kutub Minar, Delhi. 

Humayun's Tomb, Delhi. 

Jama Masjid, Delhi. 

Palace buildings iu the Fort of Delhi. 

Golden Temple at AmritBar.* 

Tomb of Banjit Sing at Lahore. 

Palace buildings in the Fort at Lahore. 

Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara, Lahore. 

Shah Gardez in Multan. 

Shah Shaiii'b Tabrez in Iifultan. 

The Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra, Ajmir. 
Tower of Victory at Chittor. 
Jaina temples at Mount Abu. 
Palace at Amber, near Jeypore, 
Palaces, Udaipur. 

Bailings and Gateways of the Great Tope at 

Sanchi. 
Palace buildings in the Fort at Qwalior. 
Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus at Gwalior. 
Temples at Khajuraho. 
Jain Temples at Gwalior* 

Kemarkable Temple and circular enclosure at 

Bhera Ghat. 
Buins at Karanbel near Tewar. 
Fine Temple at Janjgir. 
Temples at Markundi. 

The Kylas at Ellora. 
Caves at Ellora. 
Caves at Ajunta* 
Temples at Maikur, Berar. 

Temples at Hullabid. 

Temples at Belur. 

Jaina Bastis at Sravana Belgula. 

Information too meagre* 

The Seven Pagodas, Madras. 

Temple at Chillambaram, South Arcot. 

Hampi. 

Tope at Amravati. 

Tirumala Naik's Palace at Madura. 

Temple at Ambemath. 
Buildings at Bijapur. 
Buildings at Ahmedabad. 
Temples at Purudkal, Dharwar. 
Mosque and Tombs at Tatta, Sind. 



* The Sikhs contribute liberally towards the miuntenance of this building, and restorations aro going 
on. When I visited the temple on the 11th April last, the place waa to thronged with natives that I had 



BO opportnxkity of dosely examining the building. 



APPKNinX H 11.— <3]II7K1UU XXXT11 

9, The collection of illastiative matter has an importance quite apart from his- 
... . torical or archaeological interest, as it is by such 

means alone that the architecture and art of India 
can be studied. Builders and artisans of this great country cannot be expected 
to keep alive the instincts of their styles, except by making themselves acquainted 
with the varieties of the ancient and modem arts of India. (In connection with 
this subject, I lately drew up a brief note on industrial art, which I submitted to 
Government. See Appendix O, page xvi.) 

Dntiea of a Conservator of Ancient }^' To inaugurate the Scheme of conservation, it 
and oiher Architectoial Benudns in will be necessary to select a Conservator, whose 
lad^ duty it should be— 

{a) to convey to Local Governments and Administrations the wishes of the 

Government of India concerning the custody and preservation of 

buildings ; 
(A) to arrange for the production of local manuals, &c. ; 
(e) to inspect building with the view of advising Government as to the 

measures necessary for repair or restoration ; 
(d) to direct operations of draftsmen for the purpose of collecting illustrations 

of Indian ornamental art. 

11. For repair, restoration and illustration, a special organisation will be 
required for various localities. There can be no better plan than the constitution 
(after the plan of Sir John Strachey) of a special charge in the Public Works 
Department of each great Province for the preservation of works of art and 
antiquity. ^ 

In many cases of repair, &c.. Local Governments have no better agency than 
that of the Public Works under their orders ; but it is only by those who take an 
interest in such work that it can be properly carried out*. 

Mr. Gibbs of the Bombay Civil Service, when Assistant Commissioner under 
Sir Bartle Frere in Sind, arranged for the repair of the Jama Masjid at Tatta, and 
says, in a Minute on the Bombay Archaeological Survey dated June 1873, that he 
got the work done by enlisting the sympathies of the Muhammadan community ; 
and it was afterwards estimated that the cost would have been four times the 
amount if the repairs had been done by the Public Works Department. 

li» For special repairs, preservation and illustrations it will probably be 
Divisions for special repair and pre- necessary to create divisions similar to that in the 
■ervation. North- Western Provinces for — 

(I) Bengal. 

^ ^ ^ Bombay.* 



{; 
Haiderabad. 
#g% r Madras. 



{%) ThePuniab. 

! Central Provinces. 
Bajputana. 
Central India. 

In anticipation of the appointment of these establishments being sanctioned, 
I would recommend that some of the buildings under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Government of India, mentioned in paragraph 8, should be visited with the view 
of ascertaining the means and approximate cost of undertaking necessary repairs or 
restoration. 



* Major Hant, B.B., was appointed Curator of Ancient Buildings for the Bombay Presidency in 
1878, and was working in correspondence with Mr. Burgess, the Arcluoological Surveyor in Bombay. 
Enquiry wiU be made as to how nr he has been able to undertake repairs, and whether he has any, and 
what, estabUshment. 



XXXY111 APPENDIX H 11.— -OENEBAL. 

■ 

13. General Cunningham in 1874 made the recommendation that all ancient 
Civil aathorities the proper cnstodiftDi buildings not in use for worship should be placed 

of artiBtic buildings. Under the sole charge of the chief civil authority 

of the district ; but it is specially in the case of fine buildings associated with 
military establishments that very clear ruling is required as to what should be in 
the charge of tbe civil authorities. All buildings of historical or artistic interest 
in forts like those at Delhi^ Lahore and Owalior^ should be taken out of the 
cliarge of the military authorities and placed in the chaise of the Local Government. 
At Agra the palace buildings and other works of art in the Fort are in the charge of 
the Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division of the North-Western 
Provinces ; and this arrangement presents no difficulties, as in any case of disturb- 
ance the whole of the buildings would, like those in the city of Agra outside the 
Fort, come under military occupation and charge^ and the civU authority temporarily 
superseded. 

In Madras the custom is to consider the charge of all buildings of historical 
or architectural interest to be vested in the revenue officials of each district, except- 
ing those that are under the Public Works Department for repairs. 

There is no organisation yet established in Madras for either investigating or 
conserving the wonderful and beautiful monuments of that Presidency. 

14. As far as the discovery of buried ruins or works of art is concerned, the 

* X * i.1. «_ ^' * iLT *. Treasure Trove Act of 1878 appears to furnish 

Act for the Preservation of Monumento. ,, . ., 4.1. 'i.* uu ii ^ * 

the Civil authorities with all necessary power for 

dealing with valuable carvings, inscriptions, coins, or other discoveries; but in 

regard to the preservation of buildings and monuments, unless existing legislation 

is sufficient, an Act similar to Sir John Lubbock^s would seem requisite. 
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APPENDIX I-K. — RESOLUTIONS. Ixxui 

I 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Oovernment of India in the 
Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department (Surveys), 
No. 30-42, dated Fort William, the 2nd February 1881. 

Obsbrvations. — Her Majesty's Secretary of State liaving sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments, whose duties will be to superintend, 
ander the Supreme Oovernment, the conservation of the most celebrated and import- 
ant examples of national arcliaN>logy and architecture throughout India, the Gov- 
ernor General in Council is pleased to appoint Captain H. H. Cole, R.B., to be 
Curator, and to direct him, in communication with the Local Q jvernments and 
Administrations, to inspect the principal monuments throughout India, the histori- 
cal and archsological value of many of which has been brought to notice by General 
Cunningham and the other officers engaged in the Arcludological Survey oi India, in 
order to frame a scheme for their protection and conservation. 

2. The national buildings of the Indian Empire are so numerous and so valu- 
able, as well from an archseological as from an artistic point of view, that the Gov- 
ernor General in Council feels cunfidpnt of meeting with ready co-operation from 
all the Provincial Governments, and desires that all possible assistance may be 
afforded to the officer to whom the organisation of the new departirent is confideo. 

3. The appointment of Captain Cole was notified in the Gazette of India of 
the 29th ultimo. 



K 

Extract from a letter from the Secretary to the Oovernment of 
India, Home Department, to Local Oovernments and 
Administrations, dated the 12th August 1881. 



2. The main object of Captain Cole's appointment is to give the Government 
of India and Local Governments the advantage of professional advice in questions 
concerning the restoration and conservation of ancient monuments throughout In- 
dia. All schemes for such works should, therefore, be considered by Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with Captain Cole, but he .will not be directly concerned with 
the estimates for the work, which should be prepared by the officers of the Local 
Governments. 

3. Should the estimated cost of any work be more than the Provincial Services 
can afford, the Local Government will be at liberty to apply for any additional sum 
required to the Government of India, by whom a certain sum will be set apart yearly 
for such purposes. 

4. On the work being approved by the Government of India, or in the event 
of the Local Government being able to carry it out without assistance from that 
authority, it will rest with the Local Government to carry it out ; but Captain Cole 
should be referred to from time to time as occasion may require during the execu- 
tion of the work, and any suggestions of his should receive full consideration. 

10 
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Letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monu- 
ments in India, No. 512, dated Simla, the 10th November 
1881, to the Secretary to the Gtovemment of India, Home 
Department. 

I have the honour to submit the following recommendations for dealing to 
the best advantagre with the various architectural illustrations in course of prepar- 
ation in my Department. 

2. Fourteen years ago^ when the subject of Indian architecture was exciting 
a g^eat and general interest at the Paris Exhibition of 1867^* I addressed a note 
on the collection of information about the architecture of India (dated Naini Tal, 
June 1867) to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department. 

In paragraph 2 of that note I thas drew attention to the importance of reviv- 
ing in this country a knowledge of its national art : — 



** (2) Apart from the value of representing Indian architecture for stndj in England, there 
would be a good opportunity f«>r representing at various museums in India a histoiy of Native 
architecture. The education of natives whose modem art is daily becoming more and more 
corrupted, and all originality and identity being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration." 

3, I again drew attention to this subject in my report for the year ] 869-70 
in which I submitted a brief narrative of my surveys in Kashmir, the North- West- 
em Provinces^ and of the casting operations at Sanchi in Central India. In the 
appendix of that report, quoted as follows, reference is made to the illustrations 
prepared in Kashmir and tiie neighbourhood of Agra, at Fatehpur Sikri, Bindra- 
bun and Dig, which were published by order of the Secretary of State at the 
India Office : — 

" L The study of Indian Art and Architecture is more impottant than would appear at fint 
dght, and I append here a short note on the principal aims which I endeavour to keep in view 
in ooUectipg iuustrations. 

"As bearing on our knowledge of India the study is important to those who wish to know who 
the people of this great oonntiy are, and what state they existed in before the Muhammadan 
invasion. 

*' The faith, state of civilisation, and prosperity of the natives who occupied any particular 
period or loealitv may he found engraved on the architecture of the country, and these stone 
records are all the more precious when it is considered that there are few written aanals that can 
he trusted. 

** 2. To English architects the study ofiBers a means of elucidating the true position of 
arehitecture in EngUnd, by widening the hase of ohservation and enabling students to realise the 
definition of architecture as an ' art,' and not as a system of copying. 

** 3. Architecture in India is a living art, influencing not merely the fonns and details of 
buildings, but giving birth also to nearly all those ornamental details which render so many Indian 
manu&ctures valuable as being at once ornamental and usefuL The instruction, therefore, of 
native builders and artisans in the different styles of Indian architecture appears to he the chief 
remedy for preventii^ modem Indian buildings from lacking instinctive native merit free from 
efforts to copy European styles, and for rendering Indian ornamental manufactures of sufficient 
ornamental novelty to find a market not only in this countiy, but in Europe. 

* The illustrated volames puhliahed in 1866 under the aospioes of the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India, editM by Mr. T. C. Hop**, cs., togetlier with the photogmphs of Tn<i«f[n 
buildings ezhibited at Paris* brought the subject promiuently forward. 
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" 4. Witb special view, therefore, of making full rue of such illustrations as are now being 
produced of Indian buildings, I venture to suggest that the photographs and drawings be freely 
circulated throughout India for study and reference. 

" Schools of Art, Native Colleges, and Muneums should, I think, exhibit them in series with 
Temacnlar notes. Municipal communities and civil authorities should possess copies of each 
series for reference, and I cannot but think that many appropriate forms could be selected out of 
which to design municipal and other buildings for native purposes.* " — (Appendix, quoted frmrn 
ike Report, dated Camp Sanchi, February 1880.) 

4. The illustrations in conrse of elaboration in my ofBce are of three kind»— 

(a) Rough sketches to illostrate preliminary reports. 

{d) Plans and drawings to illustrate recommendations for the preserva- 
tion of buildings, &c. 

{c) Plans, drawings, details, photogprfiphs in illustration of Indian 
architecture and art. 

6. The accompanying printed catalogue of the rough drawingsf prepared by 
my draftsmen during the lost year shows how much material has be^n collected. 
Many of these drawings have already been faired out for the Lahore and Delhi 
projects. 

Besides these, Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer for the Conservation of Ancient 
Buildings in the North- Western Provinces, has prepared a considerable number 
of excellent drawings of buildings at Agra^ Bindrabun, Mahoba, Hamirpur, 
Jaonpur, &c. 

0. As I have already pointed out in my report of 10th May 1880, these 
illustrations to be of value should be reproduced in the best possibh httfle, and 
published in single plates for use in schools of art throughout India^ and for sale to 
artisans. The best firm in the world for architectural and art works is Morel & 
Co. of Paris. They have published some unequalled volumes on Oriental Art, and 
have abundant facilities for reproducing coloured drawings by chromolithography, 
by etching, and by eng^ving on steel and copper-plate. I nave no hesitation in 
recommending that they be entrusted with the reproduction of the drawings above 
mentioned ; but it would be essential to find out what are the points to observe, 
so that the engravers, &c., may have the least difficulty in reproducing from 
original plans and drawings. 

When I have ascertained this, the drawings can be sent from India to Paris 
and published without further delay. 

I would suggest that authority be given for me to incur a sum not exceeding 
Ks. 5,000 allotted out of this years grant for conservation in getting a selection of 
the drawings reproduced. 



* During my stiiy last year at Bindrabun, I saw in progress a Hindu house which was being built at 
the expense of a Lncknow banker. It is not too mach to say that it was the most hideously hybrid 
stnictnre I have ever seen. The capitals were Ionic, the polished marble pillars Anted, the details mnda» 
Jf abammadan, Gothic ! And the doors and windows closed by green Venetians. 

t It is unneoessMry to print the list here. It consists of 469 plans and details. 
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M 

Catalogne of Works of Beference bearing on Indian and 
Oriental Architecture, Art, and ArcluDQiogy . 

{Under eorreetion.) 

Some six months ago I procured lists of the Indian and Oriental 
Art Bucks of Reference in the Art Library of the Kensington Mnseom. 
Thpse lists I now give, keeping those on India separate from those bear- 
ing on Oriental Art. Thej contain a large number of most Talnable 
Tolumes^ many of wliich are out of print and dilBcalt to get. Edwin 
Parsons, 45 Brompton Koad, London, and other dealers in rare books 
will generally ferret ont a copy, if it is going ; bnt both Messrs, Thacker, 
Spisk k, Co., in Calcotta, and Thacker & Co., Bombay, have most of 
the modem works, and some ci the reprints of the earlier ones. 

Provincial Gazetteers of the Indian Empire can be obtained at the 
Tarions Goyemment presses. Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer of India is 
pablished by Triibner ft Co. 

Fergnsson and Taylor's Arcbiteetnre at Beejapore, and Architecture 
in Dharwar and Mysore, can be had of John Murray, London, bnt the 
^otographs are ont of print. 

Fergusson and Burgess* Cave Temples of India is procurable 
through Thaeker and Co., Bombay. General Cunningham's Archaeo- 
logical Survey Reports arc published by the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta. 

Dr. Bui^ess' Archseological Reports of Western India are pub- 
lished by Allen and Co., London, bnt can be had at Thacker and C0.9 
Bombay. Mr. Growse's Mathura Memoir is pablished at the Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad. 

Biddulph's Tribes of the Hindu Knsh may be had from Thacker, 
Spink and Co., Bajandralala Mittra's Budn Gya, Bengal Secretariat 
Press, and my official and illustrated Reports on the Conservation of 
Indian Monuments are being pablished by the Indian Government. 

A cheap edition of Rousselefs India and its Native ftinoes can be 
had of Thacker and Co., Bombay, price Rs. 9-8-0. 

The following are interesting works :— 

Ujfalvy, Bourdon: Be Paris k Samarkand. Hachette and Co., 

Pferis, 1880. 
Faria Souza : History of the Discovery and Conquest of India by 

the Portuguese ; translated by Captain John Stevens, 1694. 
Athanasius Nitikins: Travels in the Deecan, 1470; tiansUted by 

B. M. Major, Esq., Hakhiyt Society. 
Firdausi: Shahnameh, in Persian aad French (to be bad at 

Thaeker's, Bombay). 
Tod^ James : Bajasthan (a reprint to be had at Thacker's, Bombay). 
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Indian Guide Books^ published by Messrs. Thacher §r Co.^ 
Bombay^ and by Messrs. Thacker, Spink 8f Co.^ Calcutta. 

Keene's Quide to Delhi ... ... ,,. SU12 

• Aff^^k ... .•• ••• ... Mo4 

Lacknow, Allaliabad ... ... ... 2-12 

MacIean^s Guide to Bombay ... ... ... 5-0 

Murray^s Handbooks^ Fart Ij Madras .. . ... ... 9-8 

Part 2, Bombay... ... ... 9-8 

Sherring^s Guide to Benares ... ... ... 2-4 

Tourist's Guide, Calcutta to Mooltan^ Allahabad to Bombay ... 2-8 

The Cashmir Handbook, by Inee ... ••• ... 5-0 

Bholanath Chunder's Travels of a Hindu ... ... 12-0 

How we did the Lions of the North- West ... ... 1-0 

The Delhi Handbook, by Stephen ... ... ... 0-8 

The Tourist's Gxiide ... ... ... ... 2-0 

The ArchfiBology of Delhi, by Carr Stephen 

History of Mandu, by a Bombay Subaltern, published in Bom- 
bay Education Society's Press for the Maharajah of Dhar. 

(D . 

Gatalogae of Books, &a, bearing on Indian Art 

Alexakdeu (James Edwabd) .-^Travels from India to England ; com- 
prehending a visit to the Burma Empire, and a journey through 
Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, etc., in the years 1825-26. 
Illustrated with maps and plates. — Mo : London, 1827. 

AnxESLET (George Viscount Valentia). — ^Voyages and Travels to 
India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 
1802-00. By George Viscount Valentia. Phites and maps. 
—3 voh., Mo : London, 1809. 

Atkinson (Jambs). — Sketches in Afghanistan, by James Atkinson, Esq., 
[lithographed plates by Louis and Charles Haghe]. — Folio: 
London, n. d,, 1842. 

BsLNOS (Mks. S. C). — ^The Sundhya or the Daily Prayers of the 
Brahmins. Illustrated in a Series of Original Drawings from 
nature, demonstrating their attitudes and different signs and 
figures performed by them during the Ceremonies of their 
morning Devotions, and likewise their Poojas, etc. In 24r 
(coloured) plates, by Mrs. S. C. Belnos. — Imp, folio : London, 
1851. 
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Belnos (Mrs. S. C). — Twenty-four Plates, illustrative of Hindoo and 
European Manners in Bengal. Drawn on stone by A. Colin, from 
sketches by Mrs. Belnos (text in English and French). — Folio: 
London^ fi, d. 
Bird (Jahbs). — Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddha and Jaina Religions, illustrated with descriptive 
account of the Sculptures in the Caves of Western India, with 
Translations of the Inscriptions from those of Kanari, Karli, 
Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, &c., which indicate their connexion with 
the Coins and Topes of the Punjab and Afghanistan. 53 plates. — 
Folio: Bombay J 1847. 
BiRDWooD (Oborgb C. M., C.S.I., M. D.), now Sir G. — ^The Industrial 
Arts of India. With map and woodcuts. Published for the 
Committee of Council on Education. — 2 vols., large cr. 8cc : 
London^ 1880* 
Blagdon (Francis William). — ^A Brief History of Ancient and Modem 
India, from the Earliest Periods of Antiquity to the termination 
of the late Mahratta War. — 06L folio : London, 1805, 
Brebks (Jambs Wilkinson). — An Account of the Primitive Tribes and 
Monuments of the Nilgiris. By the late J. W. Breeks; edited 
by his widow. — 4to : London^ 1873, 
Brouqhton (Thomas Dubr). — ^The Costume, Character, Manners, Domes* 
tic Habits, and Religious Ceremonies of the Malirattas. With 10 
coloured engravings^ from drawings by a native Artist. — 4to : 
London^ 1813. 
Buchanan (Dr. Francis). — A Journey from Madras through the coun- 
tries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, performed under the 
orders of the Most Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor 
Greneral of India, for the express purpose of investigating the 
state of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce ; the Religion, Manners, 
and Customs ; the History, Natural and Civil, and Antiquities, 
in the Dominions of the Raja of Mysore, and the countries 
acquired by the Hon. East India Company, in the late and 
former wars, from Tippoo Sultan. By liVancis Buchanan, 
M.D. Illustrated by a map and numerous other engravings. — 
3 voh.f 4to : London^ 1807. 
BuROBss (James). — Archaeological Survey of Western India. Vol. I., 
Report on the First Season's Operations in the BelgAm and 
Kaladgi Districts, January to May, 1874; Vol. II., Report 
on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kach, 1874-75; Vol. III., 
Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, 
in the territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad, 
1875-76. 8 vols., with photograph and lithograph plates. — Royal 
4eo : London, 1874-78. 
Burmese War, The. — (Eighteen coloured views taken at and near 
Rangoon, by Lieutenant Joseph Moore, 89th Regiment; and 
six coloured engravings illustrative of the combined operations 
of the Forces in the Burman Empire, 1821 and 18:25. Painted 
by T. Stothard, R. A., from original sket<3hes by Captain 
Marryat, R. N.).— OW. folio : London, 1826. 
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BuKNVS (LnsuTKNANT Alsxander). — ^Travels in Bokhara; bein^ the 
account of a journey from India to Cabool, Tartary^ and Persia ; 
also the narrative of a voyage on the Indus from the sea to 
Lahore, with presents from the Kin^ of Great Britain, perform- 
ed under the orders of the Supreme Gorernment of India, in 
the years 1831, 1832, and 1833. — 3 voU., row.Sco: London, 
1834. 

Caldbcott (John). — Description of an Obsenratory establishe<f at Tre- 
vandrura by His Highness the Baja of Travancore. — 4to: 
Madras, 1837', London, 1839. 

Clark (Mrs. H.). Summer Scenes in Eashmeer. Drawn on stone 
by J. Needham, from sketches by Mrs. H. Clark (12 litho- 
graphs), — Imp. folio : London, 1859, 

Cots (Henry Hardy). — ^lUustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir 

frepared under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
ndia. iu Council, from photographs, plans, and drawings taken 
by order of the Government of India. By Henry Haxdy Cole, 
Lieutenant, B.E., etc — Folio : London, 1870. 
CoLB (Henry Hardy). — ^The Architecture of Ancient Delhi, especially 
the Buildings around the Kutub Minar, by Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, B,E., etc. — Folio : London, 1872. 
CoLB (Henry Hardy). — Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra and Agra, 
showing the mixed Hindu-Mahomedan style of Upper India, 
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Jakciont (Adolphb Philibbrt Du Bois de). — Japon, Indo-Chine, Em- 
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Japer, coloured, representing the manners and customs of the 
apanese. — FoUo. 

Jjl?JlVME Books.— Set of 14 vols. ; the works of Ho-Ksei. Woodcuts* 
— ^w. 
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Japanese Decoeatioi7. — A Book of DerignB for BladeB, Knife-bandlcsy 
Sword-hilt« aiid Combs; probably by Ho-KseL — OLlGtmo., s. d, 

Japanese Pottery. — Koo-Koon^. May Bootze Drai 8ha. (A Japan- 
ese wr^rk with iUimtrationa in five parts. 4 toIb. (18 parts).— 
8co : Toiio, n. d* 

jA-fASKHZ, — Works of Art and Manufacture, Catalo^e of. — 4to : 1854. 

jA£\'£Sy (J. J.) — Glimf>8e at the Art of Japan. 30 illustrations. — Svo : 
New York, lH7ii. 

Jokes (Owen) . — Examples of Chinese Ornaments selected from Objects 
in the South Kensin^^n Museum and other collections by 
Owen Jones. One hundred plates. — Folio, 1867. 

JuLiEX, (S.). — Histoire et Fabrication de la Porcelaine Chinoise. Ou- 
vra^e traduit du Chinois^ par M. Stanislas Julien^ accompagnede 
notes et d'additions par M. Alphonse Salvetal, et augmente 
d'un ^Icmoire sur la Porcelaine de Japon, traduit du Japonais par 
M. le Docicur J. Hoffmann. — Eoy. 8vo : Paris, 1856. 

JcuEir (Stakihlab) and Chamtiox (Paul). Industries anciennes et 
modemes de I'Empire Chinois^ d'apr^ des notices traduites du 
Chinois par M. Stanislas Julien^ et accompagnees de notices 
induKtriellffs et scientifiques par M. Paul Champion. — Boy, 8vo : 
Paris, 1869. 

K^mpfer (Dr. Engelbertus) . — ^The HiKtory of Japan: griving an 
account of the ancient and present state and government of 
tliat Empire ; of its temples^ palaces, castles, and other build- 
ings ; of its metals, minerals, trees, plants, animals, birds, and 
fishes ; of the chronology and succession of the Emperors, 
ecclesiastical and secular ; &c., &c., together with a Description 
of the Kingdom of Siam. Written in High Dutch by Engel- 
bertus Kaempfer, M.D., and translated from his original MS. 
never before printed, by J. G. Schenchzer. With the Life of the 
author and an Introduction, &c. Illustrated with many copper- 
plates. — 2 vols, in 1, sm. folio : London, 1728, 

Kaeabacbk (Dr. Joseph). — Die Persische Nadelmalerei. With illustra- 
tions. — Imp. 8vo: Leipzig, 1881. 

Klaproth (Heinrich Julius Von). — San Kokf Tsou Ran To sets; 
ou Apcr9u General des Trois Royaumes. Traduit de Toriginal 
Japonais-Chinois. — Text 8vo ; Atlas, 4fo : Paris, 1832. 

Kepfxl (Hon. Henry). — A Visit to the Indian Archipelago, in H.M.S. 
Mceander with portions of the private journal of Sir James 

Brooke with illustrations by Oswald W. Brierley.— ^ vols.^ 

toy. 8vo : London, 1853. 

KiDD (Samuel). — China, or Illustrations of the Symbols, Philosophy, 
Antiquities, Customs, Superstitions, Laws, Government, 
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APFBNDIX M.— WORKS OF EEFERBNCE. XCIX 

Education^ and Literature ot the Chinese^ derived from original 
sources, and accompanied with drawings from native -works.— 8vo : 
London, 1841. 

Lavall^e (Th^ophile). — Histoire de ^Empire Ottoman depuis les 
temps anciens jusqu'a nos jours par Theophile lavaUee [18 
plates] . — Imp. 8vo : Farts, 1866. 

Layard (Austen Henry) . — The Monuments of Nineveh, from drawings 
made on the spot ; illustrated in 100 plates, by Austen Henry 
Layard, Esq., P.C.L. — Folio : London, 1849. 

Layard (Austen Henry). — Nineveh and its Remains ; with an account 
of a vibit to the Chaldsean Christians of Kurdistan and the 
Yezidis or Devil Worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners 
and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians by Austen Henry Layard, 
Esq., D.C.L. % vols.— 8vo : London, 1860. 

Layard (Austen Henry). — A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nine- 
veh j with numerous woodcuts. — 8vo : London, 1851. 

Layard (Austen Henry) . — Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert ; 
being the result of a Second Expedition undertaken for the Trus« 
tees of the British Museum by Austen Henry Layard ; with 
maps, plans, and illustrations. — 1 twls., 8vo : London, 1863. 

Layard (Austen Henry) . — A Second Series of the Monuments of Nine- 
veh, including Bas-reliefs from the Palace of Sennacherib and 
Bronzes from the Ruins of Nimrod, from drawings made on the 
spot during a second expedition to Assyria, by Austen Henry 
Layard, M.P. 71 plates. — Ob. folio: London, 1853. 

Layard (Austen Henry). The Nineveh Court in the Crystal Palace, 
described by Austen Henry Layard. Woodcuts and plan. — 
t2mo : London, 1864. 

Lb Comtb (Louis). — Nouveaux Memoires sur TEtat present de la 
Chine, 2 vols. — 12mo : Amsterdam, 1697. 

English Translation. — 8vo : London, 1697. 

Leiohton (J.).— On Japanese Art : a Discourse delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, May 1, 1863. — Sm. folio : 1863. 
Privately printed. 

Lewis (J. F.). — Illustrations of Constantinople, made during a residence 
in that city in the years 1835-36. Arranged and drawn on stone 
from the original sketches of Coke Smyth. — Folio : 1838. 

LiN-LE.-:— Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh : the History of the Ti-Ping Revolution, 
including a Narrative of .the Author's personal adventures, by 
Lin-le. — 2 vols., imp. 8vo : London, 1866. 

L'IsLE (Joseph Nicolas de) et Pingr^ (A. G.). — Description de la 
ViUe de Peking.— 4^<? ; Paris, 1765. 



APnDn>IX M.— WORKS OV EXFBBBNCB. 

LouBBRB, Ds LA. — ^A new Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam, 
by M. Be la Loub^re. — Illustrated with sculptures. Done 
out of French, by A. P. Gen, B.S.S. — 8 vols, in 1/olio : 
London, 1693. 

Maloolm (Coloi^bl Sib John) . — ^The History of Persia, from the most 
early period to the present time : containing an account of the 
Religion, Oovemment, Usages and Character of the Inhabitants of 
that Kingdom, by Colonel Sir John Malcolm, k.c.b., k.l.s. 
[map of Persia, portraits and plates] . — 2 vols., 4to : London, 
1815. 

Malcolk (Sib John) . — ^Sketches of Persia. — 16mo : London, 184B. 

Malpi^b (D. B. db).— La Cliine. Moeurs, Usages, Costumes, Arts, et 
Metiers Peines Civileset Militaires, Ceremonies r^ligieuses. Monu- 
ments et Paysages, d' aprfes les dessins originaux du Pfere Castig- 
lione, du Peintre Chinois Pu-Qua^ de W. Alexandre, Chambers, 
Dadley, etc., par MM. Deveria, R^gnier, Schaal, Schmit, Vidal, 
et autres Artistes connus. Avec des notices explicatives et une 
introduction, pr^sentant I'^tat actuel de TEmpire Chinois, sa 
statisque, son gouvemement, ses institutions, les Cults qu'il 
admet ou tol^re, et les grands changements politiques qu^il 
a subis jusqu' h, oe jour. Par D. B. * * * de Malpifere. 
2 Yo]B.—4to : Paris, 1825^27. 

Mabbtat (Pbank S.). — Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, with draw- 
ings of costume and scenery. — Imp, 8vo : London, 1848. 

Mabsdbn (William) . — ^The History of Sumatra, 8rd edition, revised 
and enlarged. — ^Text 4to j ^IsLtds/olio : London, 1811. 

Maybbs (William Feedbrick). — ^The Chinese Reader's Manual. A 
handbook of biographical, historical, mythological, and gen- 
eral literary reference. — 8vo., Shanghai, 1874. 

Mbubs (J. van) .^- Ambassades M^morables de la Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales des Provinces Unies, yers les Empereurs du Japon.-— 
Folio : Amsterdam, 1680. 

MiTFOBD (A. B.). — ^Tales of Old Japan. 2 vols. With illustrations 
drawn and cut on wood by Japanese artists.-*^t;(? ; London, 1871. 

MoBBisoN (Rbvbbend De. Robbbt) .^-Chinese Miscellany; consisting 
of original extracts from Chinese authors, in the native character, 
with translations and philological remarks, by Robert Mor- 
rison, D.D., M.R.A.S.,--«^^ ; 1825, and bound with it Hager^ 
Cav.-lBcmioni cinesi di QuHngwAa. 

MosBB (D. H.). — Book of Japanese Ornamentation, comprising Designs 
for the use of Sign Pamters, Decorators, Designers, Silversmiths, 
&c., by D. H. Moserjwith 11 plates. — Sm^, oblong f olio : New 
York, 1880. 



ArPlNDIX X.— W0BX8 OF ESnOUBNCI. CI 

MouHOi (HsyRi). — ^Trayek in the Central Parts of Indo-China (Siam), 
Cambodia, and Laos, during the years 1858, 1859, and 1860^ 
by the late M* Henri Mouhot, with illustrations. — 2 vols., 8vo : 
1864. 

MoUNSET (Augustus H). — A Journey through the Caucasus and the 
interior of Persia, by Augustus H. Mounsey, with a map.-^Se^o •• 

London, 1872. 

• 

MusKUMS. — ^Bethnal Ghreen Branch of the South Kensington Museum. 
Catalogue of a Collection of Articles of Japanese Art, lent for 
exhibition by W. J. Alt. — 8vo : London, 1876, 

Museums. — Bethnal Green Branch of the South Kensington Museum. 
Catalogue of a Collection of Oriental Porcelain and Pottery, lent 
for exhibition by A. W. Franks. — 8vo : London, 1876. 

Museums. — South Kensington Museum. Catalogue of Persian objects 
in the South Kensington Museum. First edition* — Crown 8vo : 
London, 1876 

Myers (P. V. N.). — Remains of Lost Empires. Sketches of the ruins 
of Palmyra, Nineyeh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with some Motes 
on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas, by P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M., Illustrations. — Itojf. 8vo : London, 1875. 

Ogilby (John). — Atlas Japannensis; being remarkable addresses by 
way of embassy from the East India Company, of the United 

Provinces, to the Emperor of Japan, collected out of 

their several writings and journals by Amoldus Montanus; 
English^ and adorned with aboye a hundred several sculptures 
by John Ogilby — Folio : London, 1670. 

« 

Olbarius (Le Sieur Adam). — ^Voyages tres curieux et tr^s-renommes 
f aits en. Moscovie, Tartaric et Perse, par le Sr. Adam Olearius. 
Dans lesquels on tiouve une description curieuse et la situation 
exacte des pays et ^tats, par oil il a pass^, tels que sont la 
Liyonie, la Moscoyie, la Tartaric, la M^die, et la Perse ; et oii il 
est parle du naturel des mani^res de vivre, des mceurs, et des 

coutumes de leurs habitans Traduits de Toriginal 

et augment^s par le Sr. de Wioquefort, &c. Divis^s en 
deux parties. Nouyelle Edition reyue et corrigee exactement, 
augment^, &c. A quoi il y a joint des cartes g^ographiques, des 
representations des yilles, et autres taille-douces tres-belles et 
tr4s-exactes. — 2 vols, in one, folio : Amsterdam, 1727. 

Oliphant (Lawrence). — ^Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mission to 
China and Japan in the years 1857, '58, '59, with illustrations 
from original drawings and photographs. — 2 vols., 8vo : 
Edinburgh and London, 1859. 

Ort (Paul) . — Les ProcM^s Industriels des Japonais. L'Arbre k Laque. 
Notice traduite pour la premiere f ois du Japonais.-^i;(? ; Paris, 
1876. 
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P * * * (M. de). — Recherches Philosophiqnes snt lea Egyptiens et les 
Chinois. — 2 vols., 12mo : d l^ Amsterdam et h Leyde, 1773. 

Parks (Fanny). — ^Wanderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Pictu- 
resque, during f our-and-twenty years in the East ; with Revelations 

of Life in the Zenana illustrated with sketches from 

nature. — 2 vols., imp, 8vo : London, 1850. 

Parvill^b (L^on) . — Architecture et Decoration Turques au XV™* Siecle 
par L. Parvillee. Avec une Preface de E. Viollet-le-Duc. — Folio : 
Paris, 1874. 

Perry (Charles). — A View of the Levant; particularly of Constan- 
tinople, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, in which their antiquities^ 
government, politics, maxims, manners, and customs • . . 
are attempted to he described and treated on plates. — Folio: London, 
1743. 

Perry (Commodore M. C). — Narrative of the Expedition of an 
American Squadron to the China Seas and Japan, performed in 
the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the command of 
Commodore M. C. Perry, United States Navy, by order of the 
Government of the United States. Compiled from the original 
notes and journals of Commodore Perry and his Officers, at his 
request, and under his supervision, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., 
LL.D. With numerous illustrations. — 3 vols, and atlas, 4td : 
Washington, 1856. 

Persia. — Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, and their 
Domestic Superstitions. Translated from the Persian, by James 
Atkinson. — 8vo : London, 1832. 

PiGGOT (John). — Persia, Ancient and Modem, by John Pigott, P.G.S., 
P.R.G.S.— fiyc; ; London, 1874. 

Place (Victor) . — ^Ninfeve et FAssyrie par Victor Place, avec des Essais 
de Restauration parM. Felix Thomas. — 3 Vols. imp. folio: Paris, 
1867-70. 

Poole (Stanley Lane). — The Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs in the 
British Museum (Catalogue), by Stanley Lane Poole, edited by 
Reginald Stuart Poole. — 5 vols., 8vo : London, 1875-80. 

Poolb (Stanley Lane). — ^Essays in Oriental Numismatics. Second 
Series. — 3vo : London, 1877. 

Porter (Sir R. Ker). — Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient 
Babylonia, &c., during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1840. 
— vols.,, 4lo : London, 1821. 

Pbeziosi (A.). — Stamboul. Souvenir d'Orient. 29 chromolithographs, 
from drawings made in 1857, 1858. 1859. — Oblana folio : Pari^, 
1861. 
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Pbisse D'Avbnotm (E.). — L'Art Arabe d'aprfes les monuments du Kaire, 
depuis le Vllme Siecle jusqu'k la fin du XVIII"*« . Par Prisse 
d'Avennes. Premiere partie : Architecture et Mobilier. Denxieme 
partie : Arabesques et Dfoorations. Premiere Edition. — ^Text, 1 
vol. — Mo, Lithographs and chromo-lithographs^ 3 vols.^ atlas.*— - 
Folio : Paris, 1869—77. 

Pbisse D'Avbnnes (E.) . — Histoire de VArt figyptien d'apres les Monu- 
ments, depuis les Temps les plus Recules jusqu' k la Domination 
Romaine. Lithographs, plates. — 2 vols., toy, folio : Paris, 1878. 
Texte par P. Marchandon de la Faye (d'apres les notes de Fauteur) — 
4to : Paris, 1879. 

Pbisse and St. John. — Oriental Album. Characters, Costumes, and 
Modes of Life in the Valley of the Nile. Illustrated from designs 
taken on the spot by E. Prisse, with descriptive letter-press by 
James Augustus St. John. Atlas. — Folio : 1848. 

Reinaud (Joseph Toussaint). — Monumens Arabes, Persans et Turcs, du 
Cabinet de M. le Ducde Blacas et d'autres Cabinets ; consider^ et 
d^rits d^apr^ leur rapports avec les croyances, les moeurs et 
Phistoire des Nations Musulmanes. — 2 vols., 8vo : Paris, 1828. 

Reinaud (Joseph Toussaint) . — Relation des Voyages f aits par les Arabes 
et les Persans dans I'Inde et k la Chine, dans le IX Siecle de 
TEre Chr6tienne. Text Arabe imprime en 1811 par les soins de Fr 
Langles. Public ^vec des corrections et additions, et accompagne 
d'une traduction Fran^aise et d'^claircissements par M. Reinaud. 
— 2 vols., 24mo : Paris, 1845. 

Rich (Claudius Jambs). — ^Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. — 8vo: 
London, 1816. 

Rich (Claudius James). — Memoir: a second Memoir on the Ruins, 
in reference to Major Rennell's remarks. The narrative of a 
Journey to Persepolis ; now first printed, with hitherto unpub- 
lished cuneiform * inscriptions copied at Persepolis, edited by 
his widow. 

Earlier edition of the '' Second Memoir.'' — 8vo : London, 1818. 

Rich (Claudius James). — Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon 

in 1811 Memoir of the Ruins ; with engravings 

Remarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon by Major Ren- 

nell. Second Memoir of the Ruins With Narrative of a 

Journey to Persepolis. — 8vo : London, 1839. 

SiEBOLD (Hbney von). — Notcs on Japanese ArchsBology, with special 
reference to the Stone Age. With photograph^ plates. — Fol. : 
Yokohama, 1879. 

SiBBOLD (Philipp Franz von). — ^Nippon. Archiv zur Breschreibung 
Yon Japan und dessen Neben-und Schutzlandem : jezo mit den 
Siidlichen Karillen, Krafto, Koorai und Liukiu — Inseln, nach 
japanischenund eurof^ischen Schriftenundeigenen Beobachtungen. 
Bearbeitet Von P. P. Von S. — ^Text, 7 parts in 3 vols., imp. 4to : 
with atlas of maps and plates^ 2 vols., imp. folio : Ley den, 1852. 
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SiLVifiE (J. M. W.). — Sketches of Japanese Manners and Customs, by 
J. M. W. Silver, illustrated by native drawings reproduced in 
facBimile by means of chromolithography. — ^o : London, 1867, 

Smith (R. Murdoch) . — Report on the Collection of Persian Articles in 
the South Kensington Museum, by Major R. Murdoch Smith. — 
Fcap. folio : London, 1873. 

Smith (R. Murdoch). — Persian Art, by Major R. Murdoch Smith, 
with maps and woodcuts. — 8vo : London, 1677. 

Snow (William R.)* — Sketches of Chinese Life and Character.— J^<7/io .* 
London, 1860. 

SoLTYKOFP (Thb Princb Albxis). — ^Voyage en Perse. With litho- 
graphs. — Imp. 8vo : Paris, 1861. 

Spbncbr (Edmund). — ^Travels in the Western Caucasus, including a 
tour through Imeritia, Mingrelia, Turkey, Moldavia, Galicia, 
Silesia, and Moravia, in 1836, by Edmund Spencer, Esq. 
— ;? vols., 8vo : London, 1838. 

Staunton (Sir Gborob Leonard, Bart.). — An Authentic Account of 
an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of 
China, including cursory observations made, and information 
obtained, in travelling through that Ancient Empire, and a small 
part of Chinese Tartary, &c., taken chiefly from the papers of 
His Excellency the Earl of Macartney, Sir Erasmus Gower, and 
of other gentlemen in the several Departments of the 
Embassy, by Sir George Staunton, Bart. [44 plates.] — 2 vols., 
4to : KilB^foUo : London, 1797. 

Tennbnt (Sir E.). — Ceylon. An Account of the Island, Physical, 
Historical, and Topographical, with notices of its natural his- 
tory, antiquities, and productions. Illustrated by maps, 
plans, and drawings. 6th edition^ thoroughly revised.^2 vols., 
8vo : London, 1860. 

Tbxibr (Charles Fblix M arir) . — Description de TArmfoie, la Perse 
et la Mesopotamie, publiee sous les auspices des Ministres de 
Vlnt^rieur etde ^Instruction Publique. G^ographie, Geologic, 
Monuments, Anciens etModemes, Moeurs et Coutumes, parCharles 
Texier, Gravure de Lemaitre. — 2 vols., /olio: Paris, 1842^2. 

Textiles. A Japanese Pattern-Book, containing about 600 patterns 

of textile' fabrics, on 58 leaves, or 116 pages, folded within 
2 boards, with brass corners. — Feap. folio, in a wooden case. 

Textile Fabrics, Jafanesb. — One hundred and ninety-nine specimens 
of Japanese textile fabrics, mounted in native binding. — 
Oblong folio. 

Thoms (P.p.)* — ^ Dissertation on the Ancient Chinese Vases of the 
Shan Dynasty, from 1748 to 1496 B. C. Illustrated with 42 
Chinese wood engravings.— ^iP9 ; Xtimdois, tSBl. 
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TrrsiNOH (Isaac) . — Tllustrations of Japan^ consisting of private Memoirs 
and Anecdotes of the Reigning Dynasty of the Djogonns, or 
Sovereigns of Japan ; a description of tlie Feasts and Cere- 
monies observed throughout the year at their Courts and of the 
ceremonies customary at Marriages and Funerals^ etc.^ by 
M. Titsingh. Translated from the French by Frederic Shoberl 
With coloured plates, faithfully copied from Japanese original de- 
signs. — ^0 : London, 1822. 

Titsingh (Isaac). — Nipon o dai itsi ran, ou Annales des Empereurs du 
Japon, traduites par M. Isaac Titsingh, avec Faide de plusieurs 
interprfetes attaches au Comptoir Hollandais de Nangasaki;- 
ouvr. revu, complete et corr. sur I'orig. Japonais-chinois, accom- 
pagne de notes et precis, d'un aperQu de V histoire mythologique des 
Japonais parM. Klaproth. — ito : Parut, 1834. 

WiLKiB (Sir David). — Oriental Sketches — First Series: Turkey, Syria, 
and Kgypt, 1840 and 18il. Second Scries : Spanish and 
Oriental. Drawn on stone by Joseph Nash. 2 vols. — Folio : 
London, 1846, 

Zanth (L.). — La Wilhelma, Villa Mauresque de sa Majeste le Roi 
Guillaume de Wurtemburg, executee d^apres les plans et sous la 
direction de L. De Zanth. Atlas. — Folio : Paris, 1856-57. 



Works published by Morel 8f Co.^ 13 ^ Hue Bonaparte^ 

Paris. 

La Porcelaine de Chine — ^by O. du Sartel. 200 frs. to 700 frs. 

Architecture, Syrie Centrale — by Melchior de Vogue 150 

Architecture et Decoration Turques — by Leon Parvillee 120 

L'Art Arabe — ^by Prisse d'Avennes ... ... 1,000 

Les Arts Arabes — by Jules Bourgoin ... ... 200 

Collection Basilewski — Catalogue raisonne — by Alfred 

Darcel and A. Baselewski ... ... 250 
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Monuments modernes de la Perse — by Pascal Coste 160 
Omements des ^toffes anciennes — by F. Fischback . . . 24-0 
Voyage en Orient — ^by Roger de Scitivaux ... 60 
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evi APPENDIX N. — BRITISH BOSMOBULS. 

N 

List of some Historical British MontunentB and Memo- 
rials worthy of preservation on account of their 
public interest, dated 13th July 1882. 

( Under eorreetion.) 

BensaL 1. The Ochterlony Monument on the Calcutta maidan ; built in 

\9i%f> in honour of Sir David Ochterlony. The oolmnn is of 
plastered brick. 

2. Pedestrian statue of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Oov* 
ernor General ; erected in 1835 in front of the Calcutta 
Town Hall ; bronze. 

8. Pedestrian statue of George, Earl of Auckland, Governor Gen- 
eral ; erected in 18^8 ; inside the Eden Gardens, Calcutta ; 
bronze. 

%, Pedestrian statue of Sir William Peel, Calcutta ; white marble. 

5. Equestrian statue of Henry, Viscount Hardinge, on the Calcutta 

maidan; bronze. 

6. Equestrian statue of Sir James Outram (by Foley, 1874), 

Calcutta ; bronze. 

7. Statue of the Marquess of Hastings (in the Dalhonsie Institute) 

Calcutta. 

8. Statue of Lord Lawrence, Calcutta. 

9. Statue of Lord Mayo, Calcutta. 

10. Lady Canning's tomb in Barrackpore Park. 

11. Cenotaph in Barrackpore Park, erected by the Earl Minto 

containing the following mural tablets : — ^to the memory of 
officers who fell at the conquest of Java, 1810-12; also to 
the memory of officers who fell at the conquest of the Isle of 
France, 1810; and to the memory of the officers who fell at 
Maharajpore, 1843. 

12. Cenotaph close to the Judge's kutcherry at Bankipore, erect- 

ed in memory of Major Knox, who in 17H0 relieved Patna 
when besieged by the Emperor Shah Alum. 

13. Tall stone shaft in Patna City, erected in memory of 48 ser- 

vants of the East India Company and 100 European soldiers 
massacred by Mir Kassim Ali, Subadar of Bengal, when the 
British were marching to the rescue of their countrymen in 
Patna in 176S. Among the victims were Mr. Ellis (Resid- 
ent of Patna) and Messrs. Hay and Lushington (Membeni 
of Council). 

ISa. Two monuments at Bhagalpur to the memory of Mr. Augustus 
Cleveland, Collector of Bhagalpur ; one of brick, erected by 
the district landholders, and the second of stone, sent out 
by the Court of Directors from England. 

14. A small cross in the disused burial ground enclosed in the 

Bhagalpur race course, erected to the memory of officers and 
men of Her Majesty's 3rd Buffs, interred in 1828. 
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15. Monument at Aligarh to the memory o£ officers and men who nr o r t h. 

fell at the taking of Aligarh in lJ5U3. So^*5^ 

16. Tomb at Aligarh of Major Robert Nairn, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 

who fell at the si^e of Katchowra in 1808. 

17. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who 

fell during the Mutiny, 1857. 

18. Two memorial pillars erected to the memory of the officers who 

fell at the storming of the Kalinga Fort in 1814, DehraDun. 

19. Monument at Fateligunj near Bareilly to the memory of the 

officers and men who fell near Fatehganj against the Bohil- 
las in 1791. 

40. Tomb of the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, North- 
Western Provinces, in the Churchyard of Christ Church, 
Bareilly. 

2 1. Tomb of Lieutenant-Governor the Hon'ble John Russell Colvin 
at the Palace of Agra. 

tS. At Goverdhun a massive monolith bearing an inscription setting 
forth that Colon«»l Seymour, C. B., will punish any soldier 
who shoots game in the neighbourhood. 

23. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of Ensign Marsh and 

others killed on the Agra and Aligarh road in 1857. 

24. Tombs at Shewalaghat, Benares, of three British officers who 

were killed in the disturbance of Rajah Cheyt Singh. 

25. Memorial cross at Fatehgarh in memory of those who fell 

during the Mutiny, 1857. 

26. Tomb in Cawnpore Memorial Church compound erected to 

the memory of Major Vibart and 70 officers and men who 
escaped from the massacre at Cawnpore in June 1857 and 
were captured and murdered at Sheorajpur. 

27- Tomb near the Cawnpore Church erected by the Memorial 
Church Committee over the remains of those that were first 
killed in the entrenchment in June 1857. 

28. Well in the Memorial Church compound covered with a stone 

and inscription. 

29. Large stone cross at the barracks, Cawnpore, erected over the 

well in which those that lost their lives in the entrenchment 
were buried in 1857. 

SO. Statue (by Marochetti) and enclosure over the well in the 
Memorial Gardens, Cawnpore. 

81. Memorial at Azamgarh erected to the memory of the officers 
and men who were killed at the battle of Azamgarh. 

32* Mausoleum of Lord Comwallis at Ghazipur by Flaxman. 

8S« Monuments at Jhansi in memory of those killed in the Mutiny^ 
1857. 

84. The space in front of the Tarawali Kothi, where two parties of gj^l^ow. 
Europeans were murdered in 1857 ; a memorial has been 
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Oudh. put np to commemorate these massacres almost on the spot 

liunknow where they occurred. 

55. On left of " Goosainganj " Road, about f mile from *' Dilkoo- 
sha/' and on this side of hridjjo, over " Fangri '' Nullah — 
Lieutenant Percy C. Smith, I) 7th Regiment. 

36. About fifty yards on left flank of " Dilkoosha '' in an enclosure. 

Major tho Hon'ble Harrington R. Pellew and Ensign L. E. 
Cooper, ^nd Battalion, Rille Brigade. 

37. In rear of the General's house, Captain Charles William 

McDonald, 9*5rd Highlanders; Lieutenant Lowick Emilius 
C()oppr, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade ; Lieutenant Cliarles 
Warden Sergison, 93rd Highlanders, and Charles Evans^ 93nl 
Band. 

88. In the " Belatibagh,'' Captain H. Hutchinson, 9th Royal Lao- 
eel's, Sergeant S. Newman, 9th Royal Lancers, and Mr. 
Henry B. Garvey, Acting Mate, Her Majesty's S.S. SAan* 

non, 

39. In rear of the right flank of '^ La Martiniere '' — Captain W. 

S. R. Hodson of Hodson's Horse; Captain L. D'Acosta, 
5fith Native Infantry. 

40 . Under a tree on the left of the road going from " La Martiniere '' 

to *' Wingfield Park Bridge " — Lieutenant Augustus Otway 
Mayne, Bengal Artillery. 

4L About fifty yards on the left of " Secundrabagh *' — Lieut<6nant 
Francis Dobbs, and 5 Privates of 1 st Madras Fusiliers. 

4*2. OS the road between " Mushidzadi's Tomb " and the Kaiserbagh 
— Captain T. Clarke, R.E., Lieutenant E. P. Brownlow, R.E , 
Corporal F. Morgan, Lance Corporal J. Davies, and 12 Sap- 
pers. 

43. At '' Secundrabagh " Bridge on the left bank of '' Gumti ''— 

Lieutenant W. R. Moorsom, 52nd Light Infantry, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Master General, 1st Division. 

44. About 2i miles on and close to the left of '* Fyzabad " road- 

Captain W. F. Thynne, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

45. About 150 yards off the right of the '' Fyzabad '' road, at 50 

yards beyond the bridge over the ^^ Gokral " Nullah — Charles 
Sanford, late Captain of the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 

46. Old cantonment cemetery, 8 miles on the" Sitapur" road to 

the right — Lieutenant F. G. MacDonald, Adjutant, 2nd Pun- 
jab Cavalry ; Lieutenant H. G. Richards, 3rd Battalion, Rifle 
Brigade, and Lieutenant Robert Daly Synge, 90th Light 
Infantiy. 

47. About 50 yards to the right of the " Sitapur'' road at the 4th 

milestone, the 46th Regiment, Cholera Graveyard — ^Private 
W. Aston, 46th Regiment. 

48. At the '' Musabagh ''—Captain T. Wale, 1st Sikh Irr^ular 

Cavalry. 
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49. About I mile off the '* Malliahad" road between it and '^ Mu- gS^Ji^^. 

sabagh— " Major John Griffiths Price, 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen^s Bays). 

50. The 97th Regiment Graveyard on the river road, 1 mile from the 

Fort, Ramiki Darwaza— Sergeant W. Smith and Sergeant 
G.Smith, 97th Regiment; Assistant Surgeon W. Dumb- 
reek 97th Regiment. 

5 1 . Steeple monument on the top of '' Hazratganjp near " Kaiser- 

bagh" — Sir Mountstuart Jackson, Bart., Captain Patrick Orr, 
Lieutenant G. J. H. Burns, 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, 
Sergeant-Major Morton; on other side G. P. Carew, Esq., 
Mr. Greene, Miss Jackson, and others, victims of 1857. 

B2. In the *' Alambagh — " Major T. Perrih, Lieutenant N. G. J. J. 
Nunn, and M. Preston, 90th Light Infantry, Lieutenant 
Dundas W. Gordon, Bengal Artillery, Henry Ayton, 84th 
Regiment, Major-General Sir H. Havelock. 

53. Tomb about 3i miles off the left side of the " Sitapur '' road 

between the 7th and 8th milestones. 

54. Old '* Murriaon '' Cemetery and Roman Catholic Cemetery in 

rear of the " Pussunt" (Revenue or Customs) " Kaiserbagh." 

55. Two tomb-looking enclosures — one close to the right side of the 

" Seetapore road,'' about the 8th milestone, nearly opposite tbe 
Traveller's Bungalow ; the other on the Artillery side of the 
road, running between their lines and the Lancers. 

56. Lawrence's tomb — Residency. 

57. Cross to those who fell in the defence — Residency. 

58. Memorial to the faithful sepoys of the Bailey Guard, outside 

the Bailey Guard. 

59. The " Sher Darwaza," where Neill fell. 

60. Tomb of Mr. Ravenscroft, murdered at Bhinga, Oudh, 18i3. Oudh. 

6 1 . Ma<ikeson's Obelisk— Peshawar. Punjab. 

6Si. Bilaspore monument to Captain Showers, four or five hundred 
yards to the East of Ruttem Ghar, l-19th Bengal Native 
Infantry, storming the Malown Heights, loth April 1815. 

63. Also to Lieutenant Lawtis, R.E., rude tomb of stones ; a monu- 

ment was erected to him in the Cathedral Church of Calcutta. 

64. Lieutenant Thackery, 26th Native Infantry, killed at the 

siege of Jeytuk ; his tomb on the bank of a tank at Nahun. 
This monument is a lofty pyramid on a pedestal without any 
inscription ; there are three other graves. 

65. In front of the Delhi Church is a massive marble cross, sacred 

to the memory of those who were massacred in May 1857. 

66. The Delhi magazine rendered famous by the intrepid Willough- 

by. 

67. John Nicholson's grave in the cemetery, Delhi, facing the Kash- 

mir Gate. 



ex 
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Punjab. 



Mysore. 



Bombay. 



68. Flag-Staff Tower, Delhi. 

69. The monument on the Ridge, Delhi. 

70. Monument and fountain in memory of Oeneral John Nicholson^ 

who fell at Delhi^ 1857| at Margulla, between Rawalpindi 
and Attock. 

71. Memorial monument of the siege of Delhi, 1857 ; Delhi. 
7%, Battle-field monument at Mudki, Ferozpar. 

75. Battle-field monument at Ferozeshah. 

74. Battle-field monument at Sobraon. 

75. Tomb of Sir Henry Durand at Dera Ismail Khan. 

76. Tomb of Lord Elgin at Dhurmsalla. 

77. Monument in memory of those killed at Hissar in 1857. 

78. Memorial at Montgomery of Leopold Oliver Fitzhardinge 

Berkely, Extra Assistant Commissioner, killed in 1857. 

79. Monument over the bodies of officers killed at Chatrian, Sirsa 

District, 1857. 

80. Battle-field obelisk at Grujrat. 

81. Battle-field obelisk at Chilianwalla, and graves of men who fell 

in 1849. 

82. Battle-field obelisk at Aliwal, Ludbiana. 

88. Monument erected in memory of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieute- 
nant WUliam Anderson, at Mooltan, in the Fort. 

84. Equestrian Statue of Lieutenant Oeneral Sir Mark Cubbon, 

Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg (by Marodietti) in 
front of the Mysore Government offices, Bangalore, bronze. 

85. Cenotaph of the officers who fell at the siege of Bangalore, 

179». 

86. Statue of Sir Charles Forbes. 1 

87. Statue of Hon^Ie Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

88. Statue of Sir John Malcolm. 

89. Statue of John, Lord Elphinstone. 

90. Sitting statue of Mr. Stephen Babington. 

91. Statue of Sir fiartle Frere. 

92. Sitting statue of Mr. Charles Norris. 

93. Sitting statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

94. Stotae <rf Lord Cornwajis | q^^^^ ^^^,^^^ ^f ^ jjl- 
Sitting rtatue of the Marquis j phinstone Circle, Bombay. 

96. Sitting statue of Her Majesty Queen Victoria on the Es- 

planade, Bombay. 

97. Statue of the Prince of Wales. 

98. Statue of Prince Aloert. 

99. Statue of the Hon'ble Jugganath Sunkersett, in the Fort. 

100. Statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 

Hospital, Byculla. 

101. Memorial marble tablets of the officers and men who fell in 

the Afghanistan and Sind campaigns, on the walls of the 
apse and chancel of St. John's Church at Colaba. 
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104. Old Dutch tombs at Ahmedabad. Bombay. 

103. Monument in the wall of the town of Ahmadnugg^r, naming 

those who fell at the storming of the city in 1803. 

104. Monument at Koregaum^ near Poona, to the 4nd Bombay 

Grenadiers. 

105. Grave in Kanara of Lord St. Maur^ son of the Duke of 

Somerset, killed in 1865 by a bear at Kirwatty, near Yella- 
pur. 

106. Grave in Kajiara of Lieutenant Carpendale^ who died at Yel- 

lapur while surveying the Arbyle Ghaut Road. 

107. Memorial cross at Poona to Lord Frederick FitzClarence. 

107a. Monument at Kawulkad^ Kanara, in memory of Lieuten- 
ant John Edgar Leslie^ Madras Native Infantry, who died 
in service on 20th March 1845. 

107d. Tomb at Murkwad, Kanara, in memory of Lieutenant Mort- 
lock. 

108. Monuments at Aden over the officers and men who fell at the 

capture of Aden in I8'i9. 

109. Tomb of John Thackeray, Collector and Political Agent, 

killed at Kittur in 18£4, during the insurrection, at Kittur 
in Dharwar. 

110. Wooden cross with metal tablet bearing Latin inscription in 

the '^ Mula's Ward *' of Surat — ^marks site of ancient Capu- 
chin Chapel. 

111. Oxenden Mausoleum, Sui*at. 

1 1£. Tombs at Surat of Gerald Angier (supposed) Bernard Wyche, 
F. Breton, H. Gary, and B. Harris ; former Presidents and 
merchants of Surat. 

Tomb of Van Reede, Dutch President of Surat, and other 
Dutch tombs of same epoch, near the preceding. 

Tom Coryat's tomb— old European burial ground, Swali, 
near Surat. 

Vaux's tomb on right bank of Tapti, not far from its mouth 
—-near Surat. 

Tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, killed at siege of 
Broach, 1772, near North- Western bastion of Fort Broach. 

Tomb of Captain William Sempil, killed at Broach, 1803, 
near village of Pejalpur, Broach. 

Tomb of M. Fran9ais Montreaux, a Portuguese officer, who 
seems to liave taken part in siege of Broach, 1803, near the 
Preceding. 

119. Dutch tombs — about one mile west of Pejalpur, Broach. 

180. Tomb of Edward Cooke, with peculiar inscription, 17i3 — Bind. 
Tatta in Sind. . 

121. Old European burial ground on Bandar Road, Karachi. 

122. Napier Obelisk (1853) in memory of Sir Cliarles Napier- 

Napier Mole Road — Karachi. 



113. 
114. 



i. 



116. 
117. 
118. 
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Slnd. 



Bajputana. 



Central 
Provinces. 



British 
ISumuL 



Assam. 



Madras. 



123. Monument boarin^ names of ofBoers and men who fell on the 

battle-field of Miani> Haiderabad, Sind. 

124. Monument erected by Sir C. Napier to memory of officers and 

men, 22nd Regiment^ who fell in Sind campaign — ^in Gov- 
ernment House grounds^ Karachi. 

125. Bust and inscription at Ajmir of the late Colonel Sutherland. 

126. Monument and tom})s in the Sitabuldi Hill Fort to the memo- 

ry of officers killed at the battle of Sitabuldi in 1817. 

127. Graves at the Shive-Dagsu Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 

men killed at the storming of the Pagoda in 1852. 

128. Graves at the Botatoung Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 

men who fell or died in the second Burmese War, 1852. 

129. Memorial at Cherra Punji to the memory of David Scott, 

B.C.S., Agent to the Governor General, who died 20th 
August 1831. 

130. Equestrian statue of General Neill, 1st Madras Fusiliers — 

Mount Road ; bronze. 

131. Equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, once Governor of 

Madras, middle of island ; bronze. 

132. On the parade ground facing the Council House, stone canopy 

covering a large pedestrian marble statue of the Marquis of 
Cornwallisonamarble pedestal, decorated with groups of 
figures in alto-relievo, representing the surrender of the sons 
and suite of Tippu Sultan. 

133. White marble statue of Sir Thomas Munro— 'Fort Church. 

13 A. Cenotaph to the Marquis of Cornwallis, enclosed by an iron 
railing cast from the cannon taken at the si^e of Seringapa- 
tam, 1799, by the troops under his command — Mount 
Road. 

135. Cenotaph to Colonel Dalrymple — Parade ground, St. Thomas' 

Mount. 

136. Obelisk in memory of General Sydenham — St. Thomas' 

Mount. 

137. Granite column to Colonel Noble, C.B., erected by the men 

of the Horse Artillery — St. Thomas' Mount. 

1 38. A half length marble bust (by Chantrey) to Colonel Noble, 

C.B., placed by the officers, Royal Horse Artillery, in the 
Church, St. Thomas' Mount. 

139. Madras Memorial Hall — erected by public subscription in 

memory of the Madras Presidency not joining in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857. 

140. " Lai Bagh " Seringapatam, a mausoleum built by Tippu 

Sultan for his father, and in which he also was buried. The 
folding doors, inlaid with ivory, were the gift of Lord Dal- 
housie, and the mausoleum is supported at Government 
expense. 
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Beport on Monuments in Madras, together with a Note on Works 

undertaken. 



Seven Pagodas, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tai\jore, Eombakonum, GhiUamba- 

ram, Gongeveram, and Bijanagar, dated 23rd June 1881. 



Mahavallipur, or the Seven Pagodas. 

The rock-cut remains and ancient structural buildings at Mahavallipur are 
about ^30 miles south of the city of M adras^ and may be reached by the East Coast 
Canal, which runs parallel to the sea-shore. My visit was paid in February 1881, 
when I carefully inspected these very remarkable and valuable monuments. 

2. Various accounts will be found in " Descriptive and Historical Papers 
p • ,.^^. relating to the Seven Pagodas on the Coromandel 

i-uDiicauoiui. Coast/' by W. Chambers (1772), J. Goldingham 

(1798), B. G. Babington, p.a.s. (1830), the Revd. G. W. Mahon (1844), Lieu- 
tenant J. Braddock (1840), the Revd. W. Taylor (1840), Sir Walter Elliot (1844), 
and C. Gubbins (1853), edited by Captain M. Carr, printed for the Madras Gov- 
ernment, 1869. 

8. They are also referred to by Mr. James Fergusson in his '* History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture,'' 1876, pages 134, 175, 326, 330, 274, 333 : and 
again by the same author in Fergusson and Burgess' " Cave Temples of India^ 
1880,'' Chapters V, VI, VII. 

4. Besides these^ dn&wings, plans and sections have been made under the 
jy^ . direction of Colonel Sankey, c.b., e.b., Chief 

Engineer, Madras ; and Mr. R. Chisholm, Super- 
intendent of the Government School of Art in Madras, has made a complete set of 
illustrations of the Rathas. 

6. Photographs have been taken by Dr. A. Hunter and Captain Lyon for the 
„. . . Madras Government: also by Mr. Nicholas of 



8 



NoTB. — As 80 much good can be done by very simple remedies to preserve the great majority of 
the wonderfnl monuments that I visited in Madras between the 9th February and the 7th March, I havo 
thought it better to snbiuit a preliminary report. The sketches (which are taken from pliotographs), 
rough as they are, give some idea of the state and im^wrtaure of the bnildiags. Later, I hope that 
detaiivd and accurate phins of the more important examples will bo procured. 

There are, generally, three classes of monumental buildings — 

il) Those in the charge of Govemmeut. 
2) Th'tse the property of Natives or in their use for worship. 
(3) Those in Native States. 

As regards the provision of funds, there are — 

(1) Ch)vemment grants. 

(2) Public subscriptions. 

i3) Voluntary expenditure by private individuRls or out of endowments. 
(4; Expenditure by Native rulera in their own States. 

Natives of all creeds voluntarily contribute large amounts for repairs to religions buildings, Ac., 
and the Trustees could see that sums given for the purpose are properly laid out. Keligioos buildings 
with State endowments are national property, and as such should not, I submit, be allowed to fall iuto 
disrepair or to detcriorute. 

16 
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6. Mr. Adam, the late GoverncHr of Madras, took considerable interest in 

„ . . ... . these monumeuts. and early in February last 

Mr. Adam's interest. , , • V. i • i i • ^« "^ 

spent some days m tliexr careful examination. 

7. Mr. Bumell and Mr. Burgess agree in adopting the date 650 to 700 A.D. 

j^^ for the excavation of the rock temples and bas- 

reliefs ; and the inference which Mr. Fergusson 
derives from this conclusion is that the rock-cut edifices at Mafaavallipur are the 
earliest known examples of the Vravidiati style of architecture of Southern India, 
and their value becomes at once enormously raised. 

The granite remains consist of — 

(1) The nine Kathas, or isolated temples cut out of the single boulder. 

(2) The thirteen caves excavated out of the rocks at Mahavallipur and 

two more at Saluvankuppan. 

(8) The two great bas-reliefs of Arjuna's penance. 

Besides these, there are several structural temples, the most important of which 
is the so-called *' Shore. Temple," which has long served as a landmark for shipping. 

8. The aceomjKinying sketch maj)8 are taken from the revenue surveys of 
Mahavalliimr and Saluvankuppan in Colonel Sankoy's volume of plans and sec- 
tions ; and I have in the following notes adopted the numbers used in that map to 
indicate the monuments : — 

9. No, 2, FiJaramman Ratha (unfinished). — A monolith, 23 feet high, with 
its upper half carved into a temple. 

10. No. 3, Pidariamman Ratha. — This is a similar monolith, and is 25 feet 
high. 

11. No, 4, Valaiyan Kuttai Ratha, — This is a similar monolith, and is f& 
feet high (see sketch), 

12. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 should be in custody to prevent conversion into a quarry, 

13. No, 6, the '' Alaiva " or '' Shore '' Temple (see sketch).— This is a most 
remarkable monument, probably dating from the 8th or 9th century; and, if not 
the most early, is one of the best examples of structural primitive Dravidian archi- 
tecture. Being on the edge of the sea — washed, in fact, by the waves — ^it has 
become much decayed by the action of the wind and salt water. Part of the build- 
ing lies ruined in the surf, and a solitary pillar is left erect in the midst of fallen 
blocks of stone. My impression is that there existed a colonnade or porch in front, 
and that this column is part of the structure. 

14. Colonel Sankey's volume has plans and sections of the temple; but it 
would, I think, be well to complete the survey for elevations and details, io 
order to show the position of the surrounding walls, parts of which are still trace- 
able. Dedicated to both Siva and Vishnu, the main chamber of the building con- 
tains a broken lingam, and the vestibule has a reclining figure of Vishnu, 10 feet 
long. The stone masonry of the pagoda is much broken and displaced^ and should be 
rendered secure and replaced. 

The interior chambers should be cleaned out and the sand removed, so as to com- 
pletely reveal the plinth of the exterior. 

Sand should also be retnoved to lay bare the outline of the walls wiieh form tie 
outermost enclosure. 

The removal of roots of creepers from the roof is important. 
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1 5. No, 7, the MahUhasnra Bock and Chamber, — Situated north of the Shore 
Temple and close to the sea. // should be watched to prevent toilful damage. 

16. Noa, 12y 13 and 14, the Fiithnu and Em^beruman Templex. — Lie be- 
tween the larger granite hill and the village. Being in use for Hindu worship, 
they are cared for to a certain extent, and none but Hindus are allowed inside 
the sanctuaries. Colonel Sankey's volume contains plans and sections of the build- 
ings, showing the interiors of the shrines and the subjects pourtrayed in the bas- 
reliefis, and so supplies a want to which Fergusson draws attention (see page 
15S, Fergusson and Burgess' *' Cave Temples of India"). 

17. No. 15y Krishna Mandapam. — ^This is partly a rock excavation and partly 
structural. The bas-relief, representing Krishna with a group of gopis (herdsmen) 
and cows, is carved on the solid rock, and measures 40 feet long by 10 feet high. 
The roof over this rock sculpture is built of masonry, and gives access to a stream 
of rain water, thus destroying and wearing away the carvings, and covering them 
with lichen. The roof should be made tnater-tighf, and the interior ^ as well as the 
carvings, thoroughly cleansed. The front row of columns should be filled in with 
a frame of galvanized wire netting^ and the centre fitted with a wicket gate, under 
lock and key. 

18. No, 16, an unfinished rock excavation, — Interesting from an architec- 
tural rather than an archaK>logical point of view. One of the front columns is 
broken and the front half fallen away. 7'he second roia of columns has been 
bricked up fur dwelling purposes, and should be cleared. The cave should be cleaned 
out and kept in custody j and in order to prevent natives fiom damaging the interior 
by lighting their cooking fires, the front should be railed in with a stone railing 
or wall. 

19. No. 17, the Great Bas-relief of Arjuna's Penance, — On^ of the most 
remarkable objects of interest. It is carved od two masses of granite rock, mea* 
suring about 90 feet long by 30 feet average height. Between the two rocks was 
the serpent statue of the Naga llaja.*^ The head of the Kaja, overshadowed by a 
seven^hooded serpent, fell to the ground. This should now be obtained and securely 
replaced and made fa^t, not only to the body of the serpent, which is still in 

position, but should be supported by iron bars let into the two masses of rock* The 
base of the bas^reliff requires clearing of sand. 

20. No. 21. — A cave with three niches, the centre one containing a figure of 
Mahadcva, and the flanks having figures of Vishnu. In front of the cave, 
21 feet off, is a circular cistern, No. 20, cut out of a solid stone and called '^ The 
Gopis' Churn." The front of the cave should be fenced to prevent damage. 

21. No. 24, G'a«<'*a 7fe//i;?/(? (see sketch). — ^This elegant Katlia measures 20 
feet 3 inches by 11 feet 4 inches, and is cut out of the solid rock. It is in fair 
preservation, but should have the three front openings between the pillars filled 
with frames of wire netting to prevent the inner chamber bnng damaged by use as 
a dwelling or cook house. Its form and outline are found frequently in southern 
temples for gateways, but seldom for actual sanctuaries, as in this instance. 



* " It wu evident that ihe head of the Na^'a Raja had fallen from the accident of its positioii, the 
srtiflta haviBg placed it iu the centre, where it could have a shadow behind it, but where it had no support. 
I consequeBtly wrote to my frien<l Dr. Hunter to try and find it. With the assistance of the then 
Madraa OovKniment he removed the luintl and found it l.\ing where it fell. I afterwards made applica- 
tion to the GoTcmmeitt to have it re])laoed, which could ensily be done, and so give meaning to the whole 
bas-relief. This I anderstood from my friend Mr. Campbell Johnstone, who took out my application, was 
also sanctionfid and ordered to be carried out ; bnt from photograplin recently received it appears not only 
that this hi» not bean done, but that the last has been removed from where it urigiually stood after its 
recoveiy.*'— (lVfy«#ja».) 
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22. No, 2i)j Viahnara Care (see Bkptch). — Tlie interior of the cave measiim 
20 fe<3t 6 inr*heK by H feet G inches, and has, amrnig-st other subjects, bas-reliefs of 
the Boar Avatar and one of Sri Lakshmi, seat^l on a lotus flower with elephants 
pouring water over her. Theftpeninon hettreen the eolumnn ifhi>nl4 he filed in trifi 
frainea of loire neffinrj/^and fh^ front cleared of d^Orix, On the occasion of my visit 
st^jne-blaKting had been ^oin^ on danj^erously near, and one huge boulder had been 
precijutated close to the sculptured cave. 

Quarrying nhould he ahmlutely forbidden, 

23. No. 27^ (he Jiayala Gopnram, — ^This is on the hill overlootino^ the villa^ 
temple. It is an unfinished porch of brick and stone, and is surrounded by a good 
deal of scrub jungle, which might with advantage be outrooted. 

2i, No. 28, stone couch with recumbent lion as a pillow. 

ft5. No, 32, the Mahinhamardini Mandapam, — The sculptures in the cave, 
which measure *^'l feet by 15 feet, are spirited. At the south side is a bas-relief of 
Narayana or Vishnu resting on the head of the snake Sesha. 

At the north side is a representation of Mahishasura and Durga in strife. 

In the baek are three cells, the central one having a lingam. One of the four 
front pillars has completely fallen, and might for appearance sake be replaced, but 
the rock above is so massive that there is no actual need of support. The seulpiures 
should be cleaned, and the front openings closed with frafnes of wire netting. 

26. No. 34, the Iswara Temple, — A structural temple, 56 feet above No. 82, 
on the summit of the rock. It rests on a foundation of brick-masonry, but the 
superstructure is of stone. The roof has fallen in, and the debris ought to be cleared 
away fro m> tfte interior. Creepers should be outroofed from the masonry, and access 
made easier than at present, as visitors have to scramble over slippery rock to reach 
the building, 

47. No, 35, Varahasvami (Vishnu) Temple, — Colonel Sankey's drawings 
illustrate the bas-reliefs of the interior, and confirm the description given by 
Fergusson (page 1^7, " Cave Temples of India "), This cave is inaccessible to any 
one but Hindus. 

28. No, 37, Draupadi^s Ratha (see sketch). — ^This monolithic temple mea- 
sures 11 feet square and 17 feet above the present sand-level. The finial which 
surmounted the roof has fallen, and may probably be found in the sand, which 
should be removed so as to lay bare the plinth down to its base, 

29. No. 39,* Arjuua's Ratha, — A monolithic temple measuring 11 feet 10 
inches each way, and has a small porch 10 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 9 inches. Its 
total height above the floor-level is 41 feet 6 inches. It should be cleared of the 
sand which now conceals the plinth, 

30. No. 41 J., Nakula and Shadeva*s Rath (see sketch) .—Is a monolithic 
building with an apsidal termination. The whole, including the porch, measures 
20 feet long by 1 1 feet 4 inches, and the height above the ground 20 feet« 



• {No*. 3'J and -^.V).— Speiikiiiic of these Kathas, Mr. Fergiwson says : " Although tbeie two btft- 
nftmcd liathiiM are Mufliciently iiiten^.^tin;? an examples of the patient labour whieh the Indians have at 
■U time* )>eeii pre)Nired to mplmuI ou tlieir religious edifices, their true value, in so far as the histoi^ of 
Iiiiliaii architecture is eoiu'eruetl, lies in the fact thit tliey arc the only known specimens of a form of 
Bitildhist arehitiN'ture whieh prevailed m the north of India for probably 1,000 years before they were 
eonimofiocd, ami they are the incunabaU of thousands of Hindn temples which were erwM in the 
aouUi of ludia during the 1,000 years that have elapsed since they were undertaken.'* 
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^ Tlie great interest of this Ratha/' says Mr. Fcrgnsson, " lies in the fact that 
it represents, on a small scale, the exterior of one of those Chaitya caves which form 
8o important a feature in all the western groups, but all of which are interiors onl}'-, 
and not one so completely excavated as to enable us to judge of what the external 
appearance may have been of the constructed chaityas for which they were copiefi.^' 
TAis building should be cleared of sand. 

81. No. 42 y Bhima^s Rat ha (see sketch). — This is the largest in plan of the 
group of monolithic temples at Mahavallipur. It measures 48 feet 3 inches by 
25 feet 9 inches, and is 26 feet high above the floor-level. It is interesting 
as representing the type of the early Buddhist halls; but being the copy of a 
wooden building, its excavated substructure was unequal to the support of the 
immense mass of material above, and a huge transverse crack occurred obliging 
the work to be abandoned. For this crack there is no remedy that I can think of ; 
the sand should be cleared away from around the monoUlh. 

32. No, 43y* Dharmaraja's Hatha (see sketch facing page 15). — Is the high- 
est of the group, but, like everything else, is unfinished. In plan it measures 29 
feet square and is 54 feet 9 inches high without thejinialj which has fallen down, 
and, if found, should be replaced. 

33. After the sand has been removed from the temples and monoliths Nos, 
37 to 44, it would protect the monuments to surround them with a substantial wall 
90 as to prevent the sand from drifting back. 

34. Jn the case of caves 44, 46,48, BOySly and SS^meann should be taken to 

prevent the interiors from being used as dwellings, 
Ota»«r Caves. cook-houses for fishermen, or cattle-sheds ; and this 

can only be efficiently done by fencing round the entraiices so as to prevent access to 
any but authorized persons. 

35. Unless the areas, in which quarrying is to be limited, can be clearly 

. defined by substantial walls, it would be better to' 

ijiifirrying. issue an absolute prohibition, which would be more 

likely to be stiictly complied with than any partial restriction. 

36. A native custodian should be always on the spot to prevent damage or 

^ ^ , maltreatment, and to ensure this three men would 

* ^* have to be appointed in order that a proper relief 

may be observed. 

Velur or Vellore. 

37. Velur is reached via Arconum Junction by the Madras Railway, and is 
80 miles from Madras. The town and fort are nearly 4 miles from the station. The 
fort, surrounded by a deep diteh, contains a most remarkable pagoda, which I visited 
on Uie 16th February 1881. It is dedicated to Siva, and consiste of two rectangu- 
lar enclosures, each with a gopuram or gateway. The outer gopuram has eight 
storeys, and is 1 00 feet high. On each side of the entrance are two dwarpals, or porters 
of blue granite. The lower part of the gopuram is obscured by earth, the accumu^ 
lafion of which should be removed in order to make perfect what has been so well 
done to rescue the buildings inside the temple from maltreatment {see sketch). 

38. The interior colonnades are picturesque and effective objecte in them- 
selves ; but the gem of the whole place is a stone pavilion to the left as you enter 

through the gopuram from the outside. It is 
Kalyan Mandapam. ^,j^j ^j^^ ,, K^\y3,n Mandapam,'' dating from A.D. 

1350j and is a remarkably beautiful and elaborate edifice. The figure carvings. 



• •• 
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which are most appropriately apph'ed to pillars^ plinths and c^ilinjs^, are, together 
with other ornaments, chiselled with the most consummate skill and effect. 

39. The front row of columns — six in number — are monolithic, representing 
rearing horses, griffins, and elephants. The portico or antechamber has a wonder« 
fully carved and painted ceiling of stone. Beyond this is the sculptured support 
for the idol. 

40. This building, as well as all others in the pagoda enclosure, was, until 

. quite recently, partitioned off, whitewashed and 

'®^''' bricked up to suit the requirements of an arsenal 

store. Owing to an order of the Duke of Buckingham, this has all been remedied, 
and Captain McNeil Campbell, R.B., Executive Engineer at Velur, has most skil- 
fully rescued the whole of the pagoda — removed tons of earth from the floors of 
the enclosures, pulled down all the unsightly partition walls, and cleaned the Kal- 
yan Mandapam (see sketch) from top to toe of its unsightly whitewash. The place, 
with its marvellous sculptures, showing prodigious labor, is a complete study of 
Southern art, its restoration being a work of the most creditable kind. Captain 
Campbell has some plans showing what the arsenal enclosures were, and how they 
blocked up the pagoda corridors and buildings. 

Tricliinoi)oIy. 

41. Trichinopoly is 252 miles distant by railway from Velur, and situated on 
the river Kaveri, about half a mile from its banks. The Muhammadans call it 
" Natar Nagar,'' from a saint *' Natar,'' whose tomb still exists and is described 
further on. Trichinopoly possesses considerable historical interest, havinjj^ played 
an imjiortant part in the war between the French and English ; and the house below 
the great Trichinopoly rock in which Clive lived is still shown. 

42. The principal monuments are — 

(1) The rock, 236 feet high, and its temples. 

(2) Teppa-kulam, or tank, at the foot of the rock. 
(S) Foi-tified pagoda at Wyacundan Tirumali. 

(i) Tomb known as '^ Chanda Sahib V 

(5) The Dar-ul-Umara, Palace of the Nawabs of the Carnatio 

and mosque, 
(fi) Tank where Bishop Heber was drowned. 

(7) The great temple of Srirangam. 

(8) The temple of Jambukeshwar. 

4^. I visited the above-mentioned buildings at Trichinopoly on the 17th and 
20th February in the order in which they are named. Mr. Sewell, the Collector, 
gave me every facility, and very kindly accompanied me to the buildings. 

44. No. 1, the rock of Trichinopolif and its temples, — Previous to the 
order g^ven in 1H45 to demolish the ramparts, the rock formed the citadel of a 
large fort, one mile long by half a mile wide. Now the fortifications are 
demolished and only those of the rock remain. 

45. To ascend, a very picturesque gallery has to be traversed with columns of 
grotesque carvings (eorered with tchittrwaxh^ which nhould be removed) (see sketch). 
Higher up is the mandapam or antechamber of a temple to Siva. The steps of the 
ascent caused a frightful disaster to a panic-stricken crowd of Hindu worshippers 
in 1 849. Passing up higher still over steep steps cut on the rock is the temple to 
Ganesh on the summit. Prom the verandah a fine panoramic view may be had of 
the surrounding citv and country, and its elevated position — some 266 feet— -com- 
nuuidB the plain lor over 20 miles* The d«8truotive influence on temples and 
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their approaches are dirt, whitewash^ and leaky roofs ; and until means 
are found to systematically clean oat the offensive dirt^ to remove all traces 
of the disfiguring whitewash, and to keep the roof secure against rain, this most 
picturesque spot will gradually lose its attitu^tions'. 

46. No. 2, the Teppa-kulam. — At the foot of the rock to the west is a fine 
tank with steps down to the edge of the water. In the centre is a mandapam or 
pillared porch. The houses round the tank were once occupied by Europeans, and 
one is pointed out as having been Clivers residence. 

TAe tank and its central mandapam should be kept in repair. 

47. No. 3y fortified pagoda at Wyacundan Tirumali (see diagram).— Wya- 
cundan is a village on the road between IVichiuopoly and AUiturai, and about S 
miles from the former. The fortified pagoda in the village was occupied by the 
French in 1753, and recaptured by the British troops under Major Lawrence. The 
accompanying rough diagram, which I made in February last, shows the disposi- 
tion of the walls and the position of the circular bastion, the raised terrace of 
wliich supports the various temples. The diilcrent gateways or gopnranu are 
covered with inscriptions which remain to be translated ; but, as far as I am aware, 
nothing is known of the history and date of the buildings. The districts of 
Madum and Trichinopoly were constantly devastated by the incursions of the 
Muhammadans, and it is probably due to this that the pagoda was fortified and 
made a stronghold. The peculiar design renders the place si)ecially interesting, and 
its more modem associations make it interesting, independent of its architecture ; 
8o that even if the elucidation of the inscriptions brings no fresh facts to light, the 
place is worth preserving. A moderate sum would permit of the removal of destruc- 
live weeds and creepers ^ and of the eradication of whitewash from the masonry of the 
various structures. 

48. No. 4, Chanda SahiVs tomb. — The remains of Chanda Sahib (murdered in 
1752 by Manikji, who commanded the Tanjore force in alliance with the English) 
are interred at the shrine of Natar Aulia. The tomb of this latter saint has the 
appearance of having been converted out of the materials of Hindu buildings, and 
may have been erected about the time of the invasion of Malik Kafur, who came 
from Delhi in A.D. 1810. 

49. Be this as it may, Natar Aulia is a person of great local sanctity, and is 
said to have come from Constantinople many hundred years ago. 

50. Chanda Sahib built the dome of the edifice. The railings round the two 

tombs in the building are of pierced metal-work of very singular desig^. The 

buildings are somewhat looked after by the Muhammadans of the town, but greater 

attention is much wanted to ordinary repairs. The 
Ulnstrationg reqmred. ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ surroundings are worthy of Ulustralion 

4U early examples of Mussahnan architecture in Southern India. 

51. No. 5, the Palace of the Nawabs of the Carnatic. — ^The palaces and 
. gardens at Trichinopoly [known as the " Dar-ul-Umara"] were built about A.D. 

1660 by Choka Mayakkan, when he removed his capital from Madura to Trichino- 
poly. 

52. The buildings and grounds became the property of the Nawabs of the 
Carnatic; but the estate was bought by Government in 1860, and is now in process 
of conversion into district offices. The more the palace buildings are utilised and 
occupied, the better chance will there be of preserving them and preventing their 
falling into complete ruin. The architecture is of a clumsy Saracenic kind, the 
plaster enrichments of the Audience Ilall being the best features of the style. 
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53. The mosque near the palace was built after A.D. 1725, and is architectur- 
ally unremarkable compared with Saracenic buildings further north. At an example 
of the Southern ati/le^ it iny hotoeoer, worthy of better custody and keeping in order, ' 

5 1. No, 6, the tank in which Bishop Heber was drowned, — Near the house in 
which the Judge of Trichinopoly holds his court is a small open tank in which 
Bishop Heber was found dead on the 3rd April 1826. 

55. I would suggest that a brass tablet put up to mark the spot would be a fitting 
memorial.* 

56. No. 7, the Great Temple at Srirangam (see diagram). — The following 
description of the temple at Srirangam is taken from Moore's Manual qf the 
Trichinopoly District : — 

*' The entire mass of building consists of seven enclosures, in the centre of which is 
the shrine of the divinity known as Ranganadaswami. This shrine is surrounded by a 
wallmeasuring 2I'5 feet by 180 feet ; the second enclosure is 421 feet by 301 feet ; and 
the third 759 feet by 5 1 feet. Europeans are not allowed to enter these enclosures. The 
fourth, in which is the 1,000-pillar mandapam, to which the great idol is brought every 
year at the great festival known as Faikanta Ekadesi, measures 1,243 feet by 865 
feet. Over the gates at the entrances to this enclosure are three gopiirams, of which 
the eastern is the finest in the whole temple. It is known as the " vellai ** or white 
gopuram, and is 146 feet 6 inches in height. There are altogether fifteen gopurams 
in the entire group of buildings. Of these there are four in each of the three out«r 
walls and three in the one next in order. There is at present no gate or gopuram 
on the western side of this enclosure ; but tradition states that there was a gate 
there formerly, but that it was blocked up because a number of the inhabitants of 
the portion of the town near it had entered through it and plundered the pagoda. 
The gate over which is the vellai gopuram leads into a yard to the south of the 1,000- 
pillar mandapam, in which the only respectable specimens of stone carving in the 
temple are to be found. Even these, however, are by no means remarkable, and 
are not for a moment to be compared with those in the great pagoda at Madura. 
During the annual festival, which has been already mentioned, this yard is covered 
by SLpandal erected every year at a cost of about tts. 3,000. * * * * 

'* Running round this {fourth) enclosure there is a street in which there are 
ordinary dwelling houses and shops. The fifth wall measures 1,610 feet by 1,807 
feet. Outside is a second street, and then a wall of 2,100 feet in length by 1,845 
feet in breadth. This wall is surrounded by a third street, and then comes the 
seventh and last wall, which measures 2,900 feet by 2,517 feet. This wall is built 
of fine cut stone, and is 20 feet 8 inches in height and 6 feet broad at the top.'' 

67. Srirangam is over 4 miles from the Trichinopoly civil station, and is on 
an island formed by the Kaveri and Kolerun rivers. The sketch shows the appear- 
ance of the temple enclosures and gateways from the top of the unfinished gateway 
of gopuram to the south. The diagram explains the general disposition of the 
temple buildings ; but nothing can be accurately or satisfactorily specified for the 
SiuToy required. measures necessary to their preservation until a 

' regular survey has been made of the whole area. 

For this purpose I intend sending a party of surveyors. In the meanwhile it may 
be useful to note the most interesting parts of the teinple and what struck me as 
necessary at the time for their proper conservation. 

58. The income reaches Rs. 60,000 a year, and out of this the cost of repairs 
could be afforded. The unfinished gopuram (A) measures 170 feet by 114 feet. 
The four gate posts are each of a single slab of granito, 36 feet high and 3 feet 

* Mr. Qraut Duff has ordered the tank to bo repaired aud euclosod by a railing'. 
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square. Had the gate been finished it would have risen to a height of about 800 
feet. As far as it has got^ the design is in excellent taste and well proportioned. 
Its completion would add enormously to the architectural appearance of Srirangam, 
and there are many rich native gentlemen who could well i^ord to bear the cost (see 
sketch) . 

59. Tic vegetation which is damaging the masonry should at all events be 
removed, and the roof should be rendered secure against rain, 

60. The next object of interest is the gopuram (at B), which has a painted 
ceiling with the boar incartiation of Vishnu and other subjects. The colours are 
good, and should be preserved by cleaning and covering with a hard transparent 
Tarnish. 

61. The mandapam (at C) is where the temple jewels are shown to visitors. 
Photognpha wanted of the temple Some of them aie very fine specimens of gold- 

jtrt/elB, smith's work, and should be pnotographed. The 

1,000-pillar mandapam (which, I think, is correctly placed at D) has columns of 
single blocks of granite, all more or less elaborately carved, and the whitewash 
which covers them ought to be removed, 

62. The finest gopuram is that (at E) called the vellai gopuram. With the 
exception of a few repairs, it is in fair condition. 

63. The Temple of Jambukeshwar at Srirangam (see diag^m No. 8). — About 
li miles from the great temple to Vishnu is the pagoda sacred to Siva; and 
although much smaller, it far surpasses the larger building in beauty and 
architectural dignity. There are many inscriptions on the walls of the temple,, 
one dated A.P. 1481-8it, which, if correct, makes the edifices of much earlier date 
than supposed by Mr. Fergusson. Until the arehsBology of Southern India has- 
been scientifically investigated, the dates of buildings cannot be fixed with any 
degree of certainty, and there is nothing save the architectural styles from which 
to formulate chronological data. 

64. The Trichinopoly Manual by Moore states that this pagoda had an 
endowment of 64 villages in 1750; but in 1851 an annual money allowance of 
Bs. 9,450 was given in lieu of the lands, and this sum is paid every year to the 
Trustees. The building is in many places much ruined and filthily kept; and, 
as Mr. Moore remarks, *' the funds available for its maintenance would be quite 
sufiScient to keep it in good order if they were devoted to their proper object ; but 
this, it is needless to state, is not the case.^' 

65. Mr. Fergusson, who visited Srirangam many years ago, writes : '* One 
of the great charms of this temple when I visited it was its purity ; neither white- 
wash nor red nor yellow paint had then sullied it, and the time stain on the warm 
coloured granite was all that relieved its monotony ; but it sufficed, and it was a 
relief to contemplate it thus after some of the vulgarities I had seen. Now all this 
is altered. Like the pagodas at Ramisseram, and more so those at Madura, bar- 
barous vulgarity has done its worst, and the traveller is only too fuUy justified in 
the contempt with which he speaks of these works of a great temple which have 
fallen into the hands of such unworthy successors. '' 

66. I am not in a position to give an accurate description of the various 
Survey necesBiuy. measures necessary to preserve this building, and 

cannot do so until a survey has been made in 

detail ; but tie place might easily be kept clean, and the whitewash should be removed 

from all sculptured masonry. I was much struck with some of the wooden gateways 

(f the gopurams, which are handsome in design; but these have been greatly spoilt 

by being plastered over. The proper way to preserve wood is to keep it clean with soap 

16 
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^nd water^ and to periodically oil with some vegetable oil and thoroughly rub dry, 
60 as to prevent dust from collecting and caking on the surface. 

Madura. 

67. Madura is one of the most interesting places that I have been to in India. 
The peculiarities of Dravidian art are more marked here and more grotesquely 
elaborate than in any other Southern city that I know of. The great Hindu 
pagoda is a mass of picturesque gateways and temples ; magnificent and grand in 
general effect ; whilst their stone sculptures are unsurpassed for finish and mar- 
vellous elaboration. This cannot fail to be the impression produced oa every 
attentive spectator. The temple buildings are, moreover, not deserted like so 
many of their class throughout India, but are at all hours thronged with Brahmins, 
worshippers, buyers, and sellers : in this respect rivalling the busy religious spec- 
tacles which rapidly succeed one another at Benares. 

68. The activity of Hinduism, both in its religious and artistic aspects, is of 
the first interest at Madura. A secondary feature of the place is the architectural 
style of its place. 

69. " The civil buildings, ** writes Mr. Fergusson, '' are all in what we 
would call a pointed arched Moorish style, picturesque in effect, if not always in the 
best taste, and using the arch everywhere and for every purpose/' In the temples the 
arch is never used as an architectural Feature. The distinction between the civil and 
religious art kept up at Madura, a^ elsewhere, by the Dravidians is very singular 
and interesting to study. My visit in February last was unfortunately far too 
short to permit of sufficient examination of the buildings; but before making a 
survey on which to base detailed recommendations for conservation, it will be of 
some value to briefly record what I did see and what are in my opinion th^ mora 
simple a,nd obvious remedies. 

70. Mr. Stokes, the Collector, afforded me every facility for visiting the 
temples and palaces ; and without his help it would have been diiBcult to see 
everything in the time at my disposal. 

71. The great temple at Madura (see diagram). — ^The invasion in A.D. 18^10 
of Southern India by Malik Kafur caused the overthrow of the original temple, 
built probably some centuries before Christ. 

72. The present edifices were for the most part built by Trimal Nayakka 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The enclosure is a rectangle, mea- 
suring 869 feet long by 747 feet wide. The diagram gives an idea of the various 
parts of the building. There are two temples in the centre — one dedicated to 
Siva, t.6t., called Sundereshwar, and one to ^' Minakshi, ^' the fish-eyed goddess, the 
Qpnsort of Siva. These sanctuaries are said to date from A.D. 1520, but the 
IQore magnificent buildings are of Trimal Nayakka's time. 

73. The enclosure possesses four large gopurams or gateways and six of 
less importance ; a beautiful tank called the Potramara-culam (t.^., for the purpose 
of drawing a teppam or lighted raft in procession round it), surrounded by a hand- 
some colonnade ; and a hall of 1,000 pillars with sculptures of singular merit 
unequalled elsewhere in India. 

74. Some of the figures carved against the pillars are not only spirited in 
action, but of superior rendering. The tohitetoash now on them should be removed 
at any cost. Outside the principal enclosure of the temple to the east is the hall or 
mandapam built by Trimal Nayakka for the reception of the deity of the Temple^ 
(see B). It measures 321 feet long by 79 feet wide, and consists of four ranges 
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cf colamnSj all most elaborately sculptured and some with rampant " YalU,'^ or 
monsters^ and others with human figures (see sketch). Detailed illustrations 
would be valuable. 

The e&gj of Trimal Nayakka is in the central corridor, with a canopy over it : 

iii«-*,-f;^«- ».»^«^ ^^^® figure is brilliantly painted. At one end of 

lUastrationB wanted. .. .1 .1 • "^ / t ^i 1 1 ij- * 

the central comdor is a handsome blaek basaltic 

stone canopy. TAe kail is used as a marketf and is very dirty and neglected. It 
should be cleared out, cleaned ^ whitewash removed from pillars j and the roof and 
parapet repaired. At the east end of the hail is a gateway commenced by Trimal 
Nayakka (see A), but never finished ; it measures 174 feet by 107 feet, and if com- 
pleted would have been the most important gopuram in Southern India. 

75. The great gopuram (see sketch and C in diagram), which is the principal 
entrance to the temple, has an elaborately carved stone base, and a superstructure 
of masonry and plaster, nine storeys in height^ covered with the most intricate 
ornaments and figures. 

76. The plaster is painted in brilliant colours, but at a distance the ^general 
tone is neutral, and not by any means inharmonious. 

77. The entrance to '^ Minakshi's '^ temple is to the south of this gate, and its 
elaborately painted fa9ade of plaster ornamentation and figures is a most pictur- 
esque object, although grotesque in detail. Between the two gateways is a row of 
braziers' shops, where brass vessels of excellent shapes are made. 

78. The wooden doorways of the great gopuram (C) and of other entrances 
to the temple are handsomely carved, and the wood-work should be preserved by 
oteaning and oiling. The tw) entrances of the temples (at G and H) have arch- 
ways of brass handsomely designed for the reception of numerous candles. 

n, . The carved stone figures in Sundareshwar's temple (at K) are larger than 
life and spirited. They require keeping clean. 

The wall (L M) at the back of the two temples is covered with inscriptions. 

80. The colonnade of the tank (at E) is brilliantly painted, and there are 
some representations of the most famous Indian pagodas. 

81. Near the mandapam now used as a bazaar (at O) is a black stone with 
inscriptions. 

82. The pagoda is very wealthy ; has an endowment from Government , and 
receives frequent gifts of great value from its worshippers. Repairs were going on 
during my visit, and the place is evidently cared for and much money spent in reno^ 
vations ; but the halls should be kept clean and the carved pillars and ceilings should 
be freed qf whitewash. Until this is done, no wealth of gifts spent in painting the 
exteriors of the various gopurams will prevent the deterioration of the singular artis- 
tic merit of this wonderful pagoda. 

83k The temple jewels, which are (f considerable value, should be photo- 
graphed* 

84u The Teppa^kulam Tank, — ^This tank measures 995 feet long by 742 feet 
broad, and has a central garden, with a vimanah in the centre and four pavi- 
lions at the corners. The wall which fences in the tank is much defaced by stripes 
of red and white colour. 

8&« Trimal Nayakka* s Pa/ac^.— About one and a balf miles from the station 
i» the l^alaoft o£ Trimal Nayakka. He came to the throne in A.D. 1628, aad 
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Teipied thirtjr-six years, during which time he built the Madura pagoda and 
palaces. 

86. The diagram will give some general idea of the arrangements of the 
latter, although it has no pretensions to accuracy* The sketch shows the interior 
■courtyard and its surrounding arcades. 

87. Passing through the portico erected to Lord Napier on the east side, the 
quadrangle is entered. The pillars which carry the arches are of masonry, and the 
foliated brick arches are of chunam. The wagon loft seen in front (see sketch) has 
been repaired under Mr. Chisholm, and the whole of the buildings are gradually 
being restored to serve as offices for the Judge and Collector ; but unless more 
rapid progress is made, the ruined portions of the buildings stand a very fair chance 
of coming down altogether. 

88. The height of the massive columns gives great dignity to the building, 
and the plaster enrichments, both inside and outside, are very remarkable and 
effective specimens of their class. 

89. It is difficult to believe that the grotesque and elaborate architecture of 
the pagoda, and the plain and almost classical treatment of the palace buildings, 
are of one period and erected by the same man. 

90. JDeUUls ttre wanted of the latter, which are fine examples showing the 

^, .. ^ , influence of Mussalman art on the indigenous arehi* 

Slnstratioiis wanted. . *' . v.x a n 

tecture of the South. 

91. The Tamkam. — The '* Tamkam '' is a palace building of the same period 
erected for wild beast fights. It is now transformed into a residence : 
but the interest which attaches to its original use is sufficient reason for keeping 
it in substantial repair. 

Tanjore. 

P2. The Great Pagoda. — I am indebted to Mr, E. Porster Webster, the 
'Collector, for very valuable aid and assistance during my stay at Tanjore, 
which enabled me to see in a short time the buildings here noted on. 

93. Tanjore is 31 miles irom Trichinopoly by the South Indian Railway, 
and is the head-quarters of the richest Collectorate in Southern India. It became 
the capital of the Chola Kings, who were powerful in Tanjore, several centuries ago, 
and a very remarkable temple was erected by these rulers. 

94. ^* The great temple of Tanjore,'' writes Dr. Bumell in his pamphlet, 
^ is really the most remarkable of all the temples in the extreme south of India ; 
is one of the oldest ; and as it has been preserved with little alteration, if not 
perhaps the largest, it is the best specimen of the style of architecture peculiar to 
India south of Madras. This style arose und^r the Chola (or Tanjore) Kings in 
the 11th century A.D., when nearly all the great temples to Siva in Southern 
India were built, and it continued in use in the 12th and 13th centuries, during 
which time the great temples to Vishnu were erected. Up to the beginning of 
the 16th century these temples remained almost unchanged ; but at that time 
all Southern India became subject to the Kings of Vijayanagara, and one of these, 
named Krishnaraya (A.D. 1509-30), rebuilt or added to most of the great build- 
ings of the South. The chief feature of the architecture of this later period is 
the oODstmction of the enormous gopurams which are so conspicuous at Conjeveram, 
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Chedambram, and Srirangam. All these were built by Krishnaraya ; they do 
not form part of the original south-east style^ but were intended as fortifications 
to protect the shrines from foreign invaders and certain plunder and desecration, 
as the Hindu9 of the south-east first discovered on the Muhammadan invasion 
of A.D. 1310. * * * * . . * * 

" To the archsBologist the temple and its ritual are of little interest compared 
with the inscriptions which cover the walls. A part of these was photographed 
in 1859 by order of Sir C. Trevelyan and published by the Government, but 
without result. In 18711 made out the character^ and the whole has been 
copied, under my direction, by a learned Tamil scholar, Madura Muthai Pillai, 
whose transcript will shortly be published. Nearly all of these inscrip- 
tions — there are only two or three of a later date — ^belong to the reign of Yira 

ChoU, or from A.D. 1064< to 1114. 

« # « « « 

" The whole of India, which in the 11th century remained subject to Hindu 
kings, then became subject to Vira Chola, and he was, beyond doubt, the greatest 
Hindu king known to history. As these inscriptions state, he did not spare the 
kings he conquered ; and the enormous plunder which he gained became the 
chief means of building and endowing the great temples of the South.'' 

95. Tlie services of the great Tan jore temple are conducted on a modest 
scale, since it has lost its large revenues, and it is dependent on the Princess of 
Tanjore, who provides an annual sum of Bs. 12,000 for maintenance and repair. 

96. The plan of the pagoda has greater stateliness and propriety than seen 
in other Madras buildings of that class, and the appearance of the various edifices 
is not marred by being too close together. 

97. On entering through the two gateways at the east end of the enclosure 
(see diagram) there is a small temple (C) where sacrifices are offered. A great 
deal of whitewash and paint disfigures the stonework. The great bull Nandi, in 
solid granite, over 12 feet high, is directly in front and covered by a mandapam, 
the masonry of which has been rudely painted in yellow and red, which is offensive. 
Further west is the great Vimaha containing the lingam, and its tower, 200 feet 
high, stands out well against the sky (see sketch) . The base of the building is 
covered with inscriptions in the old Tamil of the 11th century, and one of them 
records the conquest by Vira Chola of Bengal and Northern India. Frequent 
repairs have been executed to the temple and its great tower, but it standi in need qf 
being cleaned of the etripea of paint that damage the plinth. 

98. To the north-west of the enclosure (at D) is the beautiful temple to Sub- 
rahmanya (see sketch) ; the base of the tower is 45 feet square, and the super- 
structure 55 feet high. The pilaster and pillar treatment of the facades is as 
good as possible, deserving detailed illustration. East of the tower is a building 
50 feet long and a mandapam beyond, 50 feet square. This latter is partitioned 
up for storing temple furniture, and on the walls are a series of paintings of the 
Tanjore Bajas. Dr. Bumell considers the building to be about 350 years old. 
East of th6 Subrahmanya shrine is a Chandikasan temple (H), and further east 
a small temple to Durga. In the south-west comer of the enclosure is an 
unimportant temple to Ganesa. The colonnade of the outer wall has 108 lingams 
and shrines, and the inner walls were in 1875 painted in fresco to represent the 
various incarnations of Sundereshwar, the form Siva took at Madura. 

99. I recommend the eradication of all whitewash from the buildings, that their 

trat* ts^ roofs be kept in substantial repair , and that the 

uftratioM wanted. mandapam to the Subrahmanya temple be cleared 

out and left as originally designed. Illustrations qf the temple would be valuable. 
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100. Tie Tanjore Palace. — ^The palace of the Prinoess of Tanjore stands in 
the greater fort, and is a mass of masonry not very different in style from the 
Madura palace, but commoner and more vulgar. The Durbar hall is a most 
grotesque rendering of Hindu and Muhammadan architectural features, and, 
if not beautiful, is a curious example of the civil architecture of the Mahratta 
rulers, and should be presei'ved. There is a statue in white marble, by Chantrey, 
of Sharf oji, the last Raja but ona The court round the hall is decorated with 
black and white ornament resembling Italian Sgraffito work, and on one side is 
the library which contains an unique and valuable collection of Sanscrit manu- 
scripts, of which Dr. Bumell has made the catalogue. Among them are works 
on architecture or '' shilpishastras,'' a translation of which would be a most 
Ya}iiab]a contribution to Indian art. 

101. The Mahratta hall of the palace was under repair during my visit. The 
interior is painted brilliantly, and there is some coloured statuary in the upper part, 

traf 'wmI which is well executed, although not in the best 

OS louireqm . taste. Plane and illuetratione of the palace 

huUdinge would be intereeting. 

Kombakonum.* 

102. Kombakonhm is a town in the district of Tanjore and possesses two 
important Hindu temples. The lai*ger of the two is dedicated to Vishnu amd the 
smaller one to Siva ; both buildings are in the centre of the town, about a mile 
from the railway station on the South Indian Railway. There is a third pagoda 
of les9 importance. 

109. VUinu Pagoda. — ^The Vishnu temple has a great gopuram of 12 storeys 
and 147 feet high, richly ornamented with human and animal figures. Near 
this is a small porch and two processional cars of carved wood and intricate in 
design. One is of great size and elaboration. The ceiling of the gopuram of the 
temple is well painted and pleasant in tone. The interior buildings are nothing 
remarkable. The inner court measures 88 feet 6 inches by 55 feet 6 inches, and^ 
beeidea Aaoing offeneive odours^ is liberally treated with red antl while paint, against 
which the voice of heal authority might with propriety be raised. 

104. Siva Pagoda. — ^The temple to Siva, called the Kumbheshwara pagoda 
is approached by a corridor, 330 feet long and 15 feet wide. There are shops on 
both sides, and this gallery is the most singular feature of the place. The principal 

S'opuram is 128 feet high, and leads to a court 83 feet by 55 feet. This is very 
irtily kept, and the vimanah bricked up and plastered. Outside the temple are 
four wooden cars, all more or less covered with carvings in wood. These c^rs are 
singuls^ forms of native religious art, and the carvings are very good of their 
kind. Unfortunately, and in too many instances, the beauty of the carving is 
utterly destroyed by coatings of oil, which with dust coagulates and forms a hard 
aiiid hideous coating. A copy of one of these temple cars would be a valuable 
addition to the India collections at South Kensington. 

* The Honourable Amaravati Sesbya Sastri, C.S.I., who resides at Kombakonum, takes great 
interest in. the ancient Madias architecture, and 1 had a long and most profitable conversation with him. 
Qe pointed out how the Shastras enjoin Hindus to attend to the seven charities or Dhannas of (1) temple* 
building, (2) foandation of hralimiu villages, (3) tank excavation, (4) welUsinkiug, (5) plantation of 
shady groves, (6) erection of drinldng fountains, (7) building of " Chattrams" for the free dUtribution 
of food to tsavellvs. 
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105. The Ramaawamy temple has only one gopuratn leading into the 
enclosure. The columns of a mandapam here are massive and well carved. TAe 
usual whitewash andpUniiful mbbish and dirt defile the place, 

106. The wooden gateway of the entrance gopuram is handsomely carved, and 
He only remaining half of it is worth preserving by repair ^ cleaning y and oiling. 

Ohillambaram. 

107. Pagoda, — Chillamharam in South Arcot on the South Indian Railway 
has a pagoda of considerable antiquity and interest. 

103. It covers an area of 39 acres in the centre of the town, and is the pro- 
perty of a class of Brahmins called Dikshakars. The South Arcot Manual by Mr. 
Garstin, of the Madras Civil Service, says that in 1878 there were 253 married 
members of the institution who were on duty, twenty at a time, and each batch 
stays on duty for twenty days until each has performed service at the 
various shrines. These Dikshatars go in turn into the country to collect 
alms and wander over the whole of Southern India. The pagoda possesses no 
landed endowments, but money seems forthcoming, and I was told that 
nearlv two lakhs of rupees had been promised for repairs. In A.D. 1785 a widow 
is said to have spent two lakhs in repairing the gopurams after the French 
occupation and partial fortification. The pagod i has a reputation for great antiquity, 
some authorities going so far back as the 5th century; but from the style the 
greater part of the buildings dates from the 15th to the 16th century A.D. 

109. The sketch diagram explains the disposition of the various buildings 
which are within the enclosure. 

110. The principal temple to Siva (at A) is nothing very remarkable. The 
treasury, which is within the seeond enclosure, has some fine wooden carvings undet 
the eaves of the copper roof. The Oovindah temple is also here with its manda- 
pam, which, like everything else worth looking at, is whitewashed and therefore 
defaced. 

111. At the back wall of the temple is an inscription in Sanscrit. The 1,000 
pillar mandapam (at B) has some Kne and massive monolithic pillars about % feet 
square in section and 14 feet high. Some of these are unfinished and some 
damaged. The roof over the centre nave of pillars is vaulted and full of bats, the 
floor below b-^ing black with their dung. 

112. The temple to Subrahmanya (at C) has the best carvings, and its 
eolonnade is most elaborate. The stone- work is said to have been much mutilated 
by Hyder Ali when his troops were in occupation. 

113. The large elephants on each side of the entrance steps are carved in a 
spirited way. The columns of the temple, which are well worth drawing, are partly 
disfigured by plaster. The interior has a vaulted roof. • Repairs have to a certain 
extent been executed, but the courtyard of the temple is still strewn with broken 
fragments of carved masonry which should be collected and displayed (see sketch) . 

114. The temple of Parvati (at D) has a colonnade or porch of handsome pillars, 
but whitewash spoils the effect of the carvings, and damp has discoloured the 
painted ceilings. The inner temple is much defaced, and full of bats and dirt. 

Cleaning would do great good here, and dirt and whitewash should be removed. The 
roof too should be made proof against rain, 

115* The west gopuram (at E) is architecturally the least important (see 
sketch). It has an inscribed stone in the entrance. The gopuram to the east 



{ 
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(at G) is the highest and best preserved. Outside this are five carved wooden 
cars, finely designed and executed ; one is said to have cost Bs. 4^000. 

116. The north gopuram (at H) is the second in size. Vegetation is at work 
on the lower part, and ought to be removed and damage stopped. 

117. The niches in the basement have figpires in black stone well sculptured* 
The upper part of the structure is of brick and much ruined. Inside the entrance 
is a fine monolith with inscriptions. 

Oosijeyeram. 

118* Conjeveram is a place of very considerable interest, but not frequently 
visited, as there is no accommodation m the town for Europeans. It is on the 
South Indian Eailway between Chingleput and Arkonum, and 45 miles south-west 
of Madras itself. 

119. Siva Temple. — ^The largest temple of the town is dedicated to Siva, and 
the object of worship a lingam (see sketch). It is probably the oldest building 
in the place ; but the ancient history of Conjeveram requires investigation. 

1£0. The enclosure possesses some large gopurams, several mandapams and 
a hall of 1,000 pillars. 

Vl\. Two handsome }>orches are in front of the great gopuram — ^the doorway 
of which is handsome and big. Repairs were going on here during my visit, but 
the institution is not wealthy, having only about Rs. 2,000 annually from Govern- 
ment and villages. The 1,000-pillar mandapam has all the appearance of antiquity, 
and its ceilings appear to have been handsomely painted, but the damp coming 
through the roof has caused obliteration. 

122. One portion of the building is enclosed for the reception of the temple 
vehicles and is full of bats. Between the vimanah and the great gopuram is a 
very old building covered with inscriptions called the Kachimayavam, and is entirely 
of stone. 

123. The pagoda has often sufTered through the exigencies of warfare, and 
has been used in the Carnatic campaigns as a barrack, as a fort, and as a hospital* 

124. It will be necessary to carefully survey the bnilding for repairs ; but the 
. ineintable whitewash which abounds with streaks of 

onrey eoessaiy. red paint might be instantly removed with great 

advantage. 

125. Vishnu Temple. — ^The smaller temple dedicated to Vishnu is the richest 
and most important institution in Conjeveram. It has two enclosures, the 
inner one being closed to Europeans and unbelievets. 

126. The buildings are about 2 miles from the Tehsildar's office, and are 
approached through a street lined with the houses of Brahmins connected with 
the temple. Most of the dwellings have wooden doorways singularly well carved, 
and the inmates show great skill in tracing chalk patterns in front of the temple 
gate, as well as before their own doors. These tracings are renewed every day, 
and the patterns are varied and drawn in free hand. 

127. The first gopuram is severe in outline and is not plastered over with 
figures of Hindu mythology. It has a number of inscriptions. Beyond is the 100- 
pillar mandapam, which is a fine group of masonry sculptures (see sketch) . Some' 
were damaged by shot in Hyder Ali's time, but the bases of all the columns are 
coated with whitewash and painty which utterly hides the delicacy of the carving;- 
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Tie whitewash should he removed and the roof matJe quite seeure against rain. At 
the corner of the eaves are chains wrought out of the solid stone. 

\%%. There is a second mandapam north of this; also a Teppa-kulam or tank. 
Tlie vimanah itself has some fine masonry sculptures; none but Hindus are allowed 
inside. The gopuram to the east is a fine pile with a few figures on it. 

129. The temple jewels are shown near the vimanah to visitors, and are very- 
interesting specimens of goldsmith's art. The total value of the jewels as estimat- 
ed by the priests is Rs. 1,06^935; among these is a necklace valued at Rs. 3,682 
given by Lord Clive. There are some fine solid gold head ornaments for the 

Ph tA0TA h ted f te I • ela ^arious idols. The jewels should all be photo^ 
otogiap s wan o mp j graphed. Outside the temple is a very fine carved 

wooden processional car, also worth photographing. 

130. The income of the institution consists of a revenue from lands of Rs. 
3,000^ and an annual Government payment in lieu of resumed fees of Rs. 9^961. 

131. li will be necessary to carefully survey this pagoda both /or repairs and 

for its interesting architecture and ornaments ; but 
urvey necessary. ^ great deal of preliminary good may be done by 

cleaning^ repairing leaky roo/s^ and removal of whitewash. 

134. Jaina Temple, — About 2 miles south of Conjeveram in the hamlet of 
Tiruparath Kundram is a Jaina tempky in which service is still conducted, although 
in a humble way. ^Fhe Vi jayanagar Kings made grants of land to this temple during 
the 14th to 16th centuries, as maybe seen from the inscriptions ; but the Jaina sect 
is now reduced to 25S in the whole of the Chingleput district. The temple buildings 

should be carefully surveyed, as they have all the 

Survey required. appearance of having been originally Buddhist, 

and possess artistic beauty of their own. The outline of the buildings bear 

some resemblance to the Rathas at Mahavallipur (Seven Pagodas) (see 

diagram). 

Bqanagar and Hampi. 

133. Bijanagar Ruins. — Tlie distance from Bellary (on the Madras Railway) 
to Bijanagar is 34 miles, and the road is a mere track across a rough country. The 
travellers' rest-house at Kamalapur is an old temple which has been converted 
for the purpose. 

134. The foundation of the Bijanagar monarchy dates from the middl« of 
the 14th century. The city was built on the right or southern bank of the river 
Tangabhadra in a plain partly open to the east and west, but to the north-east 
bounded by a wild and fantastic group of rocks and hills rising to a considerable 
height, the northern faces of which are almost inaccessible, and which left only a 
confined space between them and the river. The enciente of the fortifications 
covered scarcely less than ten square miles."^ 

135. The plan of the ruined city is taken from one published in Meadows 

Taylor and Ferg^sson's book ; but a more detailed 
orvey wan . survey should be made in order to determine 

what monuments are worth preserving and what measures are possible. 

136. My visit was made in March last, and Mr. Huntley Gordon, the Col- 
lector of Bellary^ very courteously accompanied me over the ruins and facihtated 
my inspection of the principal buildings. The buildings are noted on in the order 
in which we visited them. 



See Arckiiecimre in Dharwar and Mysorehy Mcndowa Taylor and Fcrgussou :— John MuiTay, 1866, 
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137. Elephant stables (D on the plan). — ^These consist of a long row of cham- 
bers domed over, the centre one having a double storey over it. The archi- 
tecture is of the mixed Hindu and Muhammadan style^ and in this building 
is less objectionable than in other buildings of the same style at Bijanagar 
The masonry is much ruined^ and creepers and vegetation should be removed 
from the roof. TAe interior should be cleaned out, and the building jilaced in charge 
of a custodian to prevent misuse and damage. 

Bijanagar. 

138. Palace Buildings,— Near the elephant stables and to the west is an 
enclosure with a high mas<^nry wall. The buildings are of a form which arose 
from the influence produced i by Muhammadan power and magnificence on the 
minds of the Hindus, inducing them to copy in their palaces — never in their 
temples — the more splendid form of palatial architecture. 

139. The use of the moslem arch in the central pavilion is clumsy and heavy, 

lUustrationB required ^^^ ^^^® plaster enrichments somewhat redeem the 

general effect, and are worthy of illustration. The 
removal of weeds and overgrowth would do much good here, and the place should be in 
custody, 

140. Temple of Victory (see C on plan) . — About 800 yards to the south-west of 

111 trations uircd. ^^® palace buildings is a temple in a quadrangle, 

110 feet from north to south and 200 feet from east 
to west. Tlie bas-reliefs on the exterior of the walls are singularly characteristic, and 
long rows of horses, elephants, camels, soldiers, spirited dancing women, &c,, may 
have led to the name given to the building. The adytum of the interior is supported 
on four most elaborately carved black basaltic columns, and the ornaments, which 
should be illustrated, are both bold and rich. On the plinth of one of the gateways 
is an inscription in old Kanarese. The walla of the enclosure are covered with 
sculptured chariots and sharply-cut medallions and figures well worth photographing^ 
This temple should be preserved and further ruin stopped by propping up the 
dangerous blocks of masonry, by clearing away jungle and eradicating roots in the 
masonry joints, and by cleaning up and watching. 

141. The Throne (see B on plan). — This consists of a succession of plat- 
forms, the outer walls of which are carved in relief with elephants, camels, dancing 
girls. It is about 600 yards south of the palace buildings. The total height of 
the platform is 31 feet, and there are signs on its summit of a pavilion having 
existed. Inside this mound is a staircase which is partly blocked up. It goes by 
the name of ''Mahavimi Dibba" or "Dussera Dibba/' About 150 yards to the 
south-east of this is the building and tank known as the 

« 

142. Queens^ Baths (see A on the plan and sketch). — It is 78 feet 5 inches 
square in plan, with a reservoir in the centre 50 feet 9 inches square and 6 feet 
deep. The corridor of the building has an arched ceiling richly carved with foliated 
ornament in plaster, and over the bath on each of the four sides is a projecting 
window with three openings. The plaster and masonry is much damaged ; but 
if the roof is rendered waterproqf, the building will be a good deal preserved front 

jnrther damage and ruin, 

143. Malavanta Ragan%thswami Temple (see E on plan).— This is about \\ 
miles north-east of the travellers' rest-house, and stands in a walled enclosure on a 
rocky hill. There are three gopurams of the usual Dravidian style of architecture. 
A mandapam inside is the best architectural feature of the place, and is very pictur- 
esque with its carved masonry columns. It is roofed over with enormous stone- 
beams, and the roof requires to be made water4ig/U. On one side of the building is 
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a great mats of dJbris which should be removed in order to clear the plinth. All 
vegetation should be removed from the roof and the interior cleaned up. One of the 
temples in the enclosure has a seated figure, probably Jain. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham has recorded some wise directions for the preservation of this temple. He says 
in his note on Hampi : — 

14i. "This coarse shoold be adopted &]bo at the Malavanta Rafanathswami Temple, where 
the surrounding wall gives gpreat &cility tor its preservation. Worship by pilgrims should in no way 
be interfered with, but those nractioes which are no part of religious ceremonies or worship, and 
by which irreparable injury iji done, should be rigidly interdicted, and the interdiction enforced. 
The principal injurious practices are lighting Rres, treasure-seeking, and the building up in all sorts 
of ways of cells and shelter walls in the interior of temples in gateways ^- These are done to 
make shelter from wind for pilgrims and for cattle. They are constructed of mud and of the 
stones which are nearest to the hand, regardless of what they are of , or the damage which their 
wt*ight may cause to the carving on which they are laid, or into the recesses of which they are 
placed and wedged. I had a large number of those shelters cleared away in my presence from the 
kaganathswanu temple before any photographs could be taken, and then released the mischief so 
caused. 

145. "On the third morning I again visited the Malavanta Raganathswami Pagoda and 
Mahavami Dibba, at which latter I arranged to have the earth and rubbish so far removed from 
the decorated waUs of the stairs as to expose the whole of the carvings for the photographer. * * 

146. ** I also visited the Pattabhi Bamatfwami Pagoda. It has been defiled and the image 
removed, but is a large and massive structure with good carving and curious from its enclosing 
wall being lined internally with a double tier of granite-built cells, of which a large portion is unin- 
jured. The enclosing wall of this has not bfen breached, and affords, therefore, great facility for 
preserving this relic, of which the roof is all but entire, from further injury. Like all others it has 
become a refuge for goats and cattle, but appears for some reason not to have been a favorite resort 
of pilgrim worshippers, and has thus escaped the damaging effect of their cooking fi.res." 

147. Temple of Vittala (see P on plan and diagram). — Speaking of this, Mr* 
Pergusson writes : — 

*' By far the finest example of the Dravidian style in this province is the porch of the unfinished 
temple of Vithoba* at Bijanagar. In some respects it is as remarkable a specimen as any to be found 
in Southern India, though far less in extent than those at Ramis^eram, Srirangam and Chillamba- 
ram. Like all these it is wholly of granite and in the most monolithic style ; each of the great piers 
supporting the roof being composed of one block from which the slender detached shafts were S(*par- 
atixT by under-cutting after they were placed in situ. The cm*, too, of the god Is composed of only 
one stone, most probably a boulder found on the spot, for it is scarcely probable that so large a 
stone could have been moved to the place where it is now found. 

<* With regard to the date, there does not seem to be any doubt, but that the local tradition is 
correct, which ascribes the erection of this porch to Achut Kay eel, or more probably to the usurper 
Kamraj during his tenure of power. 

" This would place it between the yean 1690 and 1642» which from other circumstance seems 
to be extremely probable as its date." 

148. The three temples stand in an enclosure which has four low gopurams — 
a stone rath or car close to the temple on the right as you enter the enclosure^ and 
two stone pavilions for lodging travellers (see sketch). 

149. The principal temple is much ruined — some say by Tippu Sultan — ^and 
its present condition is most critical. The standing portions of the roqf should be 
rendered secure ; but I think that any actual restoration would be difficult as well as 
costly. Jungle should be cleared from the whole enclosure, and destroyed where it 
has obtained a hold in the masonry. The carved fragments should be collected so m- 
to be well seen, and the various plinths of the building should be freed qf earth and 
debris. 
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Mf^ (t/aWa in a <ibap« muUi^le for {niUication^ and I ho^ bdEofie hx^ to ha¥e them 

V$AUfr^. -'Hm; i/k;a r/f ftmU^nf^ the beaatif al tempk in the Yelloie Foil 

?.r^^f. if. U^ V^J/;f. ir^, :J»-. initiated in 187S by His Gnce the Doke eC 

l>ru;Kin^ham, and has been earned out most soc- 
f'4'^tnUy hy Chff^dm M#;Nf?il Carnpt^ell^ K.E., at a cost of about Bs. 3^400. 

B^TV^m Pnyodaa' ^Hie A#^en pa^r^las at Mahavallipar, deecribed in my fb- 
M, ^^ .1 .^ . |x»rt c/f the 23rd Jane l&SI, have received a oer* 

tain amount of attention, an estimate for Be. 1,190 
\%,\s\u\i, M'vt'SSiA \\m' %m\v\\im of tlu; late Mr« Adam on the 12th April 1881. More, 
\%iimkssUf ruffiMiiin \ai I/c done* 
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Amravati Tope.— These most interesting remainSy which have been de- 
scribed at length in Mr. Fergnsson's work on '* Tree and Serpent '* worship, 
^and by Mr. Sewell in his" Report on the Amravati Tope'' published in 1880, 
are situated 18 miles up the Kistna river from Bezwada. Excavations were 
undertaken by Mr. Sewell in 1877, when 80 hitherto undiscovered marbles were 
laid bare. Subsequently the Duke of Buckingham visited Amravati, and in 
1880 ordered the complete excavation of the place. Since then Dr. Burgess has 
been to the tope, and in January lh82 packed up all the excavated marbles, hoping 
to remove them to Madras. I am now about to inspect the locality with the 
view of preserving these valuable remains in Mu, if possible. 

Undavilli Gave Temple. — This cave temple, which is in the Kistna dis- 
trict, was cleared by Mr. Sewell in 1877 of the accumulated debris of ages. 

Old Monuments and Temples in the Fort at Gingi. — ^In 1872-73 a sum 

Q. . „ . of Rs. 500 was spent in removing brushwood, 

"^ cutting down trees from the walls and roofs of 

the buildings, and extracting roots. In 1874-75 an annual grant of Ks. 200 was 

sanctioned for the preservation of the ruins. In 1878 a special grant of Rs. 250 

was sanctioned for improving the access to the hill on which the fort stands. 

In 1880 Mr. Chisholm, the Consulting Architect to the Madras Government, 
submitted a report on the Gingi remains, and wished to remove some of the pillars 
of a temple to be utilised in building the Madras Post and Telegraph Offices, but 
Government declined to sanction the removal of any of the architectural remains. 

Bqanagar. — These fine remains, known as the '^ Hampi ruins,'' are de- 
scribed in my Report of 23rd June 1881. 

In 1878 a small sum was authorised for the removal of banyan trees which 
were destroying the buildings. After inspection in 1880 the Duke of Bucking- 
ham called for estimates for protecting the temples, and in May 1881 a grant of 
Rs. 200 was made for clearing away encroaching vegetation. 

Tlie Governor of Madras, Mr. Grant Duff, visited Hampi in July last, and more 
comprehensive measures are now about to be undertaken to repair the various 
structures. 

Surveys liavc been made during December to July 1882 of Srirangam, Madura, 
and Raraisseram. The plans and photographs now in course of reproduction 
show what, I think, is required to preserve the buildings surrounding the great 
temples at those places. 
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Report on Monuments in Bombay, together with a Note on Works 

undertaken. 



B^apur. 

General description of Bijapur and present condition of its luitdingsj t^og ether with 
some recommendations for their preservation , and Report on the project for mak* 
ing the city the head-quarters of the Kaladgi District^ dated 17th June 1881, 

The journey to Bijapur from the Oreat Indian Peninsula Railway at Sholapur 
J to B" ^ neither easy nor comfortable. The road is but 

a made track, and there are no bridges over the 
Bhima and Sina rivers/ A two-wheeled cart or " bandy '* is under favorable 
arrangements drawn by trotting bullocks, and these go at a maximum rate of 
4 miles an hour ; but allowing for delays in changing at the various stages, for 
accidents, and for the occasional excursion of a wilful pair of animals, cart and all, 
into the middle of a field, the journey of 61 miles is accomplished in 20 hours. 
Fortunately, for the future of Bijapur, and for the comfort of those who have to 
go there, the railway from Sholapur is, I understand, now sanctioned, and the 
embankments were completed as a relief work during tlie famine of 1876-77. 

4. The name '* Bijapur '' is said to be derived from " Vijyapur " or " City 
g.. ^.. of Victory,'' which was a Hindu centre of some 

^ size and importance when the Muhammadan 

invasions of the Dekhan brought a band of fanatics, who attacked the Brahmins of 
the City College (the remains of which may be still seen in the citadel), and 
established themselves in it. This early occupation of the city had, as far as it is 
known, no immediate effect on the place, nor did it produce changes. It was not 
until Yusuf Adil Khan in A.D. 1489 assumed independence that the site of the old 
Hindu town was selected for the new citadel and the surrounding fortifications 
were built. The former is over a mile in circumference, and has a stone parapet 
and ditch. The latter consist of massive masonry walls and bastions, the circuit 
being about 6^ miles. 

The plan of Bijapur, attached to this report, is taken from that published in 
Taylor and Fergusson's volume, and shows the position of the most important 
monumental buildings. The second plan is annexed more as a curiosity than 
anything else. It was copied from an old map by a native of Bijapur, who accom- 
panied me round the city, and it gives some idea of the character of the existing 
edifices and where they are, in and outside the city walls. The sketches are from 
Colonel Biggs' photographs : and I am indebted to Sir Charles Macgregor, 
Quarter Master General, and Captain Bell for the permission given for the 
reproduction of the plates at the Office of the Intelligence Branch, Army Head 
Quarters. 

For some distance all round, the country consists of undulating downs, covered 
with a stony soil. In the hollows between these downs are lands of a richer 
quality, and with a plentiful water-supply. Near Bijapur itself the surrounding 
plain, which is the actual watershed of the general Dekhan plateau, is probably not 
less than 2,000 feet above the sea. The ground is arid and stony, and there is 
nothing to meet the eye except occasional clumps of trees about the villages. 
Although the immediate vicinity is not well cultivated or productive, the rivers 
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Bhima and Krishna enrich the land on their banks^ and produce long tracts which 
in former days filled the granaries of Bijapur. 

3, The buildings at Bijapur form the subject of a large volume published by 
PuW f bo t B" John Murray in 1866, under the editorship of 

ica 1 118 3 P • jij^^ rp^ Q^ Hope, C.S. ;* and this, together with 

what Mr. James Fergusson has since written on the subject in his Hidory of Indian 
a fid Eadern Architecture^ make this famous capital unusually fortunate in the mode 
and extent in which it has been illustrated and described. The photographs and 
photographed drawings in the former volume are, however, not all that can be 
desired. The photographs are not printed by any ' permanent process, and have 
faded : the same may be said of the photographed drawings ; but, in addition to 
this, the drawings do not come out well. They are so much reduced as in many 
cases to be too indistinct in detail, and the absence of all colouring robs many 
of the illustrations of painted decoration of more than half their value. If these 
drawings by Captain Hart and Mr. Gumming are available, they should be repro- 
duced in the best possible manner for publication in single plates, and moderately 
priced, and would then be of great value from an architectural and artistic 
point of view. 

4. Yusuf Khan, to whom the dynasty of the Adil Shahis owes its foundation, 
_.. , .^ ^ was of Turkish descent, being a younger son 
Bijapur architecture. ^j Amurath, Sultan of. Constantinople, who 

died in A.D. 1451. 

Forced to escape from his home at his father's death, he eventually found 
himself in India ; was purchased for the body-guard at Beder ; and subsequently 
raised himself to independence at Bijapur. 

Besides the erection of the citadel and surrounding city walls, the Adil Shahis 
began their architectural career by utilising the Hindu remains of a temple for the 
construction of a mosque. 

This system was, however, abandoned, and Ali Adil Shah in A.D. 1557 estab- 
lished a new building epoch. 

Imbued, probably, with a taste for the Byzantine architecture of Constanti- 
nople, he avoided the use of Hindu forms or Hindu details, and developed a style 
peculiarly local. Unlike the Indian Saracenic architecture of Jaunpur and Ahmed- 
abad, which was adapted and borrowed from the styles of the Hindus, the Bijapur 
architects introduced a domical style of great grandeur and boldness, more in 
resemblance to the Pathan architecture which developed in Northern India. The 
grandeur of effect which the larger Bijapur buildings possess is not easily realised, 
except on the spot. Photographs and drawings explain the construction and form 
of the great dome which covers the tomb of Muhammad ; but it is in its presence 
alone t£it one becomes sensible of the simple grandeur of that wonderrul pile. 
Major Mant, R.E., has left on record his impression that the building is of no 
architectural interest ; but 1 feel convinced that when he goes to Bijapur and stands 
before it, he will reverse his opinion. 

A complete chapter in the history of Eastern art may he read inside the gigantic 
walls of the city, and a wort of great national importance and of lasting credit to 

* Architecture at Bijapur, an ancient Muhammadan capital in the Bombay Presidency, photo« 
graphed from drawings by Captain P. D. Hart, B.B., A. Gumming, C.B., and Native draftsmen, and on 
be spot by Ck)louel Biggs, late of the Royal Artilleiy, and the late Major Loch, Bombay Army. 
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the BrUUh Oovernmoni will be accomplished as soon as the buildings are Sj/stemaiie^ 
allj/ cared for and kept from falling into ruin and oblivion. 

5. Tomb of Sultan Mahmud Adil Shah, otherwise called the Gol Gnmbaz 
(marked W on the plaa).— The maasoleum of Mahmad Adil Shah is one of the 
most remarkable tombs in India, and its dome is one of the largest masonry 
stractures in the world (see sketch). The building was erected by Mahmad (A.D. 
1626 to 1660) J but was never quite completed. Besides its remarkable size, its 
method of construction claims the study and attention of both engineers and 
architects. The thrust of the enormous domical mass is counteracted by the 
compression given to the ring of the masonry from which the arching starts. 
This compression is produced by the weight of an enormous cornice formed out of 
pendentives acting inwards. On the platform of these pendentives the dome 
commences with a diameter of 123 feet, thus leaving a space of 18 feet width all 
round the interior^ which forms a very perfect whispering gallery. 

The exterior diameter of the dome is 142 feet 8 inchesj and the exterior height 
from ground 198 feet. 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson's Bijapur are three wood-cuts of plans 
one photographic view, and seven photographic plates of drawings. 

Repairs to this tomb were executed when Sir Bartle Frere was Resident at 
Sattara, and have been lately carried on afresh by Messrs. R. B. Joyner and C, 
Reinhold, Executive Engineers, successively in charge of the Kaladgi Division. 

Repairs which were urgently needed to the dome some short time ago have, 
through the energy particularly of Mr. Joyner, placed the building in security. 

Much more remains to complete what has been begun. The rows of large brackets 
which form the noble cornice over 80 feet high on each of the four exterior sides of 
the building are much mutilated and fallen, and no amount of money expended on this 
grand building will be of any availing credit to the British Government until the 
fallen brackets are replaced. The replacing them at the height of 80 feet is an 
arduous, but not insuperable, task. I would recommend that a thoroughly strong 
and secure scaffold be constructed for one of the four sides of the building, and so 
made as to be available for the other three sides. 

Instead of strengthening the corbels, as proposed by Mr. Joyner in his 
Estimate No. 4 of 1830, with unsightly iron struts and bolts, the whole masonry 
ehonld he rebuilt. This will naturally entail additional cost ; but I most strongly 
recommend this course as being the only satisfactory one. 

Inside the tomb and to the north is an unfinished opse-like addition intended 
as a resting-place for Mahmud's mother. Its roofless state is a source of damage 
in the rains, and temporary covering would be of great advantage until more perma^ 
nent measures can be afforded or matured. 

Within the enclosures of Mahmud's tomb a number of natives have erected 
unsightly dwellings. These should be removed, and the whole area cleared up. 

The adjoining mosque to the west is a building of interest which should be 
preserved. During the famine of 1876-77 part of the interior was enclosed for an 
irrigation office, and I learned, during my visit in March 1881, that it is proposed 
to convert it into a traveller's bungalow — a proceeding which I consider vandalistic 
and disfiguring, and which I strongly advise may be counterordered. l%e mosque should 
be cleared of all the enclosing walls and left as originally built and designed. 

The tomb and mosque and nakar^khana should, when the repairs are finished, be 
handed over to the charge of the district officials, and proper and responsible native 
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t^hdtans placed in charge to keep the buildings in order. The walling round these - 
buildings ought to be completed, 

6. The Jama Masjid (marked V on the plan). — This fine mosque wad 
built hy AH Adil Shah between A.D. 1557 and 1580 (see sketch). 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson's Bijapur are ground plan (wood- 
cut), two photographic views, and eleven photographs of drawings. The building 
was put in repair when the British annexed Sattara. Other repairs latterly found 
necessary have been carried out, but the structure wants careful watching to prevent 
damage \y vegetation^ or by rain leaking through the domes and roofs. 

The interior is decorated with bands of beautiful tile- work round the arches of 
the domes, and has a noble *' mehrab," which was decorated in coloured and gilt 
f rescoe arabesque of the most gorgeous character by Malimud Adil Shah. Everif 
means should be taken to preserve this splendid decoration by careful cleaning away 
dirt and dust and by varnishing. There are some good antique prayer carpets {durris) 
left in the mosque ^ which should be carefully kept and the patterns copied for use, 

7. Mihturi Mahal (marked R on the plan). — The legend ascribing the 
building of this gateway and mosque to a *^ sweeper '' or ^^ mihtur '* 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah I's reign is not confirmed by local tradition, 
I was told by a native, whose family has been long located at Bijapur, tliat the 
term " mihtur,*' as applied to the building, signifies '* prince ^' — not " sweeper.'* 
The Chiefs of Chitral are still entitled " mihtur '' ; and it seems much more 
probable that this beautiful building, a place of Muhammadan worship, was dedi- 
cated to a prince rather than to a man of low caste. 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson's Bijapur consist of a plan (wood* 
cut) of the gateway, a photograph showing the gateway and mosque, and ten photo- 
graphs of drawings and details of the gateway by Captain Hart, Mr. Cumming, 
End the two native assistants. The masonry of both mosque and gateway is exceed- 
ingly well executed, and the skilful use of concrete blocks in the construction of 
floors is an admirable example of how that material is capable of being employed. 

The ornamental details of the gateway are exquisitely wrought in stone, and 
afford the most perfect examples of the stone-cutter's art, whilst the wooden 
doorways are finely carved in bold design. 

The building, in all respects a little gem, is under 30 feet square in plan, has 
three storeys, and the flanking minarets are little over 65 feet in height (see 
eketch). 

The perforated stone railing or balustrade round the top of the gateway is much 
damaged, and should he renewed. The brackets and chujjas of the projecting windows 
<ire broken, and require restoration. The repair and preservation of both mosque 
and gateway should be skilfully and thoroughly carried out^ and the two buildings 
given over to be jealously guarded and cared for by responsible custodians^ 

8. The Citadel or Arkilla, — Close to the entrance to the citadel or 
*' arkilla " there are a quantity of Hindu columns which belonged to a 
temple, and have been recently unearthed. Near these is a mosque con- 
verted out of Hindu pillars and other materials of a Hindu temple, and 
in the enclosure of the mosque is a rude mound, beneatii which are the 
bodies of the Muhammadans who were killed in capturing Bijapur under 
Mallick Karim-ud-din, A.D. V^ll, Some of the columns in the colonnade of the 
mosque are of a black stone, and remarkable for their singular design and elaborate 
Qoal|)ture« Tie»e Hindu remains siould be preserved and not utilised. Proceeding 

18 
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further into the citadel the iloeca Masjid is rpaohed I>ailf in Ynf^if . 

8hah^H timej — a f^mall square )>u. Id inp^ surrounded by a colonnade* The roa-^ r 
Work of the central buildin*^ ifi beautifully cut and laid, and tlie ^' za^irsb '* c»f t 
inoM(|Ue very liandHomely i-arvf'd in utone. Thin huUd'mg iihot^/fl Ar /vy/^ in rtj^tjir, 

Tlu' other buildinp^fl in the citadel are mostly in a ruinons conditiaji. T}j« 
were larf^<»ly constructed of wood, thf» removal of which by tlie 3Xaliratta45 can- 
the collapse of t>o many walls and floors. An exception to these 



The Afthar Mi/hal (^o. ]^ in plan). — This is a very sing^tiJa^ l>niWingr, will 
lar|j;e wooden columns supjMHtinjJi; the front verandah. 

In Taylor and Ferj^usRjn'H Bijapur it is illustrated hy a g-r on od phtn (\v*-til' 
cut), one photographic view, and six photi graphed plates of dra^'ingp?, sectic/;.- 
details^ &c. 

Owing to its use as a sacred edifice for rcHes of the Prophet 3rf nhaminaJ, *// 
escaped destruction by the Mahrattas, and ^ivrs a ^m d idea of the chni'ac'ter of the 
2)alacc8 that were ruined elsewhere in the citadel and ribbed i-f all tht?ir -wcH^d-wo/k. 
The palace measures in plan I.'Jo feet by 100 fret, and has two storey's, in frc^nt if 
which is the verandah with hu<^e columns of wood over 33 feet high. Xh^ principjiJ 
a{)artments are in the upi^r storey : they are decorated with coloured frescoes on the 
walls, with beautifully i)iercod wooden screens fittedto windows, and with doorways 
inlaid with ivory. Ml of thene are much neglected, and deserve a better ^/Sr/^. 
The frescoes could he cleaned and protected by a hard varnish, and the arnameafdl 
icood'Wori of pierced and inlaid irori should be skillfully repaired axJ 
car^ully oiled. In one apartment are kept some carpets and Aangings 
of State purposes. The workmanship, colouring, and pattern of some of these 
are first rate and in true oriental style, but they are badly csired for 
and full of dust. If they are to be preserved, it is absolutely necessary that they he 
repaired and bached with strong cloth or canvas to prevent them falling to pieces^ 
and hung against walls where they can be seen. The patterns of these carpets should 
he copied for the use of earpet^weavers in India. 

Th(j remnants of the Adil Sliahi library were preserved in the Ashar Mahal, 
but Momu years ago wore removed by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Considerable repairs are required to this building, whiel now has a desolate and 
negleelvd appearance. Some masonry arches were built up by Captain llari to support 
and strengthen the rotf of the verandah^ but these are very unsightly, and a more 
skilful means of repairing the weakened roof could be employed by renewing timber 
beams. 

The Jnand Mahal, Palace of Delight, has some fine concrete floors, and was 
originally decorated with handsome coloured tile-work. It is proposed to convert 
this building into the Executive Engineer's residence. The gateway leading to 
the Anand Mahal has some splendid interior plaster-work worthy of preicrvation 
and illustration, and should not be occupied. 

The Tomb of Yust/f Turk built by Ishmail Adil Shah (see the sketch) should 
dlso be preserved and not occupied. 

Gagan Mahal. Arash Mahal. Adalat-ka-MahaL Chinch Mahal. — The Gap^an 
Mahal is very ruined, but has a grand archway. Further mm should be sta^d, 
and the place cleared of debris. The Arash Mahal is intended for the resideuce of 
the Civil Surgeon \ the Adalat-ka-Mahal as the residence of the Collector and 



J 
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Magistrate ; and the so-called Chini Mahal or Granary as the offices for the 
district. 

Alamgir Padshah's Mosque, Pani Mahal. Soneri Mahal. Sath Khundi Mahal 
Manzali, Chinch iJidi Masjid. — Besides these are the Alamgir Padshahs Mosque^ the 
Pani Mahal, the Soneri Mahal, the conspicuous Sath Khundi Mahal, built by Mahmud 
Adil Shah, and the Chinch Didi Masjid, — all of which ahoiild he cleared of debris 
and decay arrested, as far as possible^ hif the exlraclion of roots and creepers, and by 
filling in cracks in masonry with cement , so as to tnitigafe the damage which heavy 
rain is liable to cause. Debris should be collected in convenient heaps and creepers 
planted so as to trail over them, 

9. The Great Gun MalikA-Maidan {A.D. 1518).— This highly finished 
gigantic howitzer is of mixed metal (| copper, ^ tin), and lies on the outer 
walls of the city. Its extreme length is 14' 8", and its greatest diameter at the 
muzzle 5' 2" (see sketch). 

It was at one time proposed to remove this fine specimen of ancient casting 
to England, but fortunately the bad roads put a stop to any such measure. Irecom- * 
mend that the gun be properly mounted on the bastion where it now rests, 

10. The Taj Baori [A.D. 16:26— 1660).— This is a fine tank of water, measur- 
ing 2^3 feet by 219 feet, marked J on the plan, and has a fayade facing the street, 
with an archway of 35 feet span flanked by minaret? over 60 feet high. Two 
wood-cuts — elevation and plan, together with one photographic view, and two 
photographs of drawings — ^are in Taylor and Pefgusson^s book on Bijapur. 

The fa9ade of the building was never completed, and it will much improve the 
general appearance to finish it, 

11. The Ibrahim Boza {A.B, 1620— 1579).— This is about half a mile from 
the walls of Bijapur and to the south-east. The Roza or garden is an enclosure, in 
which are the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah II and his family, and the adjacent 
mosque. An inscription recoi-ds that the buildings took over 36 years to complete \ 
that 6,53*3 workmen were employed on them : and that the cost amounted to a sum 
equivalent to more than half a million pounds sterling. 

Both the tomb and mosque are very perfectly executed and finished, and the 
best preserved of all the Bijapur monuments. They are illustrated in Taylor and 
Fergusson's volume by a ground plan (wood-cut), by two photographs, and by ten 
photographs from drawings made by Captain Hart, Mr. A. Gumming, and two 
native draftsmen. The photographs are, however, much faded, and the drawings 
do not appear either distinctly or to advantage. 

The tomb of Ibrahim is remarkable for the manner in which the interior, 
40 feet square, is flat-roofed in concrete faced with stone ; also for the very 
rich ornament which has been lavished on various parts of the edifice. 

There are six tombs in the interior, which is a perfectly plain apartment with 
no ornament save what appears in the elaborate stone trellis-work and tracery of 
the windows. The geometric devices interwoven with Arabic inscriptions produce a 
very remarkably rich lattice ; but it is in parts much broken, and should, if possible ^ 
he renewed. 

The outer walls of the four entrances are richly ornamented, and the wooden 
doors with carvings and gilt metal knobs present a bold and handsome appearance. 

The central apartment is surrounded with a double verandah ; the inner 
verandah has most rich and minute carvings on its columns and ceilings. The 
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'^luM^ut»^ti^»u of luj^khii;: Uj iv'.ir t'i-» h jvl-. "iiir-cT^ -^f the di-rricl was raised 
In IhV.'i l»y Toionel v^u»\> l.iiut^ iMV.tAutvt:;! IL S:, C..i:r Wilkins, R.E., then 
MuiuM intiMulmj;' Ku^intvr. Wrilii^i^ iv^ t':e U :: \:y It vt-rnnient on the 31st 

Pi ihbrr lS7o iivm lujapur, lu* c.'//.> atMiti.u to the aiprnaehing visit 

nl* I bo (ioNoniiM*, and ivvjue^ts \\w\ h:s Itttor r.^ay 1^ laid l>efore him; 
pMiiitH ont that nijapur is ^tiitrallx >i:iut'd in th-^ KaiaJiri District; has 
liiuny M»l\antni4rs i)\rr Uu« .siativ>u \>i KaLuliti* wV.uh h- d» j<Til»*^s as an obscure 
Viilii^V*'' Kaladj^'i in Tonut r ila\s a >ta:ivni vt th.;i s. utli- m jv^rtion of the district 
wlmb brlonp'd to tht* Mavhas Tn^ulorax , a^dwh.u lK\:|'ur jv-rtained to the 
iiii|i|Mii(lrnt Stato t»r Satlara, Kabul^^i doviiKd as u;*x^n;My pr^'vidtHl with piibHc 
mimI private bniKliniLis ; — as btinj^: \ory iuav\ <>il !o : <f no p-'ntiL-al importance; 
rlinialo very hot ; \i.sitid e\t'rv frw vrars by oh V ra ; h»is no cold season; as being 
(li'pn'uhlng to Europeans, \\ilh a bad wator-supj'ly. 

On tlio other liand, ho dosovibos l^ija]Mir as admirably adapted for a head- 
ijuartcrs station; juiints out that by its ailoptiv^i money mii^ht be saved, since the 
ixpi-ncliture necessary at Kaladp wouUl proihu*e lart:ror n suits at Bijapur. Bijapar 
oh<'^' inhabited by a million ]vo])k\ The fort, over six miU^ in circumference, is 
(Ill« (1 with buildings of all kinds which are convertible. The climate of Bijapur is 
salubrious; it enjoys westerly sea breezes in the hot weather; is not subject to 
<:liolera. Its inhabitants s^H'ak well of the clinwte. The water-supply good. He 
also j)oints out that the resuscitation of Bijajuir as capital of the district would be 
I) act of {Kjlitieal wisdom ; that am]>le aecommodati«>n exists for police and troops ; 

lat if Bijajmr is made the capital, the most valualde of the public buildings and 

ouuments would have a chance of permanent preservation. 
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Colonel St. Clair Wilkins, again addressing the Bombay Government on 23rd 
February 1876, enters into the details of the scheme, and points out that the civil 
officers of the district hold it to be for the public benefit. Bijapur free from 
cholera since 1872; is situated on the elevated watershed between the Bhima 
and Krishna rivers. Kaladgi in a depressed basin. Population of Kaladgi 
6 591. Population of Bijapur 12,935. Estimated cost of completing buildings 
necessary to Kaladgi, Rs. 1,04,000. Estimated cost to convert buildings at Bijapur, 
Rs. 97,000. Suggests that Mr. Molecy, C.E., take up his head-quarters at Bijapur 
and carry out the alterations. 

13. Mr. G. T. Molecy, F.R.I.B.A., C.E., was accordingly appointed 
Executive Engineer of the Kaladgi district, and submitted a series of estimates and 
plans for converting the following buildings at Bijapur :— 

( 1) Granary of Chini Mahal into offices for the Collector and Judge. 

(2) The Serai into jail. 

(3) The Idgah into Police lines. 

(4) Yusuf Adil Shah^s Masjid, &c., into Executive Engineer's office. 

(5) The Adalat Mahal into a residence for the Collector. 

(6) The Dowlia Ykut Mahal into a residence for the 1st Assistant Collector. 

(7) The so-called Chini Mahal into a residence for the Superintendent of 

Police. 

(8) The Anand Mahal into a residence for the Executive Engineer. 

(9) The Arash Mahal into a residence for the Civil Surgeon. 
The last of these estimates is dated 13th September 1876. 

14. The Bombay Government issued an order, No. 1862 of 1876, on the 4th 

November 1876, sanctioning the Bijapur project, 
Orders by the Bombay Government. ^^^ ^^^^ ^j j^^j^ prevented any allotment being 

made. The matter was, however, ordered not to be lost sight of. 

15. Mr. Molecy's plans and estimates were for>vai-ded to me by the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department, Bombay, on the 7th April 1881, for my 
opinion and report on the proposed modification of the several buildings at 
Bijapur. 

I have gone carefully over these plans and estimates, and now beg to submit 
my views. 

16. Mr. Molecy^s estimate. No. 8 of 1876-77, for the conversion of the Granary 

. , - into district offices, Rs. 20,000, 

Conversion of the Granary mto offices. 

There is, I think, no objection. This building known as the Granary or Chini 
Mahal was erected by Ibraham, grandson of Yusuf, founder of the Adil Shahi 
Dynasty, A.D. 1524 — 48. It is in the citadel or arkilla (No. 7 on the plan), and 
has a ground and upper floor, and measures 278 feet in length, and forms one end 
of a quadrangle 865 feet x 216 feet. 

Arcaded recesses extend all round the quadrangle. 

The greater part of the building is taken up by a large domed hall 128 x 29 
feet 10 inches, and rises to the full height of the building. The wings project on 



\v ^r^it-n f*,. mm'x , C'^. ' * ^.^ .ii.i— irr ..i-*-?- -f v:i»-a»* aow rrmiun. ioii Jii roe W'<i>i— 

Pii-t 'if tlie Gracarr Arri#>ar3 in zh, c trra.. ii III, Tat'.ix ami F-nnaB4.a'* 
Til* T^e^i* r»;ii' -'fa. ''^M ri' t V i:'*:-xi^^i H'' x jrb. "vir^^ n.^. a.i'i -srL tiM ''i** tent 

T.w"^ ':a n Kl '\s Z', -Ii ^ in tV p".i.-i«* Vu.* ^h.* iii^-v p rti-^os w'Tl be Kke in 
^>vi*j. n, ir ^i:.i* i'^'r!;*':- n f i • ••- i^A -v-mi v* ^v^.ll '•:« p'- vjLeiL Thy* style 
o^ h. 'ii ';r ar-r*.*-*'^ *.'*i "•" 'i-'i V a»iluireii t- tj-r t^ri at, jjni tiii§ iilit be d-^ne 

T.^p v-nn.iaJi iri f* r.t t *>.•» *e''.- iiil J;.Lr-'« 7 »:tii is n»:c in t^epin^ : the 

17. Mr, M I^'y'i e^-^ini^tfi. X . ^^f f I'»7''-77, f r .? tiT.srticg' the Serai into 

r^-.v^rvV.n '.f -i.^ •'^rai Ln•o^ ;a.L a jail, R.*. i '. ' »:•- 

T.-.frif :.-- I tlilik. n-.- •?.;•-«••:: q to this, bat there 
tr^ 'ir.lr <:^^,fr^\ <jr ar.«i t'.ir.ii w:*!. t'i»^ ^riai-i"-, at..L •-x_'»-:rijr -j* Ei«f el»^v:kn»»n5 ••£ 
a r^rw w ric'hr:*! aL«i wani^r'§ •*':ar:»^r*, tL»^rt L« n.tLLz.^1*^ -h. w wLit the baildio^ 

Tr.<> *'-rii :« 1 1 m !!*=?• n rth-w^t >t B'Jir-rir, and is n c illustrated in Taylor 

> 

It w nil r^ in Ij^^f'^r k^^vl^z. a-.d ViV *'^yi^*\'f ei?" a >ciiouI, to use nothing bat 
Tf»a-^>Ti ar. h r.c^ ir.-V-iwl .f t'Tn'^-r and tilrr^i r • f-. 

1'5, Mr. M Ie*V» ^-rirriite, Xj. 0^ t'f 1^7^77, f -rci-nv^^rtipg the Idgah into 
... f , - ♦ i> v Pd:< <^ lic*^s, Rs. :i 4,' 4'J- 

The I I'Z^h is sh«"»wn on the ylan. It was 
er^<rf^d br Aura^s^zib in A.D. 10'»«^ Alm'St th«^ wh !<^ of the building proposed 
ar*? n^rw, ^nrJ '^/njy th^ eticl^r-inf^ wall is to \)*t utili^Mi in th«^ erei:tiv»n of the men's 
<vi^T*f.r^. It woijld ?^^'m, thereto re, better to leave th*^ Idguh for the use of 
i!rdi;irfirri;idar)i*, and hinld t/u Uiien on ^"tae un^'^^CMjj.e'i g-'yn td. 

j{>. Mr. Money's 'jiti mate. No. 75 of l>76-77, for converting the existing* 
r>^T^*}/^ <^ th^ w^,n^ lyf Ailil dilapidated buildin2:s situat^ within 10 yards to 
ft^i»l^4/;.,.rlV/t^l*^Kx*^rut^veE^JfinetT'» the s^.'Uth of the Anand Mahal into ExecatiTe 
^/fh'A. En^neer's Office, Rs. .3,000. 

^Dif^' btjiUlinf^ are df-seribed as the mosque of Yusuf Adil Shah, &c., bat no 
plan %4'('/imyAu'uA tlw? f^timate, although one is referred to. 

20, Mr« Molw;y^8 plans for converting the Adalat 3Iahal into a residence for 
ih/; Coll^iCVfji, Eough etftimate^ Rs. 15^000. 
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This buildini? IS of All Adil Shah II, and dates A. D. 1652. Its position 
is shown in the plan No. 4. All the wood-work has been removed. 

There should be no pitched tiled roofing, but terrace roofing throughout. 
There is nothing in the design to show the character of the door and window 
openings. 

21. Mr. Molecy's plans for converting the DowHa Ykut Mahal into a 
(Conversion of the Dowlia Yknt residence for the 1st Assistant Collector. Rough 

Miliil into the Aiwistant Con©ctor*8 estimate, Rs. 8,500. 

riwdenco. 1 think there is no objection to this ; the building 

18 not shown on the plan in Taylor and Fergusson^s book. 

The Dowlia Ykut ntoaque and gateway are shown at T on the plan and in 
photographs XLV and XLVI in Taylor and Fergusson's book. I presume it id 
Hut intended to touch these in any way. 

The plan for converting the Dowlia Ykut Mahal seems to me suitable. 

22. Mr. Molecy's estimate, No. 84 of 1876-77, for converting the Chini 

Mahal outside and to the south of the arkiUa as 
Convcmon of the Chjni Malm^^ a residence for the Superintendent of Police, 

aPuhce yupennteudent speuhlence. ^^. -^ 

^ Rs. 8,599. 

This building is not shown on the plan in Taylor and Fergusson's book. I 
think there is no objection to its use. 

There are no elevations of the house with the estimate to judge from. 

23. Mr. Molecy's estimate, No. 74 of 187r».77, for converting the Anand 
Convemion of the Aniind Mahal into Mahal into a residence for the Executive 

a residence for the Executive Engineer. Engineer, Rs. 4,000. 

I think there is no objection to this building being used. The Anand Mahal 
was built in A.D. 158 1 in the citadel (see No. 8 on the plan). 

The plans do not show wliat the proposed alterations will be in appearance. 
21'. Mr. Molecy's plan for adapting the Arash Mahal as a residence 
Convcrnion of tlie Anwh MahaUnto * >r the Civil Surgeon. Rough climate, Rs. 

a residence for the Surgeon. 10,000. 

I think there is no objection to this. The building is 50 yards to the east of 
the Adalat Malial (No. 4) in the citadel. 

The plans do not indicate what appearance the building will have when 
altered. 

25. I veniureio mgge.it that the preliminary work for convert ivg the imrions 
buildings mentioned he commenced without delay. If the plans before me had been 
of sufficient detail, 1 would have made a design of how 1 think any one of the 
buildings should be treated ; but if the Executive Engineer, Bijapur, will send me 
elevations and details of how the buildings would look after the alterations as pro- 
posed are carried out, I will, if necessary, make any suggestions for keeping the 
architectare in harmony with that of Bijapur, and furnish drawings for- the pur- 
pose. This report is preliminary only, as more buildings than those mentioned 
remain to be inspected and reported on. For this purpose, and to obtain further 
illustrations of Bijapur architecture and art^ I hope before long to repeat my visit. 
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^'^'o'/h* \ 1/ //', I'. A ; ii/.'- v>,*h h,/^ ./ c^: s»,vJ <;*-»^ r:j,rive <-k»r*'.bt> » v Mr. T. C H ]e, 

f;. Ml, Hur/* rUf A/c!*j. J'y^/i'al h'-jrv^'V/r in B rrirxiy, visited Ahmc^IaToJ in 

(P^VAat I'^'i \ 'jiiA np/rt^.'d on, tran.-K-nU^i and 
tmi,»»i;it/ij H JiiC of the ir.M-nj»tions on llif- ouKd* 
itn/H ( 'i'ii Ar' Ii;<oI'/;4.^mI Hurv^'y of U'«ut<;nj li*<Jia — Katljiawa'l aud Ka<lih, 1>7j»)- 

iU 'J Jii? 'ify w;<il» w«'r4j built by Siilt;in Almu-il I in 1 Wly and were in 14^rt 
. . ,, hit hUf'U'J^\\u'\ui\ and rcTraind bv ilahmud 

l>r j^iina aH to make Ahmed a bad one of the U^st 

MnAti\ i'\\'\fn in hi'lia. In Umj wv*'fil<?4;nlh nrntury th** wallsj were noticed with 

vvon'bi und |rMH»<' by i«lin';ht all Kiiroj^van travi-lbTH. Durin^^ the disorders of the 

Miiily |mj1 oI tbii rij/ldi<iilli t'vu\\\vy llwy fill into conKidr-rable decay, and in 1755 

11 i 114 wi'M* no iM'iivy tliitt in Hoveral |Ja/'C*M ^rcat ^aps were errated. In the 

)i*k\ Moniin Khan |/ut lluni in n'|>ttir. JJut later on, in 17S0, they were, 

lui kimii Jubttii (JuU'i brcju;hcd by the Britibh. After this graduaUy became 
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■o rumooB that carU aad carriages coald pass through, and the city was as unsafe 
as the suburbs, robberies and murders being common. In the early years of British 
management (1818-1825) complaints of the bad state of the walls were constant. 
In 1826 the Collector wrote : — " The city is on all sides open to thieves and 
robbers -y* and in 1828 the circuit Judge drew attention to the state of the walls,, 
urging that some of the city revenues should be set apart for their repair ; but fear- 
ing that it was too late for any sufficient remedy. Shortly after tnis, chiefly by 
the exertions of Mr. H. Borradaile, the Collector, much public interest was taken 
in the restoration of the walls ; a tax on clarified butter was levied, and in 1832, at 
a cost of £25,000, they were thoroughly repaired.* If Ahmedabad is as alive to its 
interests now as it was under the guidance of Mr. Borradaile, the whole place wonlil 
he placed in a complete state of preservatiom, ami eterjf arckUectural monument toould 
have its responsible guardian, 

7. The following accounts of buildings and recommendations for remedial 
measures are in the order in which my visits were made : — 

8. 8idi 8y ad's Mosque in the '' Bhaddar'' (marked No. Ion plan).— This 
very beautiful building is at the north-cast comer of the Bhaddar, and was built 
by Sidi Syad, a slave of Ahmed Shah (A.U. 1411). The Mahrattas desecrated it \ 
and it is now used as a mamlatdar's kacheri, for which purpose the front open^ 
ings have been bricked up, the inner columns whitewashed, and the beautiful mar- 
ble windows of perforated tracery (see sketch No. 7) filled from inside with plaster. 
The roof consists of a series of small domes beautifully and fancifully corbelled. 

9. The clearing and cleaning of its disfigurements and impedimenta are urgent 
remedies which I strongly reeommend to Government^ but, to place the building in 
a suitable condition, an office will have to be provided for the mamlatdar.. 

10. Ahmed Skah's Mosque in tie ^'Bhaddar'' [J. I). UlA] (marked No. 2 
on the plan). — ^This is constructed out of Hindu columns put together with an 
irregularity similar to that observable at the Kutub Mosque' near Delhi and at the 
mosques at Mandu in Malwa. 

■ 

11. The interior is roofed in by a series of domes of the Jaina type, and on 
one side (to the right facing the west), enclosed by stone traceries, is a raised floor^ 
evidentlv intended for the ladies of the palace. The meirab in the centre of the' 
west wall of the mosque has an inscription above it. On the right is a marble pul- 
pit. The whole of the interior is very dirty. Some of the domes show signs of 
leakage ; to remedy this, they want repair outside, and vegetation should be removed. 
In front of the building is a grave mound, where repose the bodies of those who 
were killed in the fight against the Hindus. The mosque is no longer in use, and 
should at least be in custody and kept clean. 

12. The Tin Darwaza (marked No. 8 on plan) .—This is a fine gateway in 
the city, and used to be an entrance to an enclosure in front of the Bhaddar Gate, 
In 1877 some repairs were executed, and a hideous roof removed from the upper 
terrace. 

13. The Jama Mayid (marked No. 4 on plan). — ^Tliis is an enclosure mea- 
suring about 400 feet by 250 feet, the mosque at the west end being about 200 
feet by 90 feet. It is a handsome building (see sketch No. 2) ; but the minarets 
flanking the central arch were overturned by an earthquake in 1819. 

* See Bombay Quetteer of Ahmedabad, page 207. 

19 
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The interior is particularly striking with its colonnade of fine pillars, zenana 
gallery with tracery, and numerous domes of the Jain type. 

14. Thfe mehrab is of marble, very effectively inlaid with stone, and has a 
marble inscription above it (dated 4th January 1424 A.D.)i There is an upper 
gallery round the central portion of the mosque, which gives height and grandeur 
to that part of the building. Unfortunately all the stone columns and walls have 
been whitewashed. The whitewash should he removed. The tank in the centre of 
the courtyard of the mosque has been very unsuitably roofed over with corrugated 
iron. 

15. Ahmed Shakes Tomh [repaired A, J). 1537 — 3S\ (marked No. 5 on plan). — 
This building, to the east of the Jama Masjid, is a massive edifice with a dome, and 
has windows of tracery, the ornament of which is particularly efBective and handsome. 
There are some good' brass doors to the tomb entrances. The whole place, which is 
extremely dirty y should be cleaned and placed in proper custody : ve^jf elation require* 
rem>oving from the roof ; and the rear verandah y which has been ruthlessly bricked 
ftp for some wretched squat ter, should he cleared, 

16. Tomb of Ahmed Shah's Wives (marked No. 6 on plan). — ^Near Ahmed 
Shah's tomb stands the enclosure which contains the graves and tombs of ^le 
llanis. It consists of a basement raised some 8 or 10 feet above the ground, 
with a surrounding colonnade screened from the outside by stone tracery of great 
variety and elaboration. In the court, which is open to the sky, there are several 
tombs of marble, beautifully wrought in ornamental bands of sculpture; and the 
monument to Murkhi Bibi, a favourite wife, has an inlay of black marble and 
raother-of-i)earl. These are beautiful works of art, thoroughly appropriate to their 
object, and should be completely restored. 

17. A great deal of damage is done to the cloister, its marble terrace, and to 
the tombs, by trees and creepers ; whilst slabs of marble have in many instances 
been utterly displaced. The whole of the damaging vegetation should be ouirvofed. 
The enclosure is surrounded by filthy native houses, and great squalor prevails, 
the removal of which would do much good to this remarkable building. There should 
be a custodian here and the place kept clean. 

18. Dustur Khan*s Mosque [A. D. Circay 1486] (marked No. 7 on plan). — 
Mahn^ud Begurra's minister, Dustur Khan, built a remarkably elegant mosque in the 
southern quarter of the city, and surrounded it with a colonnade of pillars support- 
ing small semi-circular domes, and enclosed by perforated stone tracery. The 
screen -work is very varied and bold in design; but unfortunately some one has 
thought proper to whitewash the building ; and until this is removed avd the place 
cleaned up, its beauty is greatly obscured. Beneath the courtyard is a subterranean 
reservoir 75 feet square, vaulted over with masonry. The building should be in 
custody. 

19. Rani Sipri's Mosque and Mausoleum [see skelch No. 3] (marked No. 8 on 
plan). — The memorials of the wife of Ahmed Shah's son stand inside and near the 
Astodiagate of the city, and were built in A D. 1511 — 1526. Both buildings are of 
singular elegance, and delicately wrought with carvings and perforated scree n-work. 
The mosque measures 55 feet by 20 feet, and has two flanking minarets^ 50 feet 
high, gracefully tapered and enriched with architectural ornament. A pair of 
united bracket windows at the end facing the street gives a picturesque appearance 
to the exterior, and are as good examples of this class to be found any^irliere in 
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India. The three meirabs inside the buildinc^ are of white marble^ daintily carved, 

and are worthy of illustration in detail as dne specimens of this particular kind of 

,« . .. . , mosque ornament. TAe interior of tke mosque i9 

lUastratioziB wanted, .^, »,? •^.. ,#,•»,. 

not as clean orproperu/ taken care of as ike outldmg 

{Reserves. The Rani's tomb is an elevated square buildin^^ with a semi-circular 
dome, and surrounded by a low verandah with a splendidly incised plinth and en- 
closed with tracery. Vegetation on the dome and roof should be removed, and the 
dtiilding put in repair and kept in proper custody. 

20. Shah Alam (marked No. 9 on plan). — The Pir Shah Alam, son of 
Kutb-uI-AIam, the saint of Bhutwa, was buried in A.D. 1475 in a Imndsome 
tomb 3 miles from Ahmedabarl. After h'S interment the place acquired 
other edifices, and was enclosed by a high wall. The tomb is square in 
plan, surmounted by a dome, and enclosed by a verandah with beautiful stone 
trellis- work. The central apartment, in which rests the actual tomb, is surrounded 
by a second row of screens ; and the tomb is covered by a wooden canopy exquisitely 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The interior of the dome is handsomely painted in 
fresco, and the floor is of marble. A marble fence or low screen encircles thft 
canopy. The outer verandah has an entrance on each of its four sides, fitted 
with sliding doors of ornamentally-pierced brass plates. At one comer of the tomb 
are buried the children of Shah Alam. Great variety and fancy are displayed in 
the patterns of the stone and marble screen -work which encloses the outer veran- 
-dah and the inner tomb. The building is now in fair order, considerable attention 
having been bestowed on it by Mr. Borradaile, C.S., late Collector of Ahmedabad. 

£1. 3fauso/eum of Mai Alam at Shah Alam (see No. 9 on plan). — ^This 
tomb is one of the buildings in the Shah Alam enclosure, but is plainer than 
that of the saint. The surrounding courtyard requires weeding, aud vegetation ^liould 
he (^mpletely outrooied from the building as well as from the terrace, 

22. Shah Alam Alo^que (6<^e No. 9 on plan). — ^The mosque has two fine 
minarets at either extremity of the facade. The interior is a colonnade 
of three rows of six pillars roofed over with domes and covings. Iho 
masonry is unfortunately disfigured by a layer of whitewash, which should be 
removed J and the place is rendered still more unattractive by numerous swarms cf 
bees in the domes. 

23. The Kankria Tank (marked No. 10 on the plan). — About a mile from 
Ahmedabad to the south-east of the city is this fine reservoir, surrounded 
by masonry steps for a circumference of a mile, and with pavilions and a 
handsome supply sluice. In the centre is a small garden and baradari connected 
by a masonry causeway. The place is well worth caring for and keeping in order, 

21.. Sidi Busir^s Mosque and Tomb (marked No. 11 on plan). — The 
ruined tomb and still more ruined mosque of Sidi Busir are buildings 
worthy of being preserved from further decay. The archway and minarets are all 
that remain erect of the mosque, and their handsome proportions and the variety in the 
stone ornaments render them valuable examples of the Ahmedabad style. The tomb 
is occupied by natives, and presents a disgraceful picture of dirt and neglect. 
The place should be dearedand cleaned , and what remains of the buildings ought to be 
repaired. The date of these edifices is not known for certain, but they belong 
probably to the reign of Mahmud Begurra. 

25. Ilaiiut Khan's Mosque (marked No. 12 on plan). — This is an instance 
of the way in which the materials of desecrated Hindu shrines were utilised 
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for the purposes of the Muhammadans. The interior colonnade has pillar 
shafts of varieties of Hindu ornament^ raised one above the other to suit the 
plan on which the masjid was designed. Built at the time that Ahmedabad was 
first established^ it is not only a monument of historic value^ but shows how the 
local style developed iteelf architecturally. 

26. Azam Khan's Palace (marked No. 13 on plan). — Azam Khan in 
A.D. 1636 caused this building to be erected; subsequently was used as a college; 
but in 1820 underwent conversion by our Government into a jail, and up 
to the present time carpets, durris, cloths and basket-work are manufactured by 
prisoners. The entrance gateway has a handsome dome with ingenious and 
effective cuspings. Below the dome is an underground chamber or taikhana approadi- 
ed by four staircases. This apartment served as a retreat during hot weather, 
and has in its centre a fountain, around which the inmates of the palace sat or slept 
in cool seclusion. The conversion of the palace buildings into a jail has destroyed 
Tw-«'«^ ,^^. . their design and character ; but the place is inter- 

l/rawinffa wanted. .. ^t ». ^-iii n* 

estmg, and its architectural appearance could be 
easily restored in drawings. 

87. SirJthej (marked No. 14 on plan). — Across the Sabarmati river, and 
about 5 miles south-west of Ahmedabad, is the village of Sirkhej, to 
which the friend and counsellor of Ahmed Shah, Ganj Buksh, retired to^ 
and died in A.D. l^lfS. A tomb and mosque were here erected by Kutub Shah 
in A.D. 1451, and Mahmud Begurra made the locality a resort, built the large tank 
and palace, and erected a mausoleum for himself and bis queen Raj Bai. 

28. Tomh and Mosque of Ganj Buksh at Sirkhej (see No. 14 on plan). — ^The 
tomb of the saint, said to be largest of its kind in Ouzerat, is about 130 feet square 
in plan ; the central apartment is surmounted by a flat dome, and the verandah cov- 
ered with a series of smaller ones. Kound the tomb itself is a screen of ornament- 
ally-pierced brass, and the entrance is decorated with mosaics of coloured glass and 
minor work ('* shish'*). The exterior of the verandah is entirely tilled with win- 
dows of perforated stone, and the floor of the verandah is of marble slabs. The 
masonry of the whole of the building is literally smothered with whitewash, and 
unless the removal of this barbarous disfigurement can he arranged for, the building 
will' never be seen to advantage, or be worthily treated^ In front of the tomb is a 
handsome pavilion of lofty pillars surmounted by nine small semi-circular domes. 
The vandal who whitewashed Ganj Buksh's tomb gave this also a good coating, and 
j7.? remwal should f^t be lod sight of ^\\Qn m&roiiyjX remedies are undertaken at 
Sirkhej. The mosque consists of a domed colonnade, measuring about 200 feet by 
SO feet, with a courtyard surroundetl by a verandah to the east, measuring about 
200 feet square. The pillars in the mosque itself are lofty and handsome, and the 
w lole effect of the building would be stately and pleasing if the inevitable white- 
wish had not been liberally applied. It covers the columns of the verandah round 
the court and the columns of the building of the mosque it,self, and should be taken off, 
A handsome pulpit, the king^s seat, and the marble mehrab adorn the interior ; but 
the raised gallery for the ladies of the palace has been looted of its screen-work. 

29. Hjmb of Mahmud Begurra aid his Queen Raj Bai at Sirkhej (see No. 14 
on plan). — ^These buildings overlook the large tank at Sirkhej, and are divided by a 
p jrch which is now disfigured by whitewash and blue paint. The tomb of Mahmud 
Begurra is a domed building surrounded with windows of stone trellis- work. It con- 
tains his tombstone and those of his sons, all of which are very handsome and 
of white marble. The floor of the building is of black and white marble, but no 
care is taken to keep the place clean, and the neglect and the wkitcwask which, as 
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elsewiere, is omnipotent, render He place unattractive in epite o/its good design and 
ornamental details* 

30. The Tomb of Bibi Raj BaiaJt Sirkhej (see No. 14 on plan).— This 
contains three tombstones handsomely carved, but the building is neither so large 
nor so well decorated as that of Mahmud ; and^ as far as I could ascertain, the 
interior columns and screen-work are of plaster. 

31. The Sirkhej Tank (No. 14 on plan). — ^The walls of the various buildings 
require careful examination, and the numerous creepers and prolific vegetation 
which appear between the joints qf the masonry should be utterly destroyed. The 
porch in the southern colonnade of the mosque of Ganj fiuksh is particularly 
threatened with destructive overgrowth, and its great beauty demands that so 
simple a matter as the cutting out of roots should be undertaken without delay 
The ruins of the palace, waste weir of the tank and supply sluice require periodical 
attention of the same kind ; but there is a small mosque on the eastern side of 
the tank which is bricked up, neglected, and should be cleaned out, 

.32. The Tomb of Azam Khan and Mozam Khan (see No. 14a on plan). — 
This is a brick building on the road between Ahmedabad and Sirkhej, and is said 
to contain the remains of the two architects of Sirkhej. Its peculiarity lies in its 
great massiveness resembling the sloping bastioned architecture of Tugklugkabad 
near Delhi. 

33. Synd Usman^s Tomi and Mosque [see sketch No. 4] (see No. 15 on plan) . — 
On the opposite bank of the river Sabarmati, and about a mile from Ahmedabad, are 
the mosque and tomb of Syud Usman, which Mahmud Begurra built in A.D. 1460. 
The beautiful tomb building, although now so disgracefully neglected and 
maltreated, played a part when the subject of Indian architecture excited interest 
in Europe at the time of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 ; and the illustrations iu 
Mr. Hope's Ahmedabad Book afforded to the British Commissioner suggestions for 
a building which had for exhibition purposes to be extremely open and airy. 

34. It was mainly due to the attention given at this Exhibition by the 
Science and Art Department to the subjects of Indian architecture (by means of 
various illustrations and partly by photographs collected by Mr. Fergusson) that 
public interest awakened to the importance of collecting information on the subject. 
In fact, in 1868, at the instance of the Science and Art Department, a representation 
was made by the British Government to the Government of India to conserve and, 
record the most remarkable of the ancient monuments throughout the whole 
country. Later on sanction was obtained to survey pailies for Bengal, Madras 
Bombay and the North- Western Provinces, which ultimately led to the appoint- 
ment of ArchsBological Surveyors under the Government of India and under the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay. 

35. The tomb is 80 feet square, and the mode by which the central dome is 

Illnstntiona wanted. supported on columns gives a picturesque variety 

to the interior, and renders the design altogether 
the most successful of all those to be seen in Ahmedabad. The interiors of both 
the large central and four smaller domes over the sides of the building are beauti- 
fully ornamented after the Jaina style, and are well worthy of illustration by draw- 
ing or photography. The columns are of a simple Hindu pattern, and their number 
and peculiar arrangement would give the interior on effect of propriety and dignity 
if the building was treated with any respect. 

36. The adjoining mosque is remarkable for its mioarets which, although of 
more than ordinary simplicity for Ahmedabad, are graceful in outline and effectively 
ornamented. Both mosgue and tomb were during my late visit enclosed by a hedge 
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of tiornSy tie interior space being used as a cattley^rd hg a native cultivator who 
Lived in the tomb, and had enclosed a corner of the building w^th mud walls. Cows 
were at an opposite corner surrounded with dung^ straw and dirt. Piles of fodder 
filled up the space over the tombs ; vegetation was de^f^v^'irg the roofs of bolL mo que 
and tomb. The marble mehrcb of the former as well as its marble foor had been 
removed bodiltf, and the whole place was a scene of greater desofaUon than I can 
describe. The obvious remedies are to c'ear the place of cultivator y cattle andjnvgle and 
to put the tioc monuments in proper custody, and to repair the roofs wh^ck now * leak 
violently. When this is done^ the buildings should be fenced round with a simple 
iron railing io keep off cattle, 

37. Sjnd Alaw!s Mosque (see No. 16 on plan).— In the north-west quarter 
of the city stapds the mosque of Syud Alam. Built in Ahmed Shph's time, 
it is an early, aLhough pla^n, example of how the style developed itself. Its 
plan and proportions are good, and all the columns and various parts of the 
structure were made expressly for i«, and not taken out of a Hindu temple and 
adapted. The building was during my visii under repair by the Public Works 
Department. 

38. The Shahapur Mosque (see No. 17 on plan). — This mosque is in 
the north of the c'ty, and aLhough small and unfinished, is one of the most 
ornate buildings in Ahmedabad. It was built in A.D. 1565, but the 
minarets were never completed. The tracery in th^ir lower parts are most beauti- 
fully desiqjned and executed. The frontage has a range of pointed arches, over 
which is an upper storey encircling the dome. The i.iteri^r is partly whitewashed, 
and the bnildi.^g is dirtily kept, whilst the roof is covered with vegetation. All this 
might with propriety be remedied, 

89. The Achut Bibi Mosque (see No. 18 on plan). — About a mile to the 
north of Ahmedabad is the tomb and enclosure of the wife of one of Ahmed 
Shah's Wazirs. The minarets which once adorned the entrances to the ground 
and the great archway of the mosque have been ruined, wholly in the first 
case, and partly in the second, by the earthquake of 1819. 

The fapade of the edifice is handsome, the carving of the lower parts of the 
minarets being most appropriately and elaborately ornamented. To restore the 
builiiags would enfml great cost^ bat to clear them of dirt and debris, and to arrest 
further decay by the removal of vegetation, and by stopping cracks in the masonry 
with cemenfy is a work worthy of bei.^g sanctioned^ and for which the necessary 
expense would not be excessive. The buildings should be in custody, 

40. Varya Khan^s Tomb (see No. 19 on plan). — ^This simple and massively 
constructed building dates from A.D. 1453, and is near the Achut tibi's mosque. 
Its dome is the lar^^^est in Guzerat, and entirely of brick. The walls and verandah 
are of the same material; but owin^ probably to the same earthquake that brought 
about the ruin of the Achut mosque, the verandah arches are badly cracked. The 
interior of the building is spacious and lofty, and a canopied tombstone occupies 
its centre. The place, which is very ^irty, requires cleaning, and should be in 
suitable eusioij, 

41. Mia Khan Chisti's Mosqne (see No. 20 on plan). — ^This ornate build- 
ing, erected in A.D. 1465, is near the Sabarmati river, north of the city. Like 
other buildings of its class at Ahmedabad^ it has two handsome minarets flanking 
a central arch. The railway oflScials have converted it into a residence. 

42. The Shahi Eagh (see No. 21 on plan). — About a mile and a quarter 
north of Ahmedabai, and on the brinks of the river, is the Shahi Bagh, or 
Boyal Qarden^ built in 1622 by Shah Jahan^ then Viceroy of Ahmedabad, 
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in order to give work during a famine. Mandelslo describes the Shahi Bagh 
as being in 1638 very large^ shut ia by a great wall with ditches full of water^ 
a beautiful house and very rich rooms. 

In 1666 Thevenot found the king's garden full of trees and the resort of all 
the young people of the city. The palace building is now used as a residence by 
the Assistant Judge. The flood of 1875 destroyed the garden beds. 

43. The Queen's Mosque in Mirzapur (see No. %i on plan). — Near the tra- 
vellers' bungalow on the roswl to the Delhi gate is the Queen's mosque^ built probably 
A.D. 1430—1440. The building is 105 feet long, 4t5 feet broad, and 32 feet high. It 
takes its names from two ladies of Ahmed Shah's household whose tombs are close 
by. One^ Rupavati, was by birth a Hindu . The minarets^ although broken by the 
earthquake in 1819, are the chief beauty of the mosque. Their bases are 
exceedingly elaborate and full of the most graceful foliated ornament. Pro- 
jecting bracketted windows are another handsome feature in the fa9ade. The 
tomb is a good looking building, and has been repaired by the Public 
Works Department. The central and four flanking domes are supported 
on columns, the whole being open on all four sides. The insides of the 
domes are richly fretted. The mosque is still under repair ; but the work is 
incomplete, and the stone carvings toould be much improved by cleaning. The 
censer and chain is a conspicuous ornament, and appears in the mehrabs of the 
west wall of the interior as well as in the minarets. H^hen the repairs a/e compleLe, 
the two buildings should be in custody. 

• 

44. The Shah Khub-ki^ManJid. — ^This is a small building in the city near 
the mam street, and close to a highly carved and pictures(iue wooden pigeon cot 
(see sketch No. 6). There are four ranges of eight columns, the fa(,^de being 
flanked by two thin minarets. The rain leaks badly in the roof ; this requires 
remedy y and the place should be cared for. 

45. Kutub Shah's Mosque. — ^This building is in the city on the road to and 
near the Delhi gate. It nearly escaped mutilation, because the municipality wanted 
to straighten the road! It was built by Kutb-ud-din in A.D. 14]<6, and has 
a fa9ade of 5 arches, the central flanked, as usual, by minarets which have been 
clumsily repaired. The mehrab inside is of white marble well sculptured, the top 
being inlaid with colored marble. The mosque is used for storing bales of cotton, 
so is the tomb close by — a proceeding which ought to be stopped, and a proper 
custodian placed in charge. 

46. Muhafiz Khan's Mosque \see sketch No. 5] (marked No. 25 on plan). — 
Muhafiz Khan's mosque is in the north division of the city, and was built in 1465. 
It has three ranges of arches flanked by minarets of great beauty in design 
and sculpture. The arches are edged with carved work, and above each arch is a 
small bracket window. The interior pillars support two domes, which are highly 
enriched. There is a gallery above filled with elaborate tracing. The pulpit and 
five mehrabs are elaborately carved, and the whole building is second to none in 
beauty. Repairs are being executed by the Public Works Department, and when 
completed the building should only be accessible through a proper and responsible 
custodian. 

47. Bada Hariris Well (marked No. 26 on plan). — About a mile north-east 
of Ahmedabad is Dada Harir's well, built in A. D. 1485 by a lady of the house- 
hold of Mahmud Begurra. At the ground level it is 196 feet long and 40 
wide. It is a singularly beautiful architectural work, and the second best of 
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Om kind inT Onzerat. The finest ie at a place called Adalaj nev KhmMai 
The straoture consiets of flights of steps and galleriea dmmvmdmg to the mtrr. 
These are ornamented with colamns and niches higU j* carred, and the eieet d 
the vista from one end to the other of the Baori is moat pi etun s aq ve^ He plm 
is now muek negUeied. The well itself wanle cleaning as tie waier ^ei»femlei,ad 
vegetation should be removed from the masonry walls* 

48. Minarets of a Mosque at the Railway Station (nuoiced No. 87 on j^).— 
These minarets are the tallest in Ahmedabad^ but all traces of the moeqae sod <^ 
its history are for the time lost ; the lower parts of the towers ai« damaged, and tk 
repair of them by the railway authorities would be a graceful act. 

49. I was unable to see the following building^, but hope to visit Ahmed- 
abad again in a short time :— - 

JSa. on tiM 



Malik Alam's Mosque ... ... (£8) 

Butwa ... ... ... ... {29) 

Queen's Mosque in Sarangpur ... ... (SO) 

Mosque of Muhammad Ghaus ... ... (SI) 

Mir Abu Turab's Tomb ... ... ... (82) 

Baba Lului's Mosque ... ... ... (SS) 

Tombs of the Dutch ... ... ... (34) 

Shah Wajih-ud-din's Tomb ... ... (35) 

The Svami Narayan Temple ... ••• (36) 

Hastings Temple ... ... ••• (37) 

50. One of the best features of Ahmedabad is its domestic architecture- 
Dom iUc Mchltocture. ^^^ toyfn is full of highly carved wooden boiise 

^ ' f rontSj small temples, pigeon houses and the likfj 

which for variety and picturesque beauty cannot be surpassed by the best speci- 
mens of wooden architecture in Normandy and Cheshire (see sketch No. 6). 
I venture to suggest that estimates for the various restorations and repairs i^^ 
recommended be called for, and that a requisite number of custodians be appointed 
to take charge of the buildings specif ed, 

51. jRoek-cut Temple near Ganesh Khind, Poona (see diagram). — On the road 
to the Oanesh Khind and a little to the west is a curious temple to Shiva. 3fr. 
Fergusson says of it :— 

" One more illustration moBt conclude what we have at present to say of Hindu rock-c^ 
temples. It is found near Foona and is veiy little known, though much more appropriate to cave 
architecture than most examples of its class. The temple itself is a pillared hall witn Kppveotlf 
ten piUars in front, and prohahly had originally a structural Sikra built on the upper plateau to 
mark the position of the sanctuary. The most ori^nal part of it is the Nandi pavilion, whicn 
stands in the courtyard in front of the temple. It is circular in plan, and its roof, which is a g^ 
slab of rock, is supported by apparently sixteen square pillars of very simple form." — (See page ^' 
of History of Inatan and £a8tem Architecture.) 

The illustration in Fergusson's book gives an impression of much greater siz6 
than is actually the case, and being thus prepared, I at first found some difficulty'^ 
identifying the place. 



I 
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-•'^ The circular mandapam is of Bolid stone, but four columns have fallen. The 

r..^ resident Bnihmins called the temples " Panch Panduaki Dewal/' The fallen 

' ^ -stonework could be reset at a moderate cost. 

62. Temple of Parvaii, Poona. — Picturesquely situated on a hill south of the 
city of Poona is the temple of Parvati, built by the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao in A.D. 
1 T-JiO. As an example of architecture of this date the building is not without interest, 
and should ultimately find a place among illustrations of Indian architecture. It 
has an endowment of Rs. 1,500, and seems to be in fair order. 

*. *■ 53. Karli Caves (see sketch).— Karli is a small railway station on the way 

iFrom Poona to Khandala. The caves are on a hill about two miles north of the 
station. Pull description is given in Cave Temples of India by Fergusson and 
Burgess. The ascent to the great cave is very st<»ep, and rises 600 feet above the 
plain. At the foot of the hill is a small village called Vihergang — meaning prob- 
ably the "village of the Viharas, '' and thus bearing collateral testimony to 

K the Buddhist origin of the caves. It is generally agreed that the age of the 

Karli Cave is antecedent to the Christian era. It is the largest Chaitya cave in 
India, its int^or dimensions being 124 feet 3 inches long by 45 feet 6 inches ; the 

• width of the centre aisle is 25 feet 7 inches (see diagram taken from Fergusson's 

Hutory of Indian and Eastern Archil eclure) . The wooden ribs of the roof remain 
entire, and the circular screen of wood filling up a porti< n of the great arch in front 
has been replaced (over A). Tlie columns of the central aisle have elaborate capitals, 
and the walls of the vestibule at A D are decorated with bas-relief of figure sub- 
jects. The temple to the goddess Bhawani at the entrance (C) has a hideous roof 
of sheet-iron. Tlie horse-shoe arch at A has been bricked up and fitted with an 
unsightly doorframe and door, whereas a simple iron bar gate would answer the 
purpose better and not interfere with appearances. 

The Buddhist Dagoha inside the temple at B has been coloured hy the Hindus^ 
who worship it as a Lingcm ; but they have no business in th^ place, and ought to be 
prevented from using paint and whitewash &ft the walls and sculptures. The lighting 
of cooking fires in the cave should also be stopped. Whitewash and paint should be 
removed, and the temple delivered over to a custodian. The rock above the Bhawani 
temple at C is cracked, and the dangerous piece should be removed. A pipal tree, 
which has struck root at the same place, should also be eradicated. The caves of 
Bliaja and Bcdsa are near Karli, the former 2 miles south of Karli, and the latter 
5^ miles east of Bhaja. 

5 It. Ambarnath. — Four and a half miles from Kalyan junction on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the temple of Ambarnath in a pretty valley on 
the edge of the river Wadhwan. The temple, Mr. Burgess says, dates from A.D. 
i060, and is an interesting example of Hindu architecture. Although in a ruinous 
state, it is still of great beauty. Casts and drawings were made in 1 868 by the 
Superintendent of the School of Art, Bombay; and as far as illustration is 
concerned, all that is necessary has been done, provided the illustrations are 
still available. The temple is dedicated to Shiva, and is wholly of stone : it 
measures 87 i feet from east to west and 68 feet from north to south. The 
sanctum is reached by steps, and the roof over it has fallen in. The body 
of the temple, i,e.f the adytum, is very fine ; the columns are elaborately 
sculptured, and the construction of the roof is massive. The side aisles of the ady- 
tum are coved and the lintels between columns are in many places dangerously 
broken. There are porches on the north, south and west sides, all very elaborate in 
design and execution. The exterior of the temple is.as rich in ornament as the inte- 
rior. The pipal trees in the roof should be out rooted. An enclosing wall with cells 
formerly surrounded the building ; now only part remains, and the enclosed space is 

20 
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fitrewn with carved stone f mgmentfi. Theae should be collected so m to be seem, 
and tie whole area cleaned up. The interior qf the temple should be made secure 
bif strengthening the broken stone-work with iron cramps j and the roofs should be 
rendered impervious to rain by fillitig in the cracks with cefnent. The place should be in 
custody, and it would facilitate this if a rough stone wall could be built round the 
ed^ce to keep off intruders. 

5§. Caves of Elephanta, — ^Tliese caves are in the charge of Lieutenant W. W. 
BobinsoBi R.E.^ Executive Engineer of the Bombay Defences^ who accompanied me 
to see them in March last. His predecessor^ Captain Haydon^ R.E., obtained the 
necessary sanction for a resident custodian^ who keeps them clean and receives the 
fees paid by visitors. The place is consequently better cared for than any of its class 
in India. Mr. Burgess^ ArchsBolpgical Surveyor of Bom1)ay^ has published an 
account of the caves^ which are therefore well known and frequently visited. The 
fees paid by visitors more than cover the expense of care and costody^ 



Note on Works undertaken in the Bombay Presidency, dated 14tli 

September 1882. 

1, I find from a Minute on the restoration of ancient buildings by Mr. J. 
Gibbs, dated Bombay, September 1878, that in 1856 Government, at the 
recommendation of Sir Bartle Frere, sanctioned a proposal of Mr. Gibbs, when 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind, for the repairs of the «fama Masjid at Tatta and 
tombs on the Makli hill, and contributed Rs. 5,000 towards the former, which was 
supplemented by the Syads who had charge of the mosque with a similar sum, and 
Bs. 2,500 towards the latter. In 1867 a sum of Rs. 5,300 for the Shah Alum Roza 
and Rs. 5,000 for the buildings at Sirkhej, Ahmedabad, were sanctioned. In 1869 and 
1870 Rs. 3,000 were sanctioned towards the repairs of the palace, harem and tank at 
Sirkhej, and in 1871 and 187^ upwards of Rs. 2,000 were expended on the Roza of 
Rani Sipri on the Astoria road, Ahmedabad. 

t. The late Major Mant, r.b., was appointed Conservator of the Archaeological 
and Architectural Remains in the Bombay Presidency on the 7th September lb78j 
and in July 1879 inspected and reported on the buildings at Ahme<labad. 

3. My reports on Bijapur, Ahmedabad, Karli^ Ambemath, and Elephanta were 

submitted last year to the Bombay Government, 
vijapur. rp]^^ conversion of the Bijapur city into a head- 

quarter for the Kaladgi district promises to be one of the most important of 
measures in the scheme for preserving national monuments. The estimate for the 
whole project does not include special repairs to the architectural buildings, which I 
hope will be thoroughly carried out. 

4. The eaves at Elephanta have been cleaned 
Elephaota. ^^ under Captain Robinson, r.e. 

S« The fine mined and deserted temple at Ambernath is about to be 

attended to. Repairs based on the proposals of 
Amfaernath. ^^ ^ g Mulock, Collector of Thana, amounting 

to Rs. 586, have beto sanctioned, and an estimate is under preparation for the 
rebuilding of the upper portion of the walls of the sanctum and tower of 
the temple. 

6. Mr. Mulock has made some suggestions in resppct of the (1) Bassein Fort 

and its large ruins ; (2) the Kauheri caves in 
Mr. MulacVs suggestion. Salsettc ; (3) the Kondane caves below Rajmachi 

Fort in the Ghor Ghat ravine ; aud (4) an old temple to Maliadco in the Inam 
village of Lonad. 
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He writes as follows to the Bombay Oovernment :— 

** Regaiding the former (Bassein Fort) in 1860, Government granted a lease for 30 years to a 
, Major Littlewood, which is now in the hands of his widow 

^•■'*°' Mrs. Littlewood. The lease expires in 181K), and on its expira- 

tion, I am stronffly of opinion it should not he renewed, as Mrs. Littlewood is constantly making 
claims to trees, £c., within the Fort ; and while thus occupied hy a lessee, it is impossihle to eCEect- 
ively ensnre the protection of the ruins. 

" The Kanheri caves should have a custodian like th.e Elephanta caves, who would keep them 

. clean and reside among them. A few years ago some visitors 

^•""®'** to the caves were horrified bv finding a corpse hanging from a 

Daghoha in one of the principal caves. The deceased had, it seemed from polios inquiries, 
oommitted suicide. 

** The Kondane caves were handed over to the Forest Department, hut I don't believe a forest 

officer or sepoy has visited them since the issue of the Govem- 

Kondana. n^ent Resolution No. 595, dated 22nd February 1877. The 

oaves should be handed over to the patel of the village, who should be made responsible for its 

care. The Ii{ahadeo temple at Lonad was reported on by Mr. 

">""^ Sinclair's Indian Antiquities, IV, 68. When I saw it a few 

days ago, a number of rioe straw ricks were heaped up around it. which, if they caught fire, would 
have irretrievably destroyed these beautiful and valuable old remains. In my opinion a cactus 
hedge should be planted round this also, as I suggested for Ambemath, and the patel should 
be answerable that no further injury is done. The beautifully carved stones lying about should 
be collected, and placed within the enclosure alsa Regarding all the above, I think the respective 
patels and talatis should make an annual report on the state of the ruins, and the mamlatdar 
or his first or district karkun should once a year visit each and submit the patel's and talati's 
reports, with his own remarks thereon, to the Collector. The due supervision oi these ruins would 
then be ensured." 

I hope soon to visit the bnilding^. 

7. With respect to the Earli caves^ an estimate has been sanctioned for pro- 

viding iron gates to the cavep, and for removing old 

^ masonry from the archway. The question of 

cleaning up the old Buddhist carvings and the interior of the cave has been the 

subject of some correspondence^ and the question is^ as far as I am aware^ unsettled 

at the present moment. 

Some repairs to the monuments and mosques at Ahmcdabad are this year 

provided for, but I hope that the Bombay Qovern- 
™ ' ment will cause the work to be thoroughly carried 

out. An Imperial grant-in-aid will be given. 

Mr. W. Woodward, Collector of the Panch Mahals, has invited my attention 

to the ancient buildings on the Pawagar hill^ 
Pawagar. ^^^ j j^^p^ ^ ^j^ ^j^^ locality before long. 
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Note on Preservation of Monuments in Bengal, dated 17th 

September 1882. 

Sir Ashley Eden in 1880 ordered the Great Temple at Buddha Gya to be 
repaired ; this was before I was in a position to give any advice, but I visited the 
building in March last, and submitted the following observations to the Government 
of Bengal in a letter dated 23rd June 1882 : — 

*^ I have the honour to submit the following suggestions and remarks on the 
restoration works at Buddha Gya, visited by me on the 7th March last. 

*' 2. Tliese works were commenced before the establishment of my department^ 
and not having seen the great temple previous to Mr. Beglar's operations, my 
knowledge of its former condition is confined to the descriptions and illustrations in 
Mr. Fergusson's History of India and Eastern Architecture, and in Rajeudra Lall 
Mittra's volume on Buddha Gya. Looking, however, to the cliaracter of the 
masonry, which I examined in company with Mr. Beglar, and which is merely a 
case of nmd and brick, and considering that the original surface protection was 
nothing but plaster, I do not see how the security of the building could have been 
provided for in any other way than that carried out under Mr. Beglar. The care- 
ful renewal of the exterior plaster envelope on the old architectural lines seems to 
be the only manner of successfully conserving such a building ; and although the 
cost has been considerable, the great historical value of this relic of Buddhism^ in 
my opinion, fully justifies a large outlay. 

" 3. If too much l>as been done anywhere, it is in the votive buildings which 
surround the temple ; but I hesitate to criticise where my previous knowledge of 
the condition of those particular monuments is so meagre. There are, however, 
three important points to which I respectfully invite the attention of the Bengal 
Government : — 

(i) The advisability of completing a series of photographic views of the 
buildings, showing all the various stages of disrepair, progress, and 
completion, accompanied by carefully measured plans, 

(ii) Provision of permanent custody of the buildings, to prevent their 
being misappropriated by the natives. 

(iii) The disposal of many hundred small stone fragments and votive offer*, 
ings collected by Mr. Beglar. 

" 4. In reference to illustrations, Mr. Beglar's photographs already furnish 
much information ; but I suggest that completion photographs be taken, and plans 
be made to show the former and present state of the monuments. These would, 
I submit, furnish an important memoir of Buddha Gya, and be worthy of publica- 
tion. 

"5. As regards custody, the large expenditure of money will be of little avail 
if the structures are left to the mercy of the natives. I would suggest walling in 
the site, to prevent trespass of cattle and idlers ; and that a permanent and respon- 
sible custodian be appointed under the Magistrate of Gya, as soon as Mr. Beglar 
is ready to make over charge of the buildings. 



that 



*' 6. So many of the votive tojies and stone fragments are mere duplicates 
there could be no object in retaining them all on the spot. I would therefore 
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recommend tlie Bengal Government to authorise Mr. Beglar to select those 
which should be kept in situ, and to make up collections for presentation to the 
following institutions : — • • 



The Imperial Museum^ Calcutta. 
The Central Museum^ Madras. 
The Museum at Lahore. 



The Museum at Bombay. 

The Museum at Jaipur, Rajputana. 

The Phayre Museum, Rangoon.'' 



2. Mr. Beglar informs me that he has drawn up a report and estimate on the 
preservation of Shir Shah's tomb at Sasseram, and that he has taken in liand the 
security of the roofs and domes of the building. I have not yet been able to visit 
Sassoram, but hope to do so shortly, and that provision for completing the repairs 
will be forthcoming. 

3. Sir Ashley Eden invited my attention in February 1882 to the temples in- 
Orissa. These and other buildings in Bengal will be reported on in due course. 
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Reports on Central India Monuments, together with a ITote 

on Works undertaken. 



GPwalior. 

lit January 1881. 

I visited Owalior during November. Until qnite reoentlj^ Owalior has been- 
an out-of-the-way city. The old mail road between Agra and Bombay passed at 
too great a distance from the fortress to make a visit convenient to travellers, 
and the place was rarely seen except by those whose duties located them at Morar, 
or by an occasional tourist. The railway now brings Owalior within 7 hours of 
Agra, and on completion of the bridge over the Chumbul the journey i^ll be re- 
duced to 4 hours. Eventually the line of railway will run through to Hoshung- 
abad and be the main artery across Central India. Gwalior will therefore soon 
have many more visitors than formerly was the case, and any steps taken by Gov- 
ernment to preserve the fine monuments in and about the fortress will be highly 
appreciated. I regret to have to record that travellers often remove stone carv- 
ings, pieces of colored tile-work, or any fragmentary relic that they can cany ofE. 
Others, besides travellers, have been the cause of even greater vandalism. Whole 
columns were some years a^ removed from the fortress to adorn gardens in Morar, 
and some stones found their way to greater distances beyond. This, however, is 
being rectified, as my letter to Colonel Osborne, the Political Agent at Gwalior, 
quoted below* will show. The present General Commanding at Morar, General 
Gordon, takes considerable interest in the fortress, and I have no doubt that he 
would find it possible to provide a custodian for the monuments in the fort, and 
that his example would be followed by his successors. Nothing should be damaged, 
nothing removed. 



• Letter to Colonel WiUoughbif Oebome, dated Gwalior, 19th November 1890.-*** I have made aa 
examinatton of the monumentB and baildinga of interest in the Owalior Fort, and aee how very large i» 
the field for doing very creditable work towards preserving them. 

With the advantage of Captain Keith's experience I have seen all that is of greatest interest, and 
liave examined the two Sas Bahn temples, the Teli-ka-Mandir, the small Jain temple beyond, and the 
paUces known as the Shah #ahani, the Jahangiri, the Karan Mandir^ the Vikramaditya» the Man Mandir, 
and the Ghijari Mahal. 

Besides these, there are scattered all over the fort many interesting carved fmgments of buildinga 
which are no long^ standing. The debris composed of these form a thick covering from one end of the 
fort to the other, and I feel convinced that a large mass of matter interesting nnd valoable as artistic 
records of tiie past lie bnried many feet under the gpround. To undertake a systematic restoration or 
repair of the wonderful buildings in the fortress is out of the question on account of the great cost which 
would be involved, and also because in a great number of cases there is no evidence as to the plan and 
character of the buildings which formerlv existed. A great deal may, however, be accomplished by car- 
rying on what Captain Keith has alreaay started. He has, with the aid, I understand, of a Committee 
composed of yourself. General Gordon, Major Crowdy, R.E., and the liberal grant of Rs. 1,000 frum 
Cantonment Funds, been able to rescue the Teli-ka-Mandir fiom ill-treatment as a soldiers' coiFee-ahop, 
and the proposal of the Committee to convert this building into a kind of museum for carved fragments 
of stonework seems to me to be worthy of all encouragement and help. I venture to suggest to you 
that the Government of India should be asked liy the Agent General for Central India to grant a sum 
d Be. 6,000 f or— 

(1) the rescue of carved pillarB and stone fragments from the debris which Burroands bo many 
buildings in the fbrt ; 

S2) for the collection of these carved stones at the Teli-ka-Mandtr ; 
8) for cleaning the magnificent stone carvings of the temples called the— 

-SasBahu, | Teli-Ka-Mandir, 
and for the removal from them of the plaster put on by the Muhammadans, and for the cut- 
ting away of destructive vi^etation ; 
(4) lor the removal of the coats af whitewaah which now cover the osrred trellis and carved work 
al the conrti in the Mandir palace 
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As re^rds the custody of the buildings outside the fortress^ His Highness 
the Maharaja would doubtless cany out any reoommendation made by the Political 
Agent at Owalior for prevention of damage and for keeping them clean. The 
buildings^ &c.j of interest at Owalior 



FOBTBESS. 

1. Alamgiri Gate.-^in60 A.D. 

2, Hindula Gate.— 1479-1616 A.D. 
S. Bhairon Gate. 

4. Ganes Gate.— 1424-1454 A.D. 

5. Lakshman Gate. — 970 A.D. (and rock-cut temple). 

6. HathiyaGate.— 14b6-1516 A.D. 

7. HawaOate. 

Palate*. 

1 . Shah Jahani. 

2. Jahan^ri. * 

3. Karan Mandir.—l 454-1479 A.D. 

4. Vikramaditya. — 15lfiA.D. 

5. Man Mandir, Man Sing's Palace— 1486-1516 A.D. 

6. Oujari Mahal.— 1516 A.D. 

Temple$. 

Tali Mandir. 

Sas fiahu (two temples). 

Jaina Temples. 

On ike sides of ike Rock of Gwalior — inside and outside the Fort^^oci 

sculptures of Jain figures. 

Outside the Fobtbess. 

Tomb of Muhammad Ghaos^ built in the early part of Akbar's reign. 
Jama Masjid near the Alamgiri Gate. — 1665 A.D. 
Muhammadan tombs near the north end of the fort. 

Plans of almost all these have been made by General Cunningham — see Vol. 
II of his Report, chapter XVI ; but I propose to put in hand drawings showing 
in greater detail the beautiful ornamentation of the best parts of the palaces and 
of the temples. 

If to this sum His Higrhness the Maharaja of Scindia would add somethinf^ more, he would be aid- 
ing in a noble work and giving assistance to the preservation of works of high artistic interest in his 
own territories. 

Tlie Tf)mb of Muhammad Ghana in the old city of Gwalior is sadly in need of cleansing and repair 
to the beautiful screen- work which renders that building so attractive and remarkable. This, however, 
is clearly a work which could only be done with the aid and practical Nssistance of His Highness the Maha- 
raja. As Captain Keith takes so enthusiastic an interest in all that concerns Gwalior, and has already 
begun to collect stone carvings for the proposed museum at the Teli-ka-Mandir, 1 think tliat he is quite 
tlie most fit ollicer to be entrusted with the carrying out of the work. I understand that he is retiring 
from the Army ; his services could therefore become nvailable, uid I would suggent, if the grant is 
sanctioned for the works specified, thst he should be engaged to carry them out for a limited period of 
six months from the Ist January next at Rs. 250 per men»em, working in concert with the Committee 
already formed for the proposed museum and submitting his accounts to me. I too should always be 
ready to give him any advice and assistance either personally or with the draftsmen which with the con* 
sent of the Agent G<*neral and the General Commanding I propose shortly to depute to the Fort for the 
purpose of making drawings and illustrations of the best portions of the baildings." 
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6. On the south-east face of the fortress is a group of caves containing somd 
very interesting Jaina statues and sculptures ; some are closed in by huts occupied 
by natives and cattle. It would be of advantage to clear the place of all such 
dwellings. The Urwahi valley in the fort has a large number of similar Jaina 
caves and sculptures^ and large masses of debris obscure their bases. * ^ ^ 

Extract from a letter from CATTAnr H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to Snr 
Lbpel Gbitfiv, K.C.S.I., Agent to the Ctovcmor General for Central India, Indore, dated Simla, 

the Slat October 1881. 

« 

•)(• # # « # 

2. In regard to the further employment of Major Keith^ I would sug- 
gest that an application be addressed to the Government of India for his 
services for one year from the 14th March next^ in order that he may superintend 

the completion of the work to be done at Sanchi^ 
Copy enclosed. ^^ detaUed in my report of the 10th January 

last^ and in order that he may carry out the preservative measures at 

Copy enclosed. ^fH""' ^^<>°^°^«^d^ "^ "^7 report of the 

*^' 5th January. 

8. If this can be arranged^ it would, I suggest, be better for Major Keith 
to utilise the cooler seasons at Sanchi and Mandu, where he must be under 
canvas, and to return to his Gwalior work in the hot weather, when he cannot 
be in camp. It would, I submit, be a good plan to send a Public Works subordi- 
nate, who is a good draftsman, to work under Major Keith at Owalior. 

4. As regards Sanchi, I venture to repeat my suggestion that an Engineer 
be employed to rebuild the fallen gateways, working in communication with Major 
Keith, and that photographs^ be taken when the work is com])leted. 

5. In reference to Mandu, the survey referred to in my report of the 5th 
January is complete ; and a copy attached shows what jungle and vegetation? 
should be cleared away. 

6. If a further grant is required for the Sanchi work, I would suggest that 
application be at once made to the Government of India. 

7. For Mandu, I would recommend an applieation for a grant of Rs. 2,000. 
•X- «• # « « 

Sanchi Eanakhera in Bhopal. 

lO^k January 1881. 

I visited Sanchi on the 27th November 1880, and remained there some days in 
camp. A survey has been made of the hill on which the Buddhist topes and other 
monuments are ; and this plan serves as a record of their present state, and shows 
what should be done in the way of clearing away overgrowth and trees. 

I am indebted to Captain Bell, R.B., v.c, for the permission which was given 
to have the plan and key-drawings of the fallen gateways reproduced at the Intel- 
ligence Branch of the Quarter Master Generars Office at Simla. 

The jungle has increased very much since I was making easts in 1869, and 
great damage has been done by the spreading of roots and branches of trees 
to the raiUng round the great tope. The opening made in this tope in 1822 is now 
overgrown with creepers, and they are forcing out the masonry face work which 
covers the hemisphercial mound The railing on the south has completely fallen 

21 
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and natives have been recently mutilaiing the carvings on the eastern gateway, They 
have also cut up one of the pillars {at H) (erected by Asoka over 2,000 years ago)— 
for grindstones. 

As regards custody , it is absolutely necessary for a tmstworthy watchman to 
be always on the spot in order to prevent such wilful damage. The remains at 
Sanchi are second to none for their importance as evidences of early Buddhist 
history, religion and art^ and it is worth the wages of three or four native custo- 
dians to ensure that damage goes no further, more particularly as the Bhopal 
State Railway will pass near Sanchi on its way to Bhilsa and make the place 
much more accessible. 

The plan of the hill shows the position of all thetopes^ buildings, gateways, &c., 
and of all the fallen masonry on which there are valuable inscriptions and carvings^ 
As a temporary measure, I have had the important fallen stonework numbered 
and the small fragments have been collected near the northern gateway. 

The first work is to thoroughly clear away and outroot the trees and overgrowth 
shown in the areas colored green on the plan. Oreat care must be taken to destroy 
the roots, particularly in the surface masonry of the Oreat Tope. 

I think that the roots of the tree behind the northern gateway should be examined, 
and if they are doing or likely to do harm to either the tope, the gateway, or the 
railing, it should be carefully felled and the roots dug out. If not, it might remain, 
as it rather adds to than detracts from the picturesque appearance of the place. 

In removing the jungle not more should be cut away than actually threatens 
damage to the masonry structures. 

The breach in the tope at the south-west should be filled up and the facing 
stones relaid. 

As regards the restoration of stones to their former positions, a great deal may 
be done to immense advantage. The railing which once surmounted the hemisphere 
of the tope has a few pieces on the tope, and many lie below between the tope and 
its surrounding railing. These should be first collected on the top and then, as far 
as possible, pieced together. 

All the carved fragments behind the stone railing and the tope (excepting the 
figures of Buddha, which are still erect) should be removed to the open spot in 
front of the northern gate, where they can be well seen. 

The northern gate is in fair condition. The capital of the Asoka pillar lying 
near it (105, 105a, 106) should be set up (at 6) with the statue, the pieces of the 
broken pillar collected and examined for any inscription. 

The western gate is much ruined. One column and dwarf capital is still erect 
but the other parts of the gate are on the ground and all three architraves broken 
two in two pieces the third in three pieces. The small Lion capital with a broken 
wheel lies near the fallen portion of the gate, and rested formerly on the uppff- 
most architrave, in which there is a slot for the purpose. 

The south gate is also much ruined ; both lion-headed columns are down ai» 
broken. The uppermost architrave is broken in two, the two others broken » 
three pieces. 

An Asoka Lat of about three feet diameter lies on one side much broken, ^^ 
near it a fine Lion capital. 

The eastern gateway, a cast of which I made in 1869, underwent (for t^ep«r?^ 
of obtaining clear moulds) a thorough cleaning, and the sculptures are much i - 
proved. The railing at the back of the gate requires setting up. In front of the ga 
are two troken Asoka columns ; the Lion capital which lies near should be set up. 
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The rebuilding of the fallen railing of the tope and the western and southern 
gateways will require the superintendence of an engineer and the use of strong lift- 
ing apparatus. It might perhaps be possible to obtain the services of an officer 
from the ^hopal State Railway for the purpose, and I strongly recommend that im- 
mediate steps be taken. 

The accompanying key plans of the south-west and small gate show what has to 
be done. 

I imderstand from Major Frideaux, the late Political Agent at Bhopal, that he 
had arranged with Mr. Mears^ the headmaster of the school at Sehore, to superintend 
the cutting away of the jungle, and he could do everything except the rebuilding 
of the fallen gates. It would not be difficult to clean the sculptures of the northern 
gate. A strong solution of soft soap and water is applied to the stone surface, and 
the lichen and plaster which now covers the carvings made thoroughly soft. It can 
then be removed with an iron point, and the whole scrubbed out with a hard brush, 
(made by beating the end of a small bamboo into fibre.) A mason and four natives 
could clean the northern gate in a few weeks. 

Besides the Great Tope there are several other interesting and artistic monu- 
ments and buildings on the Sanchi hill. The buildings should be cleaned out, the 
d^ris removed and carved stones taken out and placed so as to be easily inspected. 

The clearing of jungle, fee, should be put in hand as soon as practicable, and 
an engineer detailed to estimate the cost of rebuilding the fallen gates. The two 
thousand rupees sanctioned by the Government of India will not suffice for com- 
pleting both these works, but Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal has offered, I 
understand, to render assistance in the way of labour, and this will lessen the ex- 
penditure ; if, however^ a supplementary grant is necessary, I hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will be disposed to sanction any further sum. 



Mandu in Malwa. 

5th January 1881. 

Mandu is reached from Mhow vid Dhar ; there is a good metalled road the 
whole way; total distance about 56 miles. The Mandu buildings are described in 
Fergusson's Indian Architecture, page 540 ; and the Maharaja of Dhar has defrayed 
the cost of republishing a short history of Mandu by " A Bombay Subaltern,*' 
which appeared in 18$4. The site on which the city of Mandu is placed is about 
1,944 feet above the sea^ and rises 1,200 feet abruptly above the plains to the south. 
The view is splendid^ and the position of the hill made it a formidable stronghold, 
which the Hindus retained until driven out by the Muhammadans, who created 
there an independent Moslem principality up to 1568 A.D., when Akbar annexed 
it to his dominions. 

Sultan Hoshang Ghori, who governed Malwa from 1405 to 1432 A.D., erected 
all the finest of the Mandu buildings, the present condition of which I will present- 
ly describe. When the Mahrattas conquered Malwa in 1732, Mandu, ceasing to 
be an important city, was deserted, and left to the tender mercies of the vegetation 
which has covered the whole hill and enveloped the mosques and palaces. The 
roots of pipul trees show a preference for walls and domes. They force out the 
stone work in eveiy direction, whilst the karel and adansonia trees undermine and 
bulge out massive blocks of masonry and cause their overthrow. 
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The Maharaja of Dhar has, however, taken steps to preserve the fine monn- 
ments of Mandu, and is putting some of the best in repair. More must, however, 
be done before these magnificent national buildings are rescued from the powerful 
and prolific vegetation which continues to threaten their destruction. I propose to 
have a complete survey made of the following structures, and to illustrate their 
architecture by plans, drawings, and (details. 

(1) Eup Mati Palace. — ^Vegetation in the roof and walls requires weeding 
out and the roots removed. 

The lower parts of the building are used as dwellings. 

{2) Baz Bahadur ki Mahal. — The jungle outside this building is very bad 
The pipal soots have forced their snake-like lengths into walls and 
domes. 

The court-yards require cleaning and clearing of weeds. 

The colonnades are used by cattle, and the interior vaulting blackened 
by smoke and bats. 

(3) Jama Masjid. — A fine massive building. The east colonnade is almost 

ruined, and the colonnades on the north and south are badly ruined. 
The domes over the mosque are covered with vegetation. 

The pulpit inside and the niches or " mehrabs " require clearing. They 
are particularly remarkable and handsome. 

The whole place requires vigorous attention in the way of clearing^ 
and repair. 

The Maharaja's workmen had begun to cut away jungle here, and to 
execute some small repairs when I visited Mandu. 

(4) Tomh of Sultan Hoshang Shah. — A handsome massive marble building. 

The Maharaja is beginning to repair it ; the interior is in fair condi- 
tion, and the tombstone handsomely carved. Beyond the enclosure 
of the tomb is a curious vaulted corridor. 

(5) Ilindola Mahal. ■^ 

(6) Champa Baoli. t k m j,' £ ^ -l 'ij* -l i. i. 
n{ J k zM h I f — colleqtion of palace bmldmgs, but very much 

(8) Taweli Mahal. ) ^^^^^' 

The Hindola Mahal is very massive and of singular design. The roof 
has fallen in and the walls much covered by vegetation. 

The Jahaz Mahal is used as an elephant stable, and the Taweli Mahal 
is occupied by Bhils. 

(9) Chota Jama Masjid — Is a remarkable building, having been constructed 

out of the materials of a Jain temple. 

It requires much attention in the way of clearing weeds and vegetation. 

The colonnades of Jain colunm resemble these at the Kutb, and are very 
handsome. 

When a general survey has been made of the ruins, the amount of jungle to 
be cleared can be indicated ; and the Maharaja might be asked to undertake to 
have the work done, and to take simple, but effective, measures for preventing the 
buildings from falling to the ground. 
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Near Na1clia> which is between Mandu and Dhar, is a mined Mahummadan 
building which Sir Thomad Malcolm converted into a residence. At present it is 
occupied by Bhils. 

Dhar. 

The capital of Malwa was formerly Dhar— an old Hindu city, some 23 miles 
north of Mandu ; but nothing remains of its greatness, except two remarkable 
mosques erected out of Jaina remains. 

The Kamal Moola or Jama May id has a quadrangle of fine Jain columns, and the 
domes over the mosque are very fine and elaborate, similar to those in the temples 
at Mount Abu. 

The floor of the mosque is of black stone slabs, from which Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions have been effaced. The niches and the pulpit are handsome. Two of the 
columns supporting the central dome of the mosque have on them a couple of 
inscribed Sanskrit grammar devices, which show that they were probably part of a 
scholastic building. 

Ti^ Lath Masjid. — So named from an iron column which lies in front of it* — is 
a similar building to the Jama Masjid, but the Jain columns are not so elaborate. 
The niches or mehrabs and the pulpit are very good. Both these buildings are 
worthy of illustration, and should be cleaned out and the vegetation removed from 
the courtyards and from the roofs and domes. This the Maharaja would no doubt 
cause to be done, if asked. 

Both these mosques have Arabic inscriptions over their entrances ; and the 
Judge of the Sudder Court at Dhar has kindly promised to get them copied for me. 

Ujain (MaJwa). 

6th January 1881. 

The country of Malwa before the Muhammadan conquest was governed by 
independent Hindu Rajas. Yicramaditya is said to have flourished about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and to have founded the city of Ujain, which 
became a focus of the arts and literature of the Hindus. The ancient city has long 
since disappeared, but I visited a temple dedicated to Mahadeo,t which is near the 
site of the old Ujain, and an investigation might result in the discovery of inscrip- 
tions. The building is partly earthed up, but still used for worship ; its columns 
are all of a primitive shape, and have the appearance of being very ancient. Draw- 
ings would be interesting. 

The modern city of Ujain is very picturesque, and has a handsome street of 
carved wooden houses, one of them being a palace of the Maharaja Scindia. 

Drawings of these wooden fa9ades would be an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Indian art. 

Water Palace near Ujain. — This remarkable Muhammadan residence, which I 
visited on the 10th December last, is situated on a rocky island in the middle of the 
Sipri river, about 6 miles to the east of modern Ujain. It is said to have been built 
by Sultan Nasir-ud -din (1500-1512 A.D.), and is described in the History of Mandu 

* This iron colamn is 9 inches square and has a nnmher of holes through it. Other pieces similar to 
it are close to the Hindola Mahal at Mandu and in front of the Agency Bunsralow at Dhar, and I suspect 
that Mr. Fergusson's surmise (see page 541, of his Hittory of Indian Architecture) that it was used for 
some constructive purpose is correct. The Hindola Mahal talces its name from hindola — a swing — and 
thiB iron bar may possibly have been used for such a purpose ! 

t Called locally Bhitari Kufar ; it is near the Sipri river, about a mile east of modem Ujain. 
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by '' A Bombay Subaltbsx/' originally pfablishedln 1844, and nowieprinted by the 
Maharaja of Dhar. He writes : '' The apartments of the pahu*e on the ground 
floor, eight or nine in number, are lofty and commodious ; on the terrace above are 
several airy chambers and two cupolas, which latter surmount the two principal of 
the lower apartments. 

" Connecting this island with the northern bank there is a stone bridge, 
below which to the eastward is a causeway composed of slabs of stone and 
intersected by numerous watercourses, some of which are of spiral form. * * 

* ''*' In di&rent parts of the causeway are bowers and alcoves, with 

streams of water passing through the centre, several of the streams running 
evenly along and then gliding down sloping watercourses : at the extremity of the 
causeway are some apartments on a level with the bed of the river, but below the 
surface of the causeway : from these small apartments you see in front a sheet of 
water falling from above. * * * " The bridge and parts of the causeway- 
are built up of the remains of a Hindu temple ; carved fragments appear in several 
places ; and as the place is known as " Kali- Jagga-ka-Mahal, or *^ Ealideh,'' the 
building may have been erected out of the materials of a temple dedicated to " Kali 
JDcvi.^' The building is certainly worthy of illustration by drawings and 
photography. It was probably designed to follow the example of the water palace 
at Mandu built by Nasir-ud-dm's father 6hias-ud-din, and is a singular instance of 
Muhammadan ideas of luxuriant and cool residence. The architecture is massive 
and picturesque. The present condition of the buildings is not good, but I believe 
the Maharaja Scindia has the intention of executing repairs. I propose to have a 
survey made of the palace, both for purposes of illustration and to show what 
should be done. 



Note on progress of work at Owalior, at Sanchi, and at Mandu, 

dated 18th September 1882. 

I visited Gwalior in March last, and found that the Courts of the Man 
Mandir Palace had been evacuated by the Commissariat, and that cleaning, removal 
of whitewash, removal of partitions and general repairs had progressed satisfactorily. 
The Teli-ka-Mandir and two Sas Bahu temples were still in hand, and the repair of 
their roof and towers progressing. Approaches had been made to some of the old 
Jaina caves in the face of the rock outside the fort, and Major Keith was busily col- 
lecting and arranging fragments of sculpture in the enclosiure around the Teli-ka- 
Mandir Temple. I pointed out to Major Keith that whilst the roofs of the build* 
ings were in need of considerable repairs to render them proof against rain, 
restoration was going on in the way of carving stones, and asked him to com- 
plete the structural portions of the roof, leaving uncarved any stones inserted for the 
security of the building. 

2. I wrote to the Resident at Gwalior, and suggested the adoption of regula- 
tions for the custody of the buildings^ and recommended that the necessary 'sanction 
be obtained for the engagement of native custodian as specified in the annexed 
memorandum : 

(1) Names of each building to be cut in the walls, with dates as given in 

the report of the Director General of the Archseological Survey. 

(2) Chowkidars to be appointed for— 

(a) the Man-mandir Palace, | (i) the Teli-ka-Mandir, 

(c) the two Sas Bahu temples, 

with orders to report to tbe Eeddent any one disfiguring, defiling, or damag- 
ing the buildings. 
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(S) No lighted fires to be allowed inside the buildings under custody. The 
chowkidars are to keep the buildings clean^ and to report to the 
Besident any damage from lain or other cause. 

(4) A suitable shed or dwelling to be assigned to each chowkidar, so that 

no damage by smoke of cooking or other fires may occur to any of the 
buildings under custody. 

(5) The orders to the chowkidars to be posted in each building. 

8. In May last the Maharaja Sindia contributed a sum of Rs, 4,000 
towards the preservative works at Owalior, and a grant of Rs. 2^500 has been made 
from Imperial Funds. I have had a series of photographs taken of the Gwalior 
buildings, and the negatives have been sent home for printing. These shew the 
condition of the buildings as completed or in progress in Aug^t 1882 under 
Major Keith. 

4. Major Keith's report on Gwalior is being printed, and may serve as a guide 
to the fortress and city. 

5. Since the report on Sanchi was written, Mr. Mears, in March 1881, Super- 
intendent of Public Works at Sehore, was deputed to remove jungle from the several 
ruins; to collect all the carved stone fragments ; to repair the great breach in the 
tope ; to remove creepers from the face of the mound ; to fill in the shaft sunk in the 
tope; and to clean the sculptures of the northern gateway. A series of photographs 
showing the progress of these measures have been taken by Din Dyal, Estimator and 
Draftsman in Colonel Thomason's Ofiice at Indore, and the negatives will be sent 
home to be reproduced by some one of the peimanent processes. 

6. Major Keith is about to proceed to Sanchi this cold weather for the purpose 
of restoring the fallen gateways and of completing the repair of the tope itself. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Agent to the Governor General in Central India, has taken a 
great personal interest in the works at Sanchi, Mandu and Gv^alior, and it is due 
to his repeated solicitations that Government has consented to contribute grants* 
from Imperial Funds for monuments of importance in Native States, and to 
appoint Major Keith temporarily. Assistant Curator of Ancient Monuments in Cen- 
tral India. 

7. At Mandu the removal of jungle has prog^ressed under the Maharaja of Dhar, 
and some repairs to buildings have been put in hand. Major Keith will, I hope, be 
able to superintend some work here this cold season, and an imperial gprant of 
Rs. 2,000, will be made to supplement what the Maharaja agrees to contribute 
towards the repairs, &c. 
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8 

Beport on Monuments in Bajputana, ^logether with a Note on 

works undertaken. 



Notes on Mount Abo^ Aimir, Jaipur, mwar, dated 5th July 188L 

1. A ride of 14 miles from the Mount Abu road station on the Bajputana 
Mount Abu Sanitarium. ^^tate Railway takes one some 4,500 up the hill to 

the sanitarium of that name. Here are the head 
quarters of the Agent to the Governor General, Rajputana, and a small conva- 
lescent depot, charmingly situated around the " Nucki-Talao " or Pearl Lake, and 
surrounded by picturesque rocks and green slopes covered with trees and beautiful 
vegetation. 

2. The mountain range rises abruptly from the plains, its scarped peaks 
Diiwarra Temple.. varying from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in height. The 

approach on the eastern side is over a footpath, 
steep at first, which then winds through a beautiful valley to the station. 
The celebrated Jaina temples are about 1^ half miles beyond, at the village of 
Dilwarra. Externally there is nothing to indicate the magnificence of the interiors 
of these edifices. Two are entirely of white marble said to have been brought from 
near Chandravati, and for minute carving and profusion of beautiful detail are 
unrivalled in India. The earlier of the two buildings dates from A.D. 1032, owing^ 
its foundation to a merchant, Vimala Sah. The later one was built by two mer- 
chant brothers, Tejpala and Vastupala, between A.D. 1197 and 1^47. According 
to Tod, previous to the erection of the Jaina edifices, the immediate spot was oceu- ', 

pied by the orthodox divinities Siva and Vishnu, whose ministers would not \ 

tolerate the approach of any of the sectarian enemies of their faith. In order to j 

propitiate these, a bribe was offered and accepted. The merchants were accordingly ' 

not ungrateftil to '' Lakshmi,'^ the Hindu goddess of fortune, whom the Jains 
enshrined in a niche on the right hand of the entrance. 

8. This stands isolated in the centre of a quadrangle measuring outside about 

Vimala Sah Temple. 190 feet from east to west, and 110 feet from 

north to south. Along its internal faces are ranges 
of cells — seventeen on the longer and ten on each of the shorter sides. A 
double colonnaded piazza elevated four steps above the level of the coui-t passes 
in front of the cells. In each of the cells is a small altar, on which is placed a 
crossed-legged figure of Parswanatha. Each group of four colunms has either a 
vaulted or a flat roof. The whole is of pure white marble, every column, dome and 
altar varying in form and ornament, the richness and delicacy of execution being 
indescribable. Crossing the pavement in front of the entrance^ the mandapam or 
porch before the sanctuary is reached. * 

In this the carved columns with their struts and the domed ceiling are covered 
with flowing and graceful foliated sculpture and by figure subjects from mythology, 
in which the Brahminic and Jain emblems are curiously blended. The builder has 
here again testified his gratitude to the propitiated Hindus who gave up their site^ 
by enshrining their goddess Bhavani in the south-west comer of the quadrangle. 

4. On leaving the enclosure, one passes to a square chamber with a number 
of columns supporting a low roof^ in which is an equestrian statue of Vimala Sah 
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surrounded by ten elephants and riders. A good deal of damage has been done to 
the figures, and is said to have been the work of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who is^ 
answerable for the destruction of so many temples throughout India. 

5. Repairs to His building are carried on periodically by the Jains, but they 

p^^^ are done clumsily. In order to strengthen broken 

lintels spanning elaborately-carved pillars ^ uncouth 
masonry arches have been in many cases built up between y thus covering large portions 
of the delicate sculptures with bricks and mortar ! This could be remedied by remov^ 
ing the arches and by supporting the stone beams from above with iron joists,, and by 
bolting them together. Many of the damaged carvings have been treated with plaster 
of Paris I All this might be removed. 

6. The design and arrangement of this shrine are on the model of the 
Temple of Tejpala and rartapals. Preceding, which, however, it surpasses i» a whole. 

It has gpreater dignity, the fluted columns supj)orting^ the mandapam being 
loftier, and the vaulted interior being fully eqaal to that in the other in richness of 
sculpture and superior in the execution, which is freer and in better taste. All the 
marble is most delicately chiselled. The surrounding cloisters have a profuse variety 
of ceilings, some with handsome processional bas-reliefs. At the end of the 
quadrangle is a fine gallery containing elephants and large bas-reliefs of Tejpala 
and others. In the centre is a model of a temple under a small dome, together 
with black stone figures of Jaina Tirthankars. Repairs are executed, but the 
sculptured marble requires cleansing in the dome of the porch. 

7. This has a handsome entrance, and the sanctuary contains a large brazen 
J. o-i..- qv«»«i- image of Parisnath. There is a good deal of 

unnecessary nllmg up witn bncks and mortar 
between arches, which might be removed. 

8. This is said to be the oldest building. The porch or mandapam has a 
o 1. a V* m 1 fine dome, and the entrance to the sanctuary is 

8amak Sah's Temple. ivj.i jt_xJ'_x ^ 

elaborately carved, but dirty. 

9. Plans and detailed illustrations will be prepared of all the Dilwara 
buildings ; meanwhile it will be important to arrange for the cleaning and other 
remedies here recommended, and to obtain an estimate of cost. 

10. Aj Tnir . — ^The foundation of Ajmir is attributed to the Chohan Prince 
Ajaypdl in the first century of our era. 

It is built in a lovely valley, and bounded on the north side by the fine lake 
Tb ArhAi din k Jh " "^^ Sagur, " which is entirely surrounded by 

opra. hills, and on the west by the lofty Taragarh with 

its fortress. The town is enclosed by ramparts, built by the Emperor Jehangir, 
the walls of which communicate with the citadel of Taragarh. Colonel Tod in 
his Rajasthan says — '^ Ajmir has been too long the haunt of Moghals and Pathans, 
the Goths and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much scope to the antiquary. " It 
has, however, one ancient building in the " Arhai-din-ka- Jhopra, " or shed of two 
and a half days, " which was constructed out of a prostrated Jain temple by Altamsh 
in A.D. 1236. General Cunningham believes that most of the buildings which 
furnished materials for the erection of the great mosque must have been prepared 
and carved during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

11. The appearance of the old ruin is very picturesque, and the whole of 
the face of the mosque is covered with a network of sculptures. The interior 
pillars are not so irregularly placed one above the other as in the converted mosques 
at the Kutb, in Malwa and in Ahmedabad ; but, as Fergusson says, " if they were 

£2 
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taken down by the Mnhammadans, they oertainfy have leen le-erected exactly 
as they were originally designed to stand. *' 

12. The pillars have greater height than tiiose at the Katb, and are more 
elegant in their sculptures and general appearance. 

13. The attention of the Agent to the Oovemor-Genend in Rajpntana was 
first drawn by the Government of India in June 1874 to the rained state of the 
building. 

14. An estimate was submitted in May 1875, and sanctioned in August of 
that year. The resetting of the arches of the fa^ade^ fresh paving', setting up 
columns^ repairs to the roof and the renewal of a dome in the south wing were 
completed. A further estimate for repairs was sanctioned in April 1878. 

16. Fortunately a proposal to pull down the entrance to the tnosque enclosure 
was put a stop to by the Agent to the Governor-General (then Mr. A. C. LyaU) 
and the Commissioner of Ajmir (Mr. L. Saunders) . 

16. It now remains to clean the sculptures of the mosque^ which eats be done 
with strong soap and water or with a solution of soda. Hard htuehet made of 
hambu beaten out at one end will remove ordinary erustation, but hard pieces of 
plaster or dirt should be carefully removed with an iron point. One dome to the 
south of the mosque is still open and admits rain ; and as many of the pieces of 
masonry are in existence j I strongly recommend restoration. It will be necessary to have 
estimates framed of the cost of these measures. 

17. The beauty of the lake ^^ Ana Sagar " made it a favourite resort of the 
The DaoUt Baidi. Moghal Emperors, and the valley became filled 

with their palaces and gardens. '^ One of the most 
beautiful/' says Rousselet, " is the Daolat Bagh, or (Jarden of Splendour, " which 
was built in the sixteenth century by the Emperor Jahangir, and now serves as 
the abode of the Commissioner. Elegant marble pavilions stand on the very edge 
of the lake, and command the incomparable view of the town, and the mountain 
is reflected as in a crystal mirror. The garden itself is of great extent, and fall 
of venerable trees, beneath whose shade the haughty Jahangir received the Ambas- 
sador of an English Sovereign. 

18. Colonel Tod in 1829 writes :— '' The gardens erected on the embankment 
of the lake must have been a pleasant abode for the ' King of the World, * whilst 
his lieutenants were carrying on the war against the Bana ; but the imperial residence 
of marble in which he received the submissions of that prince, through his grandson 
and the first Ambassador sent by England to the Moguls are now going fast into 
decay. The walks on which His Majesty last paraded in the State coach sent by 
our James the First are now overgrown with shrubs.^' (See Tod^s Rajasthan.) 

19. One of the pavilions with marble pillars is used as a library, another as ao 
c d'ti f th b ad* fl municipal meeting-room ; but the architecture is f^ 

spoilt by enclosing walls, that it is difficult to red^^ 
what the buildings were like. I think all should be opened out and repaired. Tt^ 
buildings might still be used for sitting in, and if fitted with suitable purdahs would 
be more agreeable as places of meeting than they are now. Their present treatment Icoft' 
sider distinctly vandalistic. Estimates for the measures suggested will be necessary. 

20. Ajmir Town Buildings. — Ajmir possesses beautiful bazaar buildings with 

, .. „ much material for an artist and architect ; I propose 

iizaar m ng». l^t^r on to send some draftsmen to make drawings 

of ornamental details of the best specimens of Bajput art. 



I 
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81. The shrine of Ehoja Syad at the extremity of a long bazaar which runs 

Sh • f Kh • S ad ^^^ ®^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^'^ ^ ^^^ other is a great 

nneo 03a y . court paved with white polished marble and filled 

with buildings^ tombs, mosqnes, and the mausoleum of the Syad occupies the centre. 

The saint was bom in the year 1182 A.D., and was the first missionary of the Koran 

Til -*— *• '-^ to Aimir. Jahangir in 1610 A.D., built themau- 

Illtuitrations required. i"*^!* ^ t\ *j.i_' j^i. 

soleum to his memory. Drawmgs of this and the 
older surrounding buildings would be of value. 

« 

28. Jaipur. — The parent city of the present Jaipur State was founded by 
one Dhola Bam in A.D. 067, when he and his Kaehhwaha Rajputs conquered Amber 
from the Minas, and transferred their capital from Kho to Amber. In A.D. 1580 the 
Raja, Man Sing, began the present palace, uniting it with the feudal stronghold of the 
first rulers, portions of whose buildings may be still seen behind the zenana. About 
^^^ A.D. 1630 the Raja, Jai Singh I., added the "Jess 

Mandar,'' the Diwan-i-Khas, and several other 
palaces, enclosing the whole within a fortified wall. He also made the lake of Tal 
Koutara by crossing the ravine with a bund, on which he planted gardens and erected 
pavilions. In A.D. 1699 Sowai Jai Singh II. constructed the fine Ganes Gateway, 
but the position of Amber, with its inaccessibility and want of room for enlargement, 
led to the removal of the capital, and in A.D. 1728 Sowai Singh founded the mod- 
ern city of Jaipur. 

23. On the occasion of my visit, Major Jacob kindly accompanied me to Am- 

Amber Palace. ^^ *"^ showed me over the palace. The approach 

from Jaipur is most picturesque : gardens, ruined 
palaces, and buildings line the road which passes up the valley formed by the Kali 
Kho mountains and, ascending over the ridge, winds down to the vale of Amber 
and to the Tal Koutara Lake. The Amber Palace is about 100 feet above 
the water level, and from the upper plateau a grand view is obtained of the old 
town buildings, which fill up the north-east part of the valley. " Nothing,'* says 
Fergusson, '*can be more picturesque than the way in which the palace grows, as it 
were, out of a rocky base or reflects itself in the mirror of the deep lake at its base ; 
and nothing can be happier than the mode in which the principal apartments are 
arranged so as to afford views over the lake and the country beyond. *' An excellent 
description of the various palace buildings is given in chapter XX of Rousselet's 
India and its Native Princes, but a further and more detailed account is better reserved 
until I have^ with the Maharaja's consent, completely surveyed the palace. 

24. The Diwan-i-Khas is a singularly handsome building. Its outer row 
-^ . _, of columns 18 of red sandstone finely sculptured, 

but the on dit is, that to appease the jealousy of 
the Emperor Jehangir, the carvings were covered with stucco, the removal qf which 
would he unbecoming taste and an act qf mercy, 

25. Passing through the beautiful Ganes Gate the private gardens of the 

Salace are entered. On the left hand side is the fine pavilion of the Jess 
fandar, the exterior of which is of white marble ornamented with bas-reliefs. 
The interior is divided into three apartments surrounded by a verandah, and 
the vralls are covered with beautiful mosaics and inlaid work. The shish 
or mirror work is most elaborate and sparkling, and its application to the 
Moorish pendentives of the ceilings is strikingly clever. The upper pavilions are 
also tastefully decorated, and have some beauti/ul wooden doors, which should be 
repaired and not allowed to fall into ruin. 
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26. The pavilion over the Ghtnes Gate has also doors worthy of preserva- 
tion. On the other .side of the garden are several palace buildings^ with the 
Temains of coloured mural decorations and doors of inlaid ivory and sandalwood. 
TAe whole of these relics of meduBval art should^ as far as possible, be rescued from 
neglect. In one apartment the walls are painted in frescoe, with representations 
t>{ Benares^ Muttra^ and Bindraban. These are unique of their kind, and furnish 
some evidence of the original designs of buildings that have since fallen to 
ruin. I here discovered the Temple of Govind Deva at Bindraban, the 
restoration of which has excited so much speculation as to the form of its roof. The 

frescoes should be carefully freed of dirt and dusty and covered with a hard trans^ 
parent varnish such as used for pictures. All the beautiful marquetry doors that 
remain in the palace should, as far as possible, be preserved in situ, or else placed 
in those apartments to which visitors are allowed access. 

27. 7%e woodwork should be repaired and kept from eroding by careful dry 
rubbing with vegetable oil. 

28. The modem town of Jupur is surrounded by high walls and laid out 

Mna t' ^ regularity. It is remarkable for the wide- 

Jmipop em own. ^^^^ ^£ j^^ gtreets, and from east to west is over 

2 miles in length ; in breadth it is about li miles. The buildings which line 
the principal streets have considerable pretensions to architectural effect, but 
the Mahanija's palace, with its pleasure gardens occupying one-seventh of the 
whole area of the walled city, contains the most remarkable monuments. 

29. Some of the older buildings of Jai Singh's time are quaintly decorated 
with coloured tiles, and together with the wonderful astronomical observatory 
are well worthy of being preserved from destruction. 

80. The more modem shish or mirror decorations of the various pavilions, 
although brilliant and effective, do not compare with the older work at Amber for 
elegance and refinement in design. It seems, indeed, a pity that the wealth of 
Indian decorative art is not employed throughout the palace in place of the third 
rate devises of English upholstery. 

SI. During my visit to the palace I had the advantage of seeing the armoury, 

conducted by Dr. Hendley, and I hope that he 
will succeed in the proposal to rearrange the 
beautiful arms, so as to be well seen, and in carrying out the project for the forma- 
tion of a museum of Indian art in Jaipur. 

32. There are in the palace a large number of beautiful objects that seem 

uncared for and undervalued, from which a 
Palace ooUectionfl. nucleus could be formed of an invaluable 

collection, 

83. Some fine old carpets which I saw heaped in the palace stores were in 

danger of being cut up and sent to England. I 

Palace carpets understand they date back as early as the time 

of Akbar. Fortunately Colonel Beynon recognised their value in time, and it is 

to be hoped that they will be allowed by the Maharaja to serve as patterns for the 

weavers of this country instead of for the looms of Kidderminster, 
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S*. Ulwar. — ^Ulwar is said to have been first mentioned by Ferishtah, who 

alludes to a Rajput of Ulwar contending with the Ajmir Rajputs in A.D. 1195. 

-Av * 11 * « '^^ ^^*y ^^ several buildings of note, although 

Palace worthy of lUnBtration. x r JL i. j.'^ 'l mi_ ^ i •/ -*•' ""6*^ 

^^ ^ not of great antiquity. The pahice, built by Banni 

Singh, is a picturesque specimen of Rajput architecture, and is in parts worthy 
of illustration. 

35. M. Ronsselet says of the palace : — 

** The interior of the palace is very simple and ornamented with ereat taste, with the exception 
of a few apartments f nmished in the European style, where are collected a heterogenous mass of 
furniture and other articles from our manutactories, which are the admiration of the natives. The 
architect's plan for doing without stairs is an eicellent one, particularly in this enervating 
country. The palace has as many as three or four stories, all of which, reached by means of 
gently-inclined corridors, prevent the ascent from being fatiguing ; and, like most of the palaces 
IB India, it contains a tkish mahal or chamber of crystals, in which are aggregated all the richest 
of decorations and mosaics. There is^ a great difference between modem art and the wonderful 
architecture of Amber, or even of Bajgarh ; but still the decorations here are extremely artistic 
and of indescribable wealth and richness." 

36. Mausoleum of Baktawar Singk. — ^The mausoleum of Baktawar Singh is 
lUostrat' ted * handsome-domed building of white marble, and 

resembles the chuttries at Goverdhun built by the 
Bhurtpur Chiefs in the last century. The Hindus adopted the idea of enshrining 
the ashes of their dead from the tomb-building Moslems, and the ^' chuttries ^' of 
Rajputana are often handsome and skilful specimens of architecture. TAe Baktawar 
Singh building is certainly worthy of illustration by plans and details, and merits 
preservative measures. 

37. Not far distant from the Ulwar Railway station is a fine Mussalman 
« ^ V TV ^ oi I. tomb dating A.D. 1547, known as Fateh Jhan^^s. 

Fateh Jhang's Tomb. tx • • i • x Ll* t_ • a. ^ ^^ 

It IS Singular in construction, having a set of three 

ranges of open colonnades, one above the other, surrounding a lofty square apart- 
ment with a handsome dome. The masonry walls are covered with plaster ^ decorated 
in parts with handsome incised ornaments, and mth coloured files. The enclofture 
requires cleaning out, and the trees, whose roots are destroying the terraces of the 
tomb and its adjacent mosque, should be removed. 

88. The windows of the tomb have been closed with masonry, and the interior 
chamber is thereby darkened. They should be opened out, and to prevent the ingress 
of bats, a, wire-gauze screen fitted to each opening. The vegetation on the roof and 
dome should also be removed. 

39. There is a somewhat similar building at Ulwar called the Khan Khana, 
rr. in. but It rcmaius unfinished. 

Eban Enana. 

40. Banni Singh was a patron of art, and employed skilled artisans and 

J. , - ., painters in his palace. His library was stocked 

e A rary. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ splendidly illuminated copy 

of the GuUstan is valued at Rs. 50,000. This book was lent bv the present Maha* 
raja to the Exhibition of Native Art held at Simla in 1879, and its leather emboss- 
ed and gilt binding, executed in the Ulwar Palace, excited very great adminition. 
It seems a pity that this art of binding should not be more extensively cultivated 
at Ulwar. 
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Extract from a Memoraadum on the Palace at Amber, addresaed to the Besident at Jaipur^ dated 

18th AuguBt 1882. 

4. In the spring of last year (1881) I visited Jaipnr and other places of 
interest in Rajputana, and subsequently submitted a preliminary report^ copies of 
which were circulated by the Supreme Government to tke Agent to the Governor 
Oeoeral. 

5. In this report I noticed in general terms the condition of the interesting 
Palace at Amber, which takes high rank among the Hindu palaces that now re- 
main in India. I ventured to suggest some remedies which seemed to me to 
deserve the attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, but havings to-day 
re-visited Amber, I beg to make the following supplementary observations in the 
hopes of his becoming sufficiently interested to pass definite orders. 

6. In the preliminary report on the Amber Palace, I omitted to mention two 
very important points in connection with the condition of the structures : 

(1) Chujjas are broken in several places in the facade facing Amber, 

and some of the trellis windows are damaged and broken. 

(2) The Jai Mandir is surrounded by a verandah of iron posts and oorm- 

gated iron sheets. This seems to me to be an utterly unsuitable 
feature to append to a marble building of Indian architecturf". 
It is a disfigurement by reason of its hiding the upper part of th#» 
building, and is by reason of its material more suittd to a temperate 
climate than to a tropical one. Its removal appears to me the onlv 
remedy for doing justice to the pavilion, and for giving the necessary 
light to the interior, decorated as it is with singularly beautiful 
mirror decorations. 

7. I now discover from my inspection of to-day that shortly before the 
Viceroy's visit last year to Jaipur, many of the palace walls were covered with 
whitewash, and I regret to observe that the beautiful Diwan-i-Khas did not escape 
this operation. 

8. Whitewash is, I submit, a material which is only properly used to cover 
mud walls or plastered masonry, but to apply it to stone -work of architectunl 
beauty, is to offend every accepted cannon of good taste. 

9. I cannot too strongly advocate the extensive removal of whitewash 
from all bond fide masonry or marble. 

10. I also commend to notice the desirability of cleansing the marble roof 
and domes of the Jai Mandir which have become stained and blackened by 
weather. 

11. A pair of marquety doors taken from the zenana rooms are now 
deposited in the Jaipur Museum, but I would mention that an order of the Maha- 
raja's Council passed last year decided to keep all the carved and ornamented 
doors of the Amber Palace in the palace, I therefore recommend that the doors be 
returned to Amber^ and that these, together with those that still remain, be repair- 
ed and renovated in order to preserve the tradition of a beautiful art in its original 
home. In the printed report alluded to, I took occasion to mention the frescoes in 
the room off the Sukh Mandir. I now regret to state that their deterioration is ac- 
celerated by the leakage of rain, which dampens the walls and discolors the paintings. 
Finally f J cannot too strongly recommend that the repairs of the Amber Palace be 
thoroughly carried out in the interests of India ^ and as one of her national monuments. 
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Notes on Udaipur, Ahar, Nagda, and Ghittor, dated 13th September 1882. 

1. Not the least of the many charms of Kashmir is to be found in its pictar* 
esque buildings^ whilst the surroundings of ragged clifE, snow-capped ranges, wooded 
glens, winding river and rushing torrent, combine in a thousand ways to enhance 
the beauty and solemnity of the ancient ruins. In Kashmir we have the wildness 
of the hills and the valleys as a contrast to its massive and early temple architecture. 
Here and there, it is true, the refinement of the Moguls reveals itself in gardens 
and fountains, such as those of the Shahlimar, on the city lake at Srinagar; but the 
prevailing elements of contrast in the valley are the grand and massive monuments 
of man set around with all the resources and beauties of wild nature. Conditions 
such as these infuse a rare flavour into the old architecture of Kashmir, and render 
it almost impossible of repetition elsewhere. 

2. Although it possesses a wholly different style and far more elaborate sculp- 
tore, Udaipur has all such advantages. It has architecture, picturesque and elaborate 
to an extent which I had not before appreciated. It has b^utiful scenery, 
such as unfolds itself out of mountain, slope and field, and the vast areas of artificial 
water which cover the country are features in landscape gardening on the largest scale 
that I know of. Udaipur was founded by Rana Udai Singh in 1568, and he 
conceived and carried out the idea of creating an artificial lake, on the margin of 
which to build a palace. The Arvali mountains, the great feature of Meywar, 
surround the locality, and by raising a dyke or bund across the beautiful valley, 
streams were dammed up to form the " Pachola Sagar/' The city is situated on an 
elevated strip of ground parallel to the shore of the lake, and crowning the ridge 
stands the palace over 100 feet in height. This pile of stone and marble, which has 
grown by the various additions of successive Ranas, is most picturesque and impos- 
ing. In the midst of the lake, which it overlooks, stand the two water palaces, the 
Jagmandir and Jagnawas, and but for their domes and kiosques, the view from the 
palace terraces reminds one more of Windermere and UUswater than of an Eastern 
country. The artificial lakes of Meywar are not only useful works on a large scale, 
but are most beautiful adjuncts to the mixed scene of wild hill, gentle pastures and 
wooded slope. They fertilize the surrounding fields, their masonry dykes are 
often covered with elaborate marble sculptures, and their waters reflect and set off 
the beautiful Rajput temples and buildings generally found on their shores. 

3. The temple architecture is that known as the Jaina style, and the porches 
and sanctuaries are all on one general plan, although the variety and fertility in 
resource displayed in the roofs or sikras, the graceful ornamentation applied to 
columns, the wonderful intricacy of the patterned ceilings, and the beautiful 
decorative friezes of figures which cover the external walls, strike one as full of 
marvellous variety. 

4. On the other hand, the secular architecture of the palace, dwellings of the 
Meywar nobility and city houses, is plainer, but the buildings are planned on all 
conceivable lines, and their general effect is picturesque to a degree. The style, 
although usin^ the pointed arches and the cusped openings which found favour in 
the Imperial buildings of Delhi and Agra, retains the individualities of Rajput 
architecture, i,e,, dignity and repose. 

5. Udaipur presents an imposing appearance when approached along the road 
from Nimbahera, and on the afternoon of the 30th July I had a first impression of 
the city in the distance, as I drove iuto the valley towards the Residency, The 
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palace of tbe Maharana, tlie temples^ houses of tlie Thakurs^ and dwelling and walls 
of the city combined to form a picturesque outline against the Arvali Hills beyond. 
Arrived at Udaipur, 1 became the guest of the Acting Resident, Liieutenant- 
Colonel Euan Smith, and after he had presented me to His Highness the Maharana, 
the most admirable and complete arrangements enabled me to see everything of 
interest in Udaipur itself, at Ahar, at Eklingi and at Nagda in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

6. On the 31st July Colonel Euan Smith took me to see the Maharana at his 
palace, and here it was that I had a first view over the lovely '^ Pachola Sagar. ^' 
Nothing is visible of this beautiful lake until one gains the crest of the ridge of 
high ground, previously mentioned as the site of the palace and city. Driving in 
at a fine old gateway, the principal street, lined with quaint shops, leads one up 
an incline to the gates and range of lofty buildings, forming the Maharana^s 
palace. Passing these, we alighted at a modern villa built by the present Maharana, 
and here it was that His Highness received us, and that the lake and its island 
palaces burst into view to the west. During the interview the Maharana, on 
becoming acquainted with the object of my visit, expressed himself in favour of pre- 
serving the antiquities and architectural monuments of his country^ and said he 
would be willing to receive suggestions on the subject of repairs, and to allow any 
works undertaken by him to be supervised by an officer appointed by Government. 
His Highness has not only great appreciation for the beauties of nature, being 
justly proud of Udaipur and its beautiful scenery, but has great. taste in matters 
of art, and has already done much to improve and renovate the old palace buildings 
both at Udaipur and at his ancestral stronghold on the Chittore Hill. Unlike the 
Mahratta and Moslem rulers of other States, who came as conquerors into pos- 
session of all classes of ancient remains, he looks with pride on the historical 
monuments of Meywar which perpetuate the traditions of deeds extending 
through a dynasty of over 1,000 years duration. Early on the morning of 
the 1st August I was permitted to visit the palace buildings, and was conducted 
by the " Kavi Raja '' Shamul Dass, one of His Highnesses Members of Council 
and Court historian or bard. In the afternoon I visited the island palaces of 
" Jagmandir " and " Jagnawas.'^ On the morning of the 2nd August I visited tbe 
chattries or cenotaphs of the Maharanas of Udaipur at Ahar, with Mr. Wingate, 
C.S., Settlement Officer in Meywar, who was good enough to show me the place. 
In the afternoon I went to see the city temples and re-visited the island palaces. 

7. On the 3rd August, Shamul Dass showed me for a second time over the 
palace buildings, my notes on which I desired to verify and correct. On the 4th 
August, His Highness most kindly made a collection at his palace of his arms, 
shields, lances, swords, daggers, ivories, enamels, &c., and permitted me to select 
some for photography. On the 5th August, Colonel Euan Smith, Mr. Wingate and 
I rode out some 12 miles to Eklingi and Nagda, where I had an opportunity of 
seeing the fine Hindu and Jain temples of those ancient localities. On the 7th, I 
left Udaipur for Chittore, and inspected the numerous buildings in the fortress on 
the 8th and 9th August. The following are the points I noticed in the various 
buildings visited, and what I think should be done to ameliorate their condition and 
secure their preservation. 

8. Palace at Udaipur. — ^This pile of buildings* has been described as stand- 

ing on an elevated piece of ground above the cityi 

• See photograph. and with a fine view to the west over the artificial 

t s^ ^hoto^^'h waters of the " Pachola Sagar.'" The first gate- 

j p o grap . wayt leading from the city was built by T^rUb 

Singh in A.D. 1591- ; beyond this is a handsome triple doorway J or Tirpolia 
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built by Sangram Singh in A.D. 1711, and to the left or west of the intervening' 

courtyard are a set of 8 " Torns '^ * (or sculptured 
^ . •See photograph. archways supported by masonry shafts) erected 

and used by various Maliaranas for the distribu- 
-* ' - tion of largesse by the weighing of their persons against gold and silver coin. 

9. Passing under the " Tirpolia'^ one comes in view of the picturesque western 
*r ♦ See h to h facade of the palace range.t The .Bari Mahal or 
-' ■ T p grap , Great Court is nearest on the right or east. It was 

completed about A.D. 1597 by Amara Singh II, and has a handsome super- 
structure of marble fancifully wrought into corbelled windows and trellis screens. 
This superstructure or upper stx)rey rests on a handsome string course of marble carved 
with bas-reliefs of elephants. The wall below this is, however, of white-washed 
masonry, and would be greaJtly improved by cleaning to show the natural colour of the 
" - stone. I should here mention that the Maharana has given me permission to have 

a plan made of all the various apartments, courts, &c., of the palace, and that these 
notes are preparatory only until the plans can be referred to and a more compre- 
hensive monograph prepared in reference to them, and to the photographs now in 
course of being taken. I therefore will here content myself with briefly mention- 
ing those parts of the palace to which Shamul Dass conducted me, and in the order 
": of our progress. 

10. The whole of the western fa9ade of the building is extremely picturesque 

and full of variety, and is confronted by a long terrace and colonnade, under which 

are kept the Rana's elephants. Passing up a flight of steps at the south end of 

the palace, we entered through a doorway and made our way to the '^ Khush 

g^ ^^ ^ Mahal,''t built in A.D. 1844 by Suruf Singh, 

J ee p lograp ^^^ ^^^ j^^ audiences and Council meetings, and 

1 consisting of a small courtyard with a colonnade at one end supporting that 

peculiar cusped form of arch adopted by the Rajputs of Mey war. We next came to 

8 See hoto h ^'^^ " Karn Belas,"§ built before A.D. 1616, a 

9 P grap . courtyard surrounded by a colonnade of pillars 
and a flattened edition of the cusped arch noted above. On the roof of the 
colonnade is a curious metal astronomical instrument, and from this spot one 
obtains a good view to the east, over the lake, and to the west, of the rear fayade 
of the " Bari Mahal,'' the lower part of which here visible was commenced by 
Amara Singh I in A.D. 1597. Below the Karn Belas are a set of apartments, with 
elegant windows overlooking the lake, but the rooms are too small for modern ideas 
of comfort, and now occupied by lumber. 

11. The upper storey of the " Bari Mahal'' is an open garden surrounded by 
See hototrra hs marble trellis, kiosques and pavilions, with some 

handsome doors inlaid with ivory. In the centre 
of the court is a tank encased with huge slabs of marble. 

1^. The Bari Mahal, also called the Amar Belas, was completed by Amara 
g^ , . . Singh II in A.D. 1711. There are numerous carv- 

' ed wooden doors worthy of illustration, and some 

curious slabs of marble, measuring 3 feet square, cut with water channels in 
geometric devices. Handsome pavilions crown the upper terrace of this palace 
building, and their domes are decorated inside and out with ornamental carvings. 

13. Adjoining this is the " Dilkushal,'' built by Karn Singh, and decorated 

g^ , . , with mirror work of painted and gilt back 

^ ^ ^^^ ' grounds. An adjacent pavilion, built A.D. 17 J 1, 

23 
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is covered with blue and gold porcelain tiles of Chinese make. Mixed up with 
these are some quaint Dutch porcelain tiles. 

14. The Chini'ki'ChiUre Salt, built in A.D. 1716 by Sangram Singh II, con- 
sists of a court and pavilion with finely inlaid mirror work, with flowers, &c., on a 
ground of plaster. One* small room is entirely covered vnth. the Dutch tiles noticed 
above, the subjects being skating scenes, windmills, boats, biblical scenes, &c. The 
walls of another small room are faced with dark blue and gold tiles of Chinese 
porcelain. The Moti Mahaly built in A.D. 1 828, is decorated with mirrors and 
coloured pictures. Below this is the Choti Chittre Sali, a court with walls inlaid 
with brilliant mirror mosaics of peacocks. Off this is a small pavilion with a 
medallion of the Rajput sun, and below a dado of curious raised and coloured 
plaster. A pair of smal doorways, with coloured wooden figures in relief of Native 
and European men and women, lead to the Pi turn Nawas, or Palace of Delight, 
decorated with glass and porcelain. A resplendent mirror throne projects over the 

court of the Moti Mahal. ^\\QManak Chandy made 

p o grapis. .^ 1857, is a most curious apartment, the walls 

of which have a series of glazed niches filled with all kinds of English China figures 

and vases of Bohemian glass. The Raiun Uvgan^ dating from A.D. lf>71, is a 

g . . handsome old court and pavilion with some solid 

ee p o ograp s. Hindu columns. The walls of the eowrtyard are 

pierced with stone screens, and the whole is whitewashed, which is a pit^. 

In the centre of the floor of the pavilion is a square of coloured marble mosaic 

g , , which points to a possible origin of the Agra 

' work. From this one mounts up to the Cha/tdre 

{or fnoon) Mahal, from which a good view is obtained of the lake. Chobs 
and processional palms are stored in this building, which has some well- designed 
ivory doors. 

15. The foregoing compose the principal portions of the first range of palace 
g , . , buildings ; next to it is a lofty but plain structure 

accommodating the zenana ; and beyond this to the 
south is the " Kumar Pudar-JH-Mahal^' — a picturesque two-storeyed erection of 
Karn Singh's time, A.D. 1616. This is unfortunately much spoilt in appearance by 
whitewash. Beyond this again to the south is the modern villa of the Maharanas, 
below which and to the east is a pretty garden and modem pavilions in the Rajput 
style. Descending the ridge towards the lake we now came to a range of palace 
buildings on its margin, 

16. The Akhara Mahal, or Court for Athletes, has at its northern end a raised 
terrace with square slabs of marble cut with water channels in intricate geometric 
devices. In the wall at the back of this terrace is a window surrounded with 
porcelain plates, and the walls of a small apartment off the terrace are faced 
entirely with ix>rcelain plates of the old willow pattern, the effect of which is 
very good. Near to this is the Uimlat Belas built by Bhim Singh in Colonel Tod's 
time, with some English pictures on its walls ; beyond to the north is the Jalnavas 
or Fountain Palace, built by Jawan Singh in 18^8, with steps down to the lake, 
and some fine mirror mosaics on its walls at the back which are worth renovating 
and preventing from peeling away. This completed my tour of the Udaipur Palace, 
and I am greatly indebted to Shamul Dass for the trouble he took to show me round 
and give information. 

17. Jagnawas Palace. — ^This island palace was commenced by Jagat 
g^ , . Singh about A.D. 1623, and is a collection of 

pio grap B. small apartments, courts and gardens, which afford 

the Maharana a pleasant retreat at certain seasons of the year. Viewed from 
the shores of the lake and on approaching it by water, its pinnacles and 
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domes malce an effective and varied outline. On landing I found that numbers 
of workmen were renovating portions of the buildings. The SNjJun Bela^, noyr 
nearly complete, has been almost entirely rebuilt, and some mirror decorations in 
pavilions flanking a tank for bathing are in excellent Native taste. The Sumhhu 
Pahice is a modern classical villa built by His Highnesses predecessor, and not in the 
\yQ^t harmony with the oriental surroundings. The Nahtr^ki-Mahily or Water 
Garden, has de(»p channels of masonry surrounding flower beds and palms, and 
some ]>avilions of great beauty decorated with mosaics of glass which it is to be 
hoped the Maharana will preserve. Some old slush arabesques of the same 
character, but of groat elegance and refined taste, cover the walls of the garden of 
the Khush 3fahaL Unfortunately the damp has caused them to lecome loosened J row 
the ioally and great skill and Care will be needful to repair t/tem. The Bari 
Mahal is a largish open court with a handsome pavilion to the south, and some 
coloured frescoes of elephants adorn the lower portions of the walls of the courtyard. 
The Dil Aram is a small garden with an open colonnade facing the lake towards 
the Udaipiu: Palace. Here, again, mirror decorations are used to ornament the 
walls, and well deserve to be kept in repair. 

18. The Jagmandir Palace. — Jaggat Singh commenced this about A.D. 

1623, and built the domed pavilion or Gul Mahal 
See p otograp which was occupied by the fugitive Prince Kur- 

ram, afterwards the Emperor Shahjahan. The rest of the gardens, pavilions and 
courts were built by Sangram Singh. The Gul Mahal is the principal building 
on the island, and in fair order, extensive repairs having been executed. The 
terrace confronting it has, however, sunk and given way in parts, and being of 
marble slabs is worth while to relay and raise on concrete above the food level of the 
lake. The interior of this building is decorated with some bold mosaics in jasper, 
agate and onyx, and I cannot but think that Shahjahan got the idea of adorning 
the Taj with such work from his residence on the Jagmandir island. Be this as 
it may, the Udaipur mosaic is bold and on a larger scale of pattern than the elegant 
foliated panels of Pietra Dura that cover the Taj, whilst the tomb of Shahjahan's 
father at Shahdara, Lahore, built shortly after Shahjahan^s flight to Udaipur, 
has mosaics more like those of the Gul Mahal in the scale of pattern. The 
repairs to the Gul Mahal have so far been eflScacious in keeping out rain and 
preser\'ing the building, but the heavy pointing in plaster introduces an objec- 
tionable network of white lines into the exterior of the walls and domes. In 
both island palaces it struck me that the palms, shrubs and trees had been allowed 
to outgrow themselves, and by so doing obscure the buildings. 

19. Udaipur City, — On leaving the Udaipur Residency the city is entered 
See hoto h ^7 ^ double gateway of bold and effective design ; 

the domestic architecture which one sees in great 
variety on the way to the palace is full of interest and suggestion, and would 
anywhere else be remarkable, but the palace buildings and those on the island 
of the lake put all else in the shade. 1 here are, however, several remarkable 
See nhotoCTEDh tcmples, the principal one having been built by 

^ ^^' Jaggat Singh II in A.D. 17;34. Although so 

modern in date, it preserves all the main characteristics of the ancient Jain temples 
of Mey war. It possesses a fine porch and lofty sanctuary covered with bold figure 
friezes and architectural ornament and is confronted by a handsome shrine contain- 
ing a large brazen image of Garuda, whilst flanking this to the north and south are 
small and well conceived temples dedicated to Ganesh and Mahadeo. Whitewash, 
which seems now-a-days to be so much in fashion, mars many of the sculptured 
enrichments of the buildings, and I cannot too strongly advocate its complete 
removal. 
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20. Ahar. — ^The small hamlet of Ahar^ two miles to the east of Tldaipor^ le 

See photoirraplis *'^® interesting ancient site of the city of Ahar. 

Fragments of carved stone are found in the villag^p 
walls and buildings^ notably in some Jain temples. Near the road is a small and 
highly sculptured temple said to have been ei*ected under the auspices of Mira Baie. 
It stands isolated in an enclosure and is much rui led, the sculptures having bf^fii 
mutilated and covered up with plaster by Alamgir. Some little distance beyond the 
village are the chuttris or cenotaphs of the Maharanas of Udaipur and other notables 
of Meywar. The Chuttri of Amar Singh II is a fine large structure, Sul veff elation 
See Dhototrra h ** (foing damage to the roofy dome and terrace. A 

large tree has grown up dose to a corner of ik 
latter J and unless removed will sooner or later upheave the maaonry. Sang ram Singh^ 
ehuttri is also a fine buildings but was never finished. Vegetation requires to k 

removed* This is one of the largest of the een- 
See photograph! otaphs and has some liandsome friezes of sculp- 

tures. Amar Singh Ps chuttri is covered with 
vegetation. Near this is a small cenotaph of the son of Udai Stngk I, but its 
Sfifi hofcofrm h sculptures have been mutilated. TAe whole encloiurt 

p ocognip . ^^ graveyard is greatly overgrown mih vegetatioi 

and trees, and might easily be laid out and set in order, 

21. Na.gda and Eklingji. — Nagda^ 12 miles north of Udaipur, is said to 
have been founded by Bappa early in the 8th century, and close to it is the temple 
village of Eklingji, also connected with the early life of this first of the Meywar 
Ranas. The antiquities of the locality are therefore at least historically important. 
From the accompanying diagram the position of the temples at Nagda axA 
Eklingji will be understood. The lake which separates the two villages is one of 
the many artificial waters which beautify the Udaipur valley and is surrouuded 
with wooded hills. The most interesting ancient structures at Nagda are two 
temples called the " Sas Balm/' Their position is shown at A and B. Both are 
in the first rank as specimens of Jaina architecture, and are exceedingly ornate 
and comparatively perfect. There are no inscriptions to give any account of these 
remarkable monuments, but I imagine that they are both anterior to the 11^^ 
century, and that B is earlier than A. Recent damage has been done to both h^ 
chipping off /aces, Sfc, of fgures, and should, I submit, be rendered impossible hj 
enclosing the locality and by custody, 

42. The rough plans explain their arrangement. In A the roof of the pa^^ 

and tower of the sanctuary should be cleared of p<y^- 
See photograph. ^^^ .^^^ ,j^^ mullioned windows/and g with tkir 

carved geometric tracery and figure carvings are exceedingly fine. The porca 
ab c d\a even more elaborate and finely sculptured and in unquestionable taste. 
The interior of the porch has four handsome columns supporting an elaborate 
dome ; the ceilings throughout are of great diversity of design and curiously hoD^/- 
combed. The temple appears to have been at one time dedicated to Vishnu, there 
being near the sanctuary a recumbent figure of that god on a snake in Ha^* 
marble. — (Vishnu and Lakshmi on Ananta.) The exterior carvings would « 
greatly improved by being cleaned, but the interiors of the porch and sanctuary (^^^ 
blackened by smoke, dirt and bats, the dung of which covers the floor, and sionid 
be thoroughly cleansed. 

In B the roofs also require weeding of creepers. The porch h k I m no i* ^^^ 

some and its carvings are worth cleaning » ^^^ 
See photographs. ^^^ ^j f^^^ columns at C have the appearance 

at a distance of being Grecian, but on examination it is seen that th«7 ^ 
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Casliioned on the orthodox Hindu plan of varying tlie sections of the shaft from the 
See photojrrapK square and polygon to the circle. A ruined temple 

at C in the sketch diagpram is surrounded by water 
and the lotus plant. 

^3» Near this are two Jaina temples D and F, the former built in A.D. 14'J>3 
by the Khumbo Rana. Neither call for any special remark. Beyond these at Gr 
is a temple and porch which has an ancient look. Close to the causeway at the 

north end of the lake are two small temples H and 
See photographs. g- rp^^ smaller one H is apparently the older, and 

is handsomely sculptured. A figure of Vishnu is in the sanctuary above the 
causeway ; to the east are several temples L M N O ; that at L being a large Jain one. 

T/iey all want clearing of dirt and jungle^ . 

24. The groups of temples at Eklingji are held very sacred. Two of them 
at P and Q are solidly built of masonry and covered with carvings. P is partially 
damaged by whitewash. Ct ia said to have been built by Mira Baie. 

25. Chittore. — Chittore is over 60 miles north-east of Udaipur. The Malwa 
branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes a little over a mile from the present 
town, above which the ancient fortress towers as a hill mass 500 feet above the 
plain, and over d miles long by half a mile wide. The ascent, which begins from 
the town, is a mile to the upper gate, with a slope of about 1 in 15. The buildings 
here noted on are in the order pointed out to me by the kiladar, who was my guide. 

26. The Sengar Chaori is a very elaborate building. Although the dome is 

now plain and unomamented outside, the interior 
ee p o grap s. ^^ finished in one of the most beautiful styles of Jain 

architecture ; in the centre is a canopied masonry dais or " chabutra " on which the 
enthronement of each of the Ranas is said to have taken place. The bas-relief of 
the exterior walls are exceedingly bold and effective, and the building is, both from 
historical and architectural points of view, well worth preserving. The massive mason- 
Ti/ walh which have been built «/? to both sides of the building out U in half Their 
removal would be a great improvement. The carvings inside and out require cleaning, 
and all vegetation should be removed from the roof and walls, 

27. The great palace of the Rana, or Bar a Mahal, is a plain building, but in 
excellent taste, and in course of being renovated for the use of the present Maharana. 

28. A group of elaborately carved Jain temples known as the satis [27) 
See photographs. VewaUi-Mandir should be preserved. Some of 

the masonry structures require strengthening , and 

the weeds and creepers which cover the enclosure and walls should be outroofed. 

Near to this are two other Jain temples with very handsome exterior carvings. 

See photographs. Vegetation should be here thoroughly cleared away 

and the sculptures cleaned, 

29. Next comes the so-called Mira Baie Temple with its curious interior 
See photoCTaphg. arrangement of columns. Its tower or sikra is all 

of stone and very liandsome. The masonry walls 
to the north of the building are much damaged by trees which it would be as well to 
destroy. There is a good deal of injurious vegetation elsewhere in the building. 

30. The Totcer of Victory built by the Khumbo Rana, one of the most powerful 
Ranas of Meywar, is the striking monument of Chittorgarh. It was erected about 
the middle of the 15th century during a revival of Jain architecture. The nine 
storeys composing this exceedingly interesting tower are covered inside and out 
with sculptures of great beauty. The arrangement of the staircase as it passes 
through the various storeys is especially curious. The dome that now surmoimts 
the ninUi storey was a substitution in 1839 for the old roof which was destroyed by 
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lightning. Being in the Mogul style, and not of the best type, its removal would, 
I think, be a great improvement, and it would be even better to substitute a flat 
unobtrusive covering in its place rather than attempt any imaginative restoration. 
A number of chhujjaiiy cornices, pillars of projecting windows, parapeiSy ^c, r^- 
quire renewal y and the ubiquitous weeds shonld be destroyed, 

31. Near the tower and in a south-west direction is a large stone temple 
known as the Mokal-ji-ka-Mandir, dating from the 16th century. // i^ doled up 
on all sides with vegetation ^ and its roof has been invaded and nearh/ denfrotfed fjy 
pi pal roots which sJiould be removed. Some loose stone walling a^ljMing on the temple 
should be taken doion and the whole structure set free. What is now un<5bscured 
of the sculptures of the exterior shows some very fine and interesting friezes of 
figure subjects depicting real scenes in history. The carvings require cleaning. The 
interior of the porch and temple should be thoroiighli/ cleaned out^ and some of the 
masonry in lintels^ c^c, requires strengthening. The floor of the sanctuary is bel<»w 
the ground level, like that at Ambernath in Bombay. North and east of this fine old 
building are two interesting doorways — that to the east is on the street of the Sindki 
Bazar y and the houses which encroach on it right and left might with great adranfuge 
be removed. My guide called both of these gateways " Ahar-ki-Darwaza.'' Close 

See photographs. ^^.^^^^ ^P^* ^^ ,^^« picturesque and historical foun- 

tarn and tank known as ihQgav^mukhy and above 
is the Mahasatiy where some of the early Ranas were cremated. 

32. The foregoing are buildings that my guide Jive Ras, the kiladar, showed 
me the first day of my visit. 

3*3. On the second day I began by examining the Ram Pol gateway y from 
whence Akbar is said to have carried ofE the wooden doors to the Agra Fort. I 
took an opportuniiiy on my return via Agra to look at these gates, and there can 
be no doubt that if they are the original ones from Chittore, Akbar liad them 
covpred with the presetit plates of copi)er ornament which is thoroughly Muham- 
madan and in the same style as the ornamentation in the Agra palace build- 
ings. The Ram Rvl gateway is a handsome masonry structure with hold 
o , . . frii^zes along the plinth. Vegetation should he 

See photograph. » 

removed, 

84>. The (MJain Tower (A.D. 896) of Sri Allah is in considerable disrepair aiKl 

g , , will require very careful treatment. A tree is dm\ 

* great damage in the uppermost storey, and there i* 

much vegetation in the walls. One of the four pro/ ec ting windows in the top storeif 

has fallen away, and the niche with an erect Jain figure to the east will soon fdl 

unless attended to. The carvings near the base want cleaning. The temple near the 

. . Jain Tower has some handsome carvings inside 

ecpio grap . ^^^ ^^^ which are Very neglected and dirty attd 

deserve cleaning, 

35. The ancient temple to Mahadeo, Nilkant by name, is said to hare 

been built by Bappa in the 8th century. It ^^ 
ee p o grap ». j^^^^ ^^ some repairs, and has a resident prie5f, 

36. Close to this is the Suraj Pol or Gate of the Sun, a plain structure, and 
the eastern entrance to the fortress. A little further on the road^ the temi^fe ^'^ 
Samiddheshwar Mahadeo is passed ; its sikra or tower is partly fallen, the enclosure 
covered with fragments of sculpture, and the porch or mandap has lost its dome. 
The sanctuary has that peculiar sunken chamber which I first observed iu tl>e 
temple of Ambernath in Bombay, and the plan of the temple is on the lines of an 
octagonal star. Vegetation and trees are doing damage ; sculptures require cleansing' 

37. Next comes an ancient looking building with two small domes, laid in tli^ 
Hindu fashion of horizontal courses, caUed the '^ Chattrang-mori-ka- Gumta." 



^ 



1 
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88. The Padmini'ka-Mahal and its island palace are being repaired by the 

Maharana Sujjan Singh. The principal gateway is 
p o grap 18. ^ handsome piece of architecture. The niches and 

masonrtf ha^ement facing the tank have unfortunaiely beenwhitewashed, 

39. The Maha Kali Temple has all the appearance of being ancient. Its 
o , . , sikra and domes covering the porches have been 

See photographs. - . , , ^? .^ . 

renewed m plaster. ihe exterior carvings are 
most interesting and carious. The^f require cleaning. The porch has a fine ceiling. 

40. The Patfa Sing and Jaimal Palaces are picturesque buildings with dark 
blue tiles showing in portions of the exterior. A short distance further on the 
Tower of Victory comes into view again, and the circuit of the fortress is complete. 

41. The remedies here recommended are not very elaborate or difficult of execu- 
tion. The structural repairs will require skill no doubt, but a very considerable im- 
provement will be evident by simply clearing vegetation and cleaning up the 
buildings and their surroundings. 



Note on works in progress, dated 19th September 1882. 

The Dilwarra Temples are under two panchayats or committees, one at Sirohi, 
the other at Ahmadabad. The former can sanction annual repairs up to Rs. 2,000 
and original or new works up to Rs. 15,000. The recent repairs are, however, 
clumsy and certainly inexpensive. I have authority to survey the various buildings. 

2. At Ajmir a survey has been made of the Arhai-din-ka-Jhopra, of the 
Daolat Bagh, of the Khoja Syad^s Tomb and surrounding buildings. Tliere is now 
but one dome that is unrepaired in the Arhai-din-ka Jhopra. The enclosing quad- 
rangle requires repair in places, and the carved f argments in the mosque proper should 
be cleaned. 

3. An estimate for clearing one of the marble pavilions in the Daolat Bagh 
has been sanctioned, and the work has commenced under Mr. Brassington, Execu- 
tive Engineer, Mayo College. The adjoining marble pavilion, now used as a station 
library, will also be cleared and repaired, and a grant of Rs. 2,000 has been contributed 
from Imperial funds. The hammam, occupied as the Commissioner's office, should 
be repaired as soon as possible. 

4. The survey of the Khoja Syad's Tomb will show what remedies are essen- 
tial to the preservation of the numerous buildinsrs. 

5. A restored drawing of the Taragarh gateway has just been completed, 
and I understand from Lieutenant-Colonel Steel, R.E., Secretary to the Agent to 
the Governor General, Rajputana, Public Works Department, that the funds for its 
reconstruction will be provided. 

6. In regard to Ambar, near Jaipur, I have recorded my view in a memoran- 
dum of 18th August 1882, see page clxxiv, and 1 hope that His Highness the Maha- 
raja will take the matter into his serious consideratior 

7. 1 am not aw^are of anything having been doiic yet at Ulwar, not having 
been there since April 1881, but hope that the reU)mmendation in regard to Fateh 
Jung^s Tomb will at least be carried out. 

8. My report on Udaipur and Chittore recommends a number of simple 
remedies which might easily be undertaken without delay, but for all structural 
repairs I recommend that an officer be appointed to draw out the specification of 
work, and to supervise it whilst in progress ; but he should, in my opinion, have 
no responsibilities as to rates or the disbursement of money. Mr. Brassington, 
Executive Engineer of the Mayo College, Ajmir, could supervise the work at 
Chittore, and the engagement of his services would be the most convenient and 
inexpensive arrangement that I can think of. Chittore is 12 miles journey from 
Ajmir, where Mr. Brassington already has an office and establishment. 
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T 

Report on Monumentd in the Punjab, together with a Note 

on works undertaken. 



Note on TTmritsar, dated Ist January 1881» 

1. The Bar bar Sahib or Q olden Temple. — The temple or Har Mandar as it wag 
at first called was built by Guru Arjan, the successor of R&m Das ; it occupied 
the fite of the present building in the centre of the sacred tank, but was 
destroyed in 1761 after the battle of Ghulu Ghara near Ludhiana, and was rebuilt 
in 1765t. 

%, Maharaja Ran jit Singh, after seizing Umritsar in 1S02, srpent considerable 
sums of money on it, and from this time the temple has acquired the name of 
Darbar Sahib. The building is a remarkable specimen of modem Indian architec- 
ture. Its features and details are partly Hindu and. partly Mufaammadan in 
origin ; but, as Mr. James Pergusson observes, neither its outline nor its 
details can be commended. The general effect produced by its marbles, walls of 
mosaic, and domes and upper storey overlaid with gold is, however, very rich 
and splendid, and its situation in the midst of the beautiful lake, surrounded on all 
four sides by picturesque pavilions or " bungas '* as they are called, shows off the 
building to full advantage. 

3. Umritsar is the Holy City of the Sikhs, and the Golden Temple and its sur- 
roundings are held in the highest reverence. A Committee of Sikhs presides over 
the welfare of the buildings, and repairs are now being sedulously executed, both 
inside and outside the temple. The painted and gilt interior decorations are being 
renewed, where faded or damaged, in a masterly way. This shows that native 
artists, left to themselves, are as thoroughly capable of emulating the splendid 
ornamentation brought into India by the Moslems as they were in the days of 
Akbar and Shahjehan. 

4. As regards the preservation of the temple and the outlying Sikh buildings, 
I would recommend a greater attention to cleanliness. In spite of the sanctitf 
which compels every visitor — Native or European — ^to remove his shoes, there 
are corners in the enclosure where the stenches are sickening. I also noticed the 
greater part of the inlaid and carved woodwork in the Darsliami Darwaza, in 
the carved doors in the temple, and in the Baba Atal to be suffering from dirt 
and neglect. A little soap and water and occasional oiling would go far to 
preserve this woodwork, which is very beautiful of its kind. 

5. The Baba Atal is a lofty tower built over the tomb of Baba Atal in 
A.D. 1628, and is one of the buildings held in reverence round the Golden Temple. 
Beyond its size and pleasing proportions, there is nothing very remarkable 
in the exterior ; but the interior decorations of gold and colored arabesques are 
effective and handsome. These latter are also being renewed by the Sitii 
Committee. 

6. In accordance with the vnshes of Sir Robert Egerton, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab, expressed to me at Lahore in November last, I have caused 
drawings to be put in hand of the Golden Temple and the neighbouring tower of 
Baba Atal. 

7. Besides general plans, sections and elevations, details are being made ot 
doorways — ^inlaid work in marble and wood — of wooden carvings^ and of the gift 
and painted interior embellishments. 
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8. These when complete will famish some interesting material for tl^e study 
of modem Indian decorative art. 

9. Jtam Bagh. — ^To the north of the city is the Ram Bagh, which was enclosed 
as a garden by Ranjit Singh about 18:10, and in which he erected buildings for the 
accommodation of himself and his court whenever he stayed at Umritsar. These 
buildings were, until quite recently, used for the district courts and treasury, 
but another more convenient site has been found on which the kutcherry is newly 
built, and the Ram Bagh is well cared for as a garden and the buildings kept up 
as objects of interest only. 



Extrmct from a letter from Captaiit H. H. Colb, R.E., Cnrator of Ancient Monnments in India» to 
the Secretary to the Govemineut of the Paiijab, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 23rd 
AugUBt 1881. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of my report of the 10th May 1881 (see 
page XIX) containing certain recommendations for preserving national buildings 
of interest at Lahore and Delhi, and to solicit that I may be informed whether 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Grovernor wishes to undertake any of the works 
specified before the close of the current financial year. 

2. The plans to show the present condition of the buildings, and what may, 
with advantage, be done, are in course of being faired out in my office, and it 
will be necessary to appoint an officer to frame the estimates. 



Bxtmet from a letter from CAFTAnr H. H. Col8, B.E., Curator of Ancient Monnments in India, to 
the Secretary to the Ooiremment of the Punjab, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 28rd 
August 1881. 

I have the honour to report that I have consulted with Major-General 
Cunningham, Director General of the Archaeological Survey, as to the best way of 
dealing with the Buddhist ruins in the Peshawar Division ; and beg to submit 
the foUowing recommendations, in which General Cunningham fully concurs. 

2. It is well known how interesting and valuable are these remains, both from 
an archfldological and artistic point of view. On the one hand. General Cunning- 
ham is anxious to continue an examination of the Peshawar Valley, which has 
already yielded so much valuable historical and archaeological information and 
matter ; and on the other hand, I would urge the importance of preserving to 
posterity what remains of the art and architecture of the Gandhara Monasteries. 

8. Already many valuable and beautiful sculptures have been exhumed from 
the Takht-i-Bahi, Shahbaz Garhi, Sahri Bahlol, Jamal Garhi, and elsewhere, and 
those that are now exhibited at the Calcutta and Lahore Museums are of the high- 
est interest and value. 

4. A good deal more may be discovered and be applied in the elucidation 
of Indian archseology and art. Many of the places already examined may be 
expected to yield further discoveries ; and the village of Nogram or Banigat is 
a very promising site. 

5. How far the remains that may be brought to light can be preserved in situ 
is I think, to be only determined by consulting with the local authorities, and 
by taking each case on its own merits. 

2i 
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6. In some places the fanaticism of the Muhammadans is a sonree of 
clanger to the figure sculptures^ which they mutilate the instant they are dug out 
of the sandy mounds and earthed up ruined buildings. In such cases I think the 
only way to preserve after excavation is to remove the sculptures to a place where 
they can be guarded. 

7. In other cases it may be possible to arrange for custody. 

8. Very few of the remains appear above ground, and the first step is to 
secure the services of a company of Sappers and Miners under the command of 
an officer with a taste and appreciation for archsoology. The next step is to 
examine carefully the most promising localities and to excavate. 

9. I would recommend the examination of the Takht-i-Bahi, Shahbaz Garhi, 
Jamal Garhi, Shah Deri, andTakal Bala (near Pesliawar), and that the sculptures 
which may be laid bare and rescued from sand and earth, be collected at Naoshera 
and from thence distributed to the various Indian Museums and Schools of 
Art. 

10. At the same time I am strongly of the opinion that any buildings or 
ancient remains should, if possible, be preserved in situ, 

11. If these recommendations meet with the favourable consideration of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, I hope that the services of a compiny of 
SapjMjrs and Miners may be secured for a short time this ensuing cold season to 
carry out excavations and examination of remains in accordance with what General 
Cunningham and I, in consultation with the local authorities, may recommend. 



Extract from a letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Cunitor of Ancient Monaroents in India, to Ike 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, Public Works Department^ dated Simla, 2!bUi 
September 1881. 

In reply to your letter No. 139 of the 19th instant, I have the honour to 
recommend that repairs to the following buildings be commenced :— « 

Jahangir's Tomb at Lahore. 
Shahlimar Gardens at Lahore. 
The Kutub buildings and grounds, Delhi. 
The ground Humayon's Tomb, Delhi. 

2. The plans for these will be submitted in a few days. In the meanwhile 
I beg to strongly recommend that an application be made io the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North- Western Provinces for permission to ask Mr. Heath to 
visit the buildings mentioned and to draw up the estimates. 

Extract from a letter from CAFTAnr H. H« Colb, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India» to the 

Inspector General of Military Works, dated Simla, 8rd October 1881. 

Referring to the letter No. 294B., dated the 8th instant, addressed to you by 
the Government of India, Public Works Department (a copy of which was for- 
warded to me for information), I have the honour to solicit your consideration of 
^ - , the various recommendations, referring to buildings 

py enc OS . .^ ^j^^ Lahore and Delhi Forts, contained in my 

report * dated 10th May 1880 (see page xix ). 

2. I respectfully beg to recommend that the works be put in hand as soon as 
possible. The plans and drawings alluded to in the report will in a few days be 
ready to be submitted to you. In the meanwhile I would suggest your applying to 
the Government of India for a grant of Rs 10,000 for the Delhi Fort buildingSi and 
of Rs. 5,000 for the Lahore Fort buildings. 



\ 
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3. Mr. Heath, Executive Engfineer of the Archseolofi^ical Division, North- 
Western Provinces, will probably l)e employed at Lahore and Delhi by the Punjab 
Government in the repair of buildings ; and I strongly recommend that advantage 
be taken of his experience to execute the works in the Forts at those places. 

4. I have suggesliod to the Punjab Government the propriety of procuring 
Mr. Heath^s services, and recommended his deputation to bimla for the purpose 
of framing estimates from the plans in my office. 



Extract from a letter from CAFTAnr H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to tbe 

Inspector General of Military Works, dated Ist February 1882. 

Referring to my letter No. 41-8 of 3rd October 1881, 1 have the honour to sug- 
gest the following preliminary measures : — 

i, Lahore Fort — Diwan-i-am. — ^The provision of other barrack accommodation 
may take some time to arrange, but I strongly recommend that the paiuted apart- 
ments in rear of the throne be evacuated and all colour or whitewashing prohibited. 

Khwah-gah, — ^To be cleared of its church fittings. 

Jahangif^s builduigs. — Used as a Roman Catholic chapel and staff quarters ; to 
be evacuatedi and the sculptured columns freed of the whitewash and enclosing 
walls. 

Delhi Fort — Diwan-i-am, — I recommend the removal of the canteen. A 
drawing showing the originl mosaic behind the throne is in hand, and will be 
submitted. 

3. Diwan-i-ihas, — ^Tlie roof to be strengthened from the top by the insertion of 
iron joists. The present painted wood ceiling to be rendered secure, and renewed 
where the wooden panels and mouldings have been removed. An estimate for 
repainting the coloured ceiling at the rate of Rs. 1-8 per square foot by Ismail Khan, 
miniature painter, Chandni Chauk, Delhi, seems to me worthy of consideration ; 
but it would, 1 think, be prudent to have a sample painted at one corner for approval, 
which would also serve as a muster for the rest of the work. Only the centre 
ceiling requires repainting. 

Sawan and Bhadon. — These pavilions are used for serving out rations and for a 
gymnasium, and should, I submit, be cleared and cleaned. 

4. The following plans and drawings are forwarded by post ; but I hope that 
they win be returned as soon as done with, as they are required for purposes of 
illustration : — 

(1) Plan of Delhi Fort (buildings of interest coloured red). 

(2) Pavilion called Sawan in the Delhi Fort (Bhadon is a similAr pavilion). 

(3) Painted ceiling in the Diwan-i-khas — Delhi Fort. 

(4) Plan of Lahore Fort (buildings of interent coloured). 

(5) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it is. 

(6) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it was. 
. (7) Khwab-gah in the Lahore Fort. 

5. Some notes on the condition of buildings of historical and artistic interest 
at Lahore and Delhi are enclosed. 

Lahore Fort. 

Diwan-i-am. — The original railing which was in front of the building has all 
been removed, with the exception of a few uprights. The steps, too, have all dis- 
appeared. 
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Of the building itsolf, the open pavilion has been enclosed with walk on the 
west and east and by a verandah on the south^ and whitewashed. 

There is a cornice running round the building, which has evidently taken the 
place of the original chujja. The present parapet wall, too, is evidently new. 

Rooms at back. — Lower floor only passages. Upper floor rooms used for 
meals. All the walls whitewashed. 

^ J ,. , n The ceiling has not been interfered with, but 

Outer verandah and room F. ., . P , , , . '_ i 

the centre flower has been removed m near]/ 

every case. 

The plaster ceiling has been taken down in the rooms marked A A, and the 
vaulted masonry exposed, showing large cracks. Flooring in g^ood order. 

A brick parapet wall has been put up between the columns on the north 

^ ... side in place of the original railinsf. Flooring in 

Open paviUon.. fair order. e « "^ 

The ceiling over the inner room (B) is being disintegrated through damp get- 
ting to it, as also some of the coving, measuring 21 feet ; and another portion 5 
feet long. There arc two cracks across the room at the back, and a sing'Ie crack from 
end to end in the open pavilion. 

The marble dado in fair order, except portions missing measuring 8' x 3' 9' 
^^^ ^ and 10' 9' x 9". Tlie ceiling is destroyed with the 

exception of a few pieces. The centre ornament 
completely gone, but no cracks perceptible. 

The marble dado nearly all gone; only a few slabs remain. The oeib'ng 
~ n d E cracked in several places, and looks unsafe. The 

marble columns are very dirty in the throne and 
galleries. The perforated stone railing between the columns has been removed 
where marked with the letter a in plan. 

The small kiosk on the roof has been blocked up on all sides and door let in 
on one side. 

The whole has been whitewashed. 

Khwab^gak. — Outside pavement worn and damaged. 

The exterior of the building is in good preservation and intact, but a thickness 
of 6 inches has been added to the parapet wall. 

Inside the oi>en archways have been filled in with wooden door frames. Floor- 
ing in tolerably good condition, but a good deal worn, particularly the grey stone. 

Recesses — ^No. 1, plain slabs ; No. 4, inlaid with mathematical figures, damaged 
in places; No. 8, in fair order, but a few stones removed from the paving. The 
baptismal font is placed here. No. \ same as No. 2. No. 5, only plaster flooring 
now« 

The perforated screen work in these recesses is in good order. 

The old roof has been removed. 

Small pavilion outside the Shish MaAal.^-The outside is in good order. 

The red sandstone paving of the outer platform is scaling off. 

The flooring inside is of plaster, except at the north end, measuring 14' S*' X 
4' S*'. In the centre of this wa»? a cistern 5' x 4' 3' (now filled up), and the side 
portion of marble with a border of inlaid work. 

The wall on the west side has a marble dado 3' 9' high, gilded and painted. 
Above this dado the wall was painted, but now in a damaged condition. 
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The ceiling has sunk in the middle about &\ A portion at the north end is of 
sheet copper 13' x '6\ the centre portion of which is plain ; but the bonier is a raised 
flowered pattern. 

8hUh Mahal. — ^The flooring of the open courtyard facing the Shish Mahal is 
worn and broken^ as also that of the fountain. 

There is a low parapet wall of brick masonry round the f ountain, which seems 
to have been lately put up. 

iff MM>«rf.— Flooring of open verandah at south-east comer broken up. 

The long room in use as a store for keeping old Sikh weapons. The doorways 
have glazed frames. 

Naulaiha jSki^'.— The plinth is in good order^ except where marked. 
-, ^ . The steps are bad. and seem to have been 

put up recently. 

The lower panels are in good order^ plain marble. The panels marked A 

Soath And. *^^' "^ ^^ ^^ * mined condition, only a few 

stones of the inlaid work remain. The 
fltone-work has been removed altogether from the two panels C and D on the 
opposite side of the doorway. The border between these panels is in fair order, 
but many stones removed from it. Above the soffit line of the door is all plain 
plaster work. 

(Front). — Only a few stones remain of the inlaid work in the panel marked 
-^ .- E. Panel F taken out bodily and plaster substi- 

tuted. In the panels 6 and H only a few stones 
remain. The panels above and below these are of plain white marble^ and 
are in fair order. 

The stone beam spanning the entrance has cracked in two. There are other 
eracks, as shown on the drawing ; the border between the panels is in good order. 

In the panels corresponding to A, B, C and D only a few stones remain of 

the inlaid work. The panels above and below are 
° plain. The border is in order. I'he chujja and 

brackets on the south end are of wood ; as also a portion at the north-west corner. 

The south-east corner seems to have been recent- 
ly rebuilt. Flooring of lime mortar ; is in fair 
order. 

All the flowers in the inlaid work of the dado have been removed. About 
half of the mosaic border has been removed, and putty and paint substituted ; 
the remainder is in fair order, llie painted work in the paneU above this is in 
fair order. The portion above the doorways is in good preservation. 

The ceiling is cracked in several places. 

Of the inlaid work on the marble columns, very few stones are left on the 
bases ; but the work on the capitals is in fair preservation. 

Tko open pavilions on either side of the Naulaiha JBurj. — Flooring broken 

n M. *!. Av -J '^P- Beam across opening at north end cracked 

PaTihon on the «>uth aide. j^ ^^^^ p,^^ . ^ ^j^^ ^^ j^ ^^^^ ^j. ^^ ^^ 

back of the wall, as shewn on the elevation. 
Pftviltonon the north side of the The whole in fair order. 

HftuUULhft Bnrj. 

The inlaid work on the bases of the marble columns has been damaged 
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and most of the stones removed^ otherwise the rooms in the lower floor are in 
^, . , ,, ^ , good order. But the rooms on the upper floor 

Shish Mahal. • j- • j j«-i. 

are m disrepair and dirty. 

Moii Mayid. — Flooring in fair order, but a pipal tree has taken root 

^ ^ at a (marked on ground floor plan), and up- 

^" ^^ ^ heaved the slabs round it. The flooring has also 

bulged out in two places marked + + ) , evidently caused by the roots of the same 

tree. The black marble inlaid work on the outside walls is damaged in 

several places. 

On the south dome is a pipal tree (b) on plan shown in elevation, which i» 
causing the slabs to be lifted up from their beds. The same is being done by the 
roots of a tree (<?) which has taken root in the middle dome. There are a few 
more small trees on the roof, and one of good size at {d). 

The inside is in fair order and kept in repair. The open archways outside 
have been built up and doors and windows let in. The entrance lobby is in a 
neglected state ; the plaster has fallen off and the flooring is in a bad state. 

A pipal tree is growing up against the entrance steps. 

Shahlimar Gardens near Lahore. 

The alcove at south-west corner. — Inside plastering all gone, as also from top 
West wall ^^ cup)la. This wall is in a ruined condition. 

The portion immediately adjoining the pavilion 
leans over, to a distance of 373 on the south and 200' on the north 
side. The brick-on-edge terrace is in a very bad condition, especially 170' of it to 
the south. The small wicket (76 feet from south-west corner) has been blocked 
up, the arch having fallen in ; a similar wicket has been blocked up on the other 
side of the pavilion used by natives. The terrace on the north side of this pavilion 
is in fair order. 

The alcove beyond this pavilion is in a very bad condition. The chujja work 
has fallen away ; the plaster on the ceiling is falling off. 

The wall beyond this alcove is bent in the shape of an S for a distance of 
238 feet. 

The terrace along this portion has sunk and is in a very bad condition. The 
remainder of the wall on this side is vertical, though shaky ; the plastering has 
peeled off. 

The terrace beyond this up to the gateway D is in fair condition, but 
sunk in places. 

There is a good deal of vegetation springing up on the wall near the 
gateway. 

The tilework in the spandrils of the large archway on the inside has been 

^ . , ., , removed. Four panels are in fair condition 

Gateway D with tilework. qj ^^^ remaining fifteen, the tilework has 

been totally removed from eleven and the other four are in a very bad 
state. In the soffit, ten patterns are gone, the remainder are in fair order. 

The south pinnacle on this gate leans to one side. 
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The terrace beyond has sank very low in congequence of water having 
lodged. 

The alcove at the north-west comer is in a ruined state, the chujja work has 
been removed ; the old ceiling on the lower rooms was removed and been replaced 
with one of reeds ; the roof rests on rough ' bullies * (saplings) . 

In fair condition^ but the plaster gone 4 feet from the ground; the upper portion 
North waU ^^ falling. Tlie pavement has sunk, and been 

destroyed all along this wall. 

The pavilion on this side has been repaired lately in a rough way. The roof 
rests on beams and burgahs. Tlie old staircases on either side^ leading to the ter- 
race on the roof, are in a ruinous condition. 

There are traces of a staircase in the floor of this pavilion which led to the 
^rden on the north side of the present one. This staircase and passage liave been 
blocked up. 

The alcove at the north-east corner is in fair condition. 

Portion between north-east corner and gateway E in a bad condition ; plaster 
East wall falling. The gateway £ is in a ruined state. 

Of the tilework in the front elevation only 74 
panels remain. 

The spandrils are destroyed ; tilework gone. On the inside the tilework is 
destroyed to a height of 3 feet on the north, and 6 feet on the south. Also at the 
crown portions are gone. A portion of the wall between this gate and the ham- 
mam has been repaired. The remaining portion (246 feet) is in a bad condition. 
The high wall leans over for a distance of 110 feet from its end. The portion ad- 
joining the hammam is vertical, but the plastering has gone. 

The dome over the alcove at this point shows a large crack. The chujja work 
is destroyed. 

The columns of the balcony have all split above the springing line, and the 
whole weight of the balcony now rests on a wall recently built up. The original 
cantilevers evidently gave way. 

The gateway near this alcove is in a dangerous condition. It does not seem 
to be in use now as a thoroughfare. 

The wall beyond to the south-east comer is in a bad condition. The paving too 
is bad. 

South wall. Has lost much of its plaster. 

The entrance steps broken in parts. Entrance corridor is in fair order ; plaster 

Th Hammam ^^' '^^® ^^^ outer doors are rough and seem to 

have been put up recently ; flooring of all the 
rooms is broken up in places ; plastering in fair order, but tne whole dirty. 

Wall running east and west, between the two alcoves Q and R^ in disrepair. 
The cornice broken in several places. 

The paving along this wall is worn out. The stone facing is all scaling off. 

A i>ortion of the railing (15 feet) on the west side of the pavilion, together 
with the upper wall, have been upheaved on account of the vegetation taking 
root. 
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The terrace beyond has aunlc very luw in cniiio<]iinnoo of wntcr httviiiy 
lodged. 

The alcoTo at the □orth-w(<8t corner is in a niininl MtAl4>, tlie cliiiijn wnck Imo 
been rumoved; the old ceiling on the lower niomti wiui ri'tmivril iin<l uwn rr>|iliii'rHl 
with one of reedi; the roo£ reels on rough ' )iiilliL-fi' (Hn{iliiiK")' 

Id (air condition, but the plaster gone 4 foci rrom the Krinirxl t Utp ii)i)Mtr [mrl lob 
North wmU. " fiUling. 'Hie |invi'trM'iit ilBH Miink anil liefit 

des troy e<T all along tliis wu't. 
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bluckMl op. 

The alcove at the north-ca^rt comer is in fiiir Cin'\\\if<n. 
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The briok terrace on the west side of the oentre pavilion has sank on aocoanl 
of water lodging. 

The terrace along the channel has sunk in several places. A portion of the 
flower beis roand the large tree {a) has been upheaved. 

The original railing on the upper terrace seems to have been removed. 

Pavilion I. ^^ S^^ Order, but the marble dado has been 

removed in many places. 

The brick-on-edg^ terrace along the channel has sunk in several places. 

South entrance. In fair order. The marble dado has been removed in several 
places. All the pavilions round the large tank, as also the one at the south entrance, 
have beeu repaired and whitewashed. 

Shahdara near Lahore. 

Jahangif^9 Tomb, — ^The paving on the platform on which the tomb rests is in 
pj^j^^^^ a very bad condition. The red sandstone facing 

of the plinth has been removed. A portion of the 
paving measuring 1' x S8' x 10' on the south has been removed. 

There is a good deal of vegetation springing up on the walls and minarets of 
the tomb itself. A small pipal has taken root on the soffit of an arch on the 
south-eastern comer. 

Outer »c«de of the tomb. Flooring in tolerable order. Broken in places 

colored sepia on ground plan, measuring — 



1' 


X 


20' 


X 


1' 


X 


13' 6' 


X 


1' 


X 


6' 


X 


1' 


X 


6' 


X 



i^f > in south verandah. 
n,t \ in east verandah. 

The nosing of the plinth is chipped and broken. 
Inner rooma of the tomb opening on Flooring of all in a bad condition. 

to the renndfth. 

Plaster in fair condition^ whitewashed. There is a large crack in the vaulW 
oeiling (shown in plan). 

The stone bressumers across the door-ways have all cracked in two. 

Only two of the old doors remain. But a number of new ones have been 
recently put in. 

I.— Leading from the west side. Flooring in good order. Tilework in f^ 
Corridors leading to the central apart- order, but dirty. A portion removed and repwcea 
meiit. with plaster, measuring— 

r X 5' X 2' 

Upper portion of walls coloredwashed a dirty brown. 

The ceilings are cracked from end to end. Arches in the same state. 
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The entrance door in a dilapidated state. 
n.— Leading in from south side. 

Flooring. Removed as shown in plan and measuring^-— 
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A patch of ceiling is damaged measuring — 

1' X 11' X 11' 

III. — fjeading in from eastside. Flooring in good order^ except portions mea- 
sming'— 

1' X y X 4' 

r X 5' 6* X 2' 6" 

r X z'e" X re" 

Tilework in fair order, but damaged in places, measuring — 

1' X r X 1' 

1' X *' X 1' 

r X 1'6' X 9* 

treieo. Damaged in places, ».«., coving, measuring^-^ 

1' X 80' X «' 

Ceiling, measuring— 

1' X 20' X 10' 

1' X 11' X 11' 

1' X 10' X 8' 

25 
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IV.-— Leading from north side. 
Flooring damaged, measuring — 
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Tilework in fair order, except a peace measuring^-— 

1' X 8' X a' 

Fresco in very damaged condition. 
Ceiling cracked from end to end. 

The centre room (in which stands the sarcophagas) is in good preservation, but 
the canopy of cloth under the skylight is very dirty and old. 

Parapet wall of terrace covering the whole building has been recently built in 
place of the railing which was removed. The same remark applies to the parapet 
walls round the four minarets. Three steps broken in one minaret (south-eastern) ; 
flooring of terrace patched in several places. 

The ceiling of the domes over the minarets is all gone. 

The base of the wall for a height of about 4 feet is in a ruined condition 
Garden waU. ^® plaster has fallen off, and saltpetre is causing 

the bricks to crumble away. There are the 
remains of boulderpaved walks all round. 

This wall is completely undermined for a distance of 400 feet from the north- 
West wall. western corner. The alcove is also undermined 

through the bricks crumbling away. The plaster- 
ing of the ceiling is falling oS; the steps are broken. 

Undermined to a height of 4' from base, to the centre building 703' from the 
North waU corner. This building had been converted into b 

dwelling-house for railway employ^. The inte- 
rior is in fair order, but the outside walls are in a bad condition. 

The alcove at the north-east corner is crumbling away. The dome is w 
disrepair. 

Both sides of the wall crumbling at base, 4' from ground, to a distance of 
jj^^^ 310^ from north-east corner. The remainder 

of the wall, together with the baradari on this 
side, have been destroyed by the encroachment of the river Ravi. 

SonthwaU About 550' dcistroyed from south-eastern 

comer. 

The building in the centre of this wall is in good condition. It was converted 
into a dwelling ; the outside of the wall is crumbling away. 
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Good condition for 100' from south-west comer. At this point there is a 
West wall. ^^^^ crack, showing where the wall has sunk ; 

beyond this the lower portion is crumbling. 

Pour of the cisterns (B), (D), (G) and (E) are in fair order, the others in 
ruins. 

[N.B. — ^The garden is only kept up round the tomb. The other beds aie let 

out for cultivation.] 

Old Serai, Shahdara. 

Completely ruined. A few rooms above are habitable ; the lower portion 
South entnnce. crumbling away. The out-offices in the whole 

enclosure are m a ruined state, and falling in 
several places. 

Front face stones are loose and falling. The plaster lining of the large 
Buikluig(fonneriyama8iid) onwest archway completely fallen in. Inside had been 
^d«. repaired and made habitable. 

North entrance. ^ J?, * dilapidated state ; a few rooms made 

habitable in the upper floor. 

Front in fair order, but many panels are falling and others have fallen. 
East entrance. Rooms in the lower and upper floors have been 

repaired and used for offices. 

Tomb of Asaf Khan at Shahdara. 

The side buildings in this enclosure have been repaired and made habitable. 
The enclosure walls are in much the same state as those round the garden in 
Jahangir's Tomb. 

The tomb itself is in a very dilapidated state. The outer shell of slabs has 
been completely removed, as also the slabs from the flooring; only a few left in 
the plinth. The tombstone is in a ruined and n^lected condition. 

Some of the tilework still exists in the arched doorways. 

Chaubuiji, Lahore. 

Broken up and destroyed. The north-west minaret and corner fallen and 
p. destroyed. The plaster from inside has fallen 

away. The plaster in the side recesses of the east 
elevation (facing road) all gone, same for spandrels in the main archways. The 
portions marked with the letter A show where the tilework has fallen o£P. The 
north-east minaret is in fair order, but the brickwork is exposed where marked B. 

, . . The tilework on this side has been damaged by 

e eva ion. exposure to the weather, the colored surface of the 

tiles having scaled off. 

Outer surface in fair order, but the inside 
ci e ev xon. shows cracks and looks unsafe. 
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Tilework destroyed as marked in drawing. The wall on this side shows 
South elevation. ^ large cracky and the minaret at the soath-west 

comer seems to be sinking. There was a bush 
growing oat of the wall near the south-east minaret. 

Mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore. 

The flooring in the open courtyard is in tolerably good condition, except 
where marked A A in plan. The perforated brickwork round the cistern is worn. 
The flooring inside the mosque is in fair order. The plaster inside has fallen away 
to a height of about two feet, with poitions remaining in a few places. The 
cornice below the springing line is nearly all gone. The arches over tiie entranoes 
have all cracked at the crown. The domes seem to be sound, except at the south- 
east corner. At this point there is a large crack, evidently caused through the 
foundations sinking at the comer. The tilework on the walls outside is in fair 
order, except parts defaced as shown in drawings. That on the domes of the mina- 
rets is nearly all destroyed. The pinnacles which were on those domes ha?e 
fallen down or been removed. The railing of perforated brickwork on the mina- 
rets is in an unsafe condition. 

The small tomb in the open courtyard is in a neglected state. The tilework 
on the courtyard walls is in fair order, except about 20 feet of the work on the 
parapet waU on the north side, which has been defaced, also the tiles from an 
archway and spandrels on the south wall, removed bodily. The plaster with imita- 
tion painting is in disrepair. 

Entrance gateway on the east side. The plaster from the plinth has fallen 
ofi* to a height of about 3 feet. The portion above this in fair order, but dirty^ 
The corridors on either side are in a ruined condition. 

Gate of Golabi Bagh, — South face towards road ; plaster of plinth gone. 
The tilework in good order, except where shown as destroyed in the drawings. 
The plaster of the entrance archway has been recently renewed. The plaster of 
the centre room has fallen away. The fresco work in this gate has been destroyed 
in places by the plaster falling off, and has been blackened by smoke in others. The 
arches have all cracked at the crown. The back of the gateway has been blocked 
up with a brick wall. 

The fresco paintings have been destroyed to a height of about 4 feet; 
above this the work is in &.ir order, but dirty. The four pinnacles which stood 
at the comers over the parapet wall have fallen. 

West face. — Most of the plaster fallen awav, and nearly all the tilework, with 
the exception of two patches measuring 9' x I'^and^' x 1'. 

East face. — Same as west face. 

Back or inner face. — ^The plaster and tilework all gone. 

Mosque of Begampur. 

The front of this building is in fair condition, but damaged in parts as 
shown on the elevation. The interior is in a very neglected state. The flooring bo 
longer exists. 

The dado was originally of tilework; the walls above this were painted. 
Very little now remains of the tilework ; the walls have been whitewashed. All 
arches show cracks at the crown. The plaster of the ceiling has fallen off. 

Delhi Port. 

Flooring in good order. The original flooring stones seem to have heen 
Pewaa-i-KhM. replaced by inferior ones. 
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-- . , The following tabular statement shows the 

Monie work. ^^^^^ condition :— 

[Jf.f .— The letters and figures refer to oorrMponding marks in detail drawings Bhowing where the number of stones hsTe 
been reproduced, with a oomposition of cement.] 
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Of the narrow panels two are intact. The remainder have all the stones removed. 
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Gold leaf k ^^ tolerable preservation. 

Centre ball. The ceiling on the south side has sunk below the cornice to a 

depth of about 4 inches. The origrinal painted 
^^' work is covered. What now remaiis waTdone 

recently awd is incorrect. The ceiling of the outer colonnade is in better condition. 
The painted work in this is what was originally done. It has been damaged in 
several places through the leaking of the roof. The spandrel of the centre 
archway on the south side shows a number of cracks. 

Hammam. — Rooms lettered in plan. — All the stones from the flowers wanting^ 
, . ^ - as also from the buds ; the leaves and stalks intact. 

Mosaic work in daoo. -r^r « / t i t i x i .^. i^-^ 

Walls (above the dado) and ceilings white- 
washed in all the rooms. 

Flooring in pretty fair order, except where 
™ some of the flags have been removed. 

Same as above. Corridor between B and C 
" * in good condition. 

Flooring in good preservation. Inlaid work in floor ; a few flowers remain 
_ ^ intact, others all gone j but the stalks and leaves 

Boom C • J. _i. . 

mtact. 

^ Same remarks as C. The slabs round the 

fountain are loose in their beds. 

Corridor between D and G. Flooring in fair order; walls whitewashed. The 
red sandstone flags in the ceiling are scaling off. 

„ -, Flooring repaired: walls and ceilings white- 

washed. 

J. p Flooring in fair order, as also cistern. 

Same as F. The cistern in this room is in a ruined condition. All the stones 
J. n from inlaid work have been removed, only two 

or three remain. 

J. ^ „ Flooring in fair order. Cistern in much the 

same condition as the one in the room G. 

[N.B, — The three cisterns in the above rooms (F, G and H) are said to have 
been brought from the gardens of the Fort. These were in use as purely sitting 
rooms.] 

Moti Masjid. — ^The flooring in the open courtyard is in fair order; but the 
slabs from the fountain bed have been removed. 

Flooring inside the mosque in good order. Some stones from the inlaid work 
removed. A new panel (the top one) of the entrance door has been recently put in. 
The outer walls round this mosque are said to have been built after the mutiny. 

Samman JBuri. — Flooring. — ^North verandah. Portions on either side of the 
channel in a very bad condition. East comer room is sunk in several places. The 
flooring flags are all worn and scaling away. 

Walls and ceilings. — ^North verandah plaster in disrepair. One of the stone 
flags in the ceiling (the centre one) is cracked and unsafe. 

Room at north-east comer. Ceiling shows a crack along the middle. 
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Boom under dome. Mosaic work. The stones from all the flowers removed^ 
only leaves and stalks remain intact. Small bay-window on east side. Fainting 
in the ceiling obliterated. The railing between the columns gone. 

The other rooms in this building in fidr order^ except the mosaic work of 
which the flowers have been removed ; the stalks^ buds^ and leaves are nearly^ all 
intact. 

Dewan-i-am. — Flooring flagfs worn and scaling away. There are marks of a 
stone railing which existed between the outer columns. The steps on the west 
side are worn and chipped. The flags on the face of the east wall are scaling oS, 
as also the stone pilasters along this wall. A portion of the coving has been broken. 

The detailed drawing of the Peacock Throne mosaic work shows where stones 
are missing. 

Nakkar Kiana. — This building is in good condition^ as it is constantly repaired, 
except the two recesses on the east face^ which are both in a dangerous condition. 
The joints between the slabs lining the arched roof have opened and the whole 
threatens to fall in. The elevation shows where slabs are split and broken. 

" Sawan*^ and " Biadon.^' — Flooring in fair order. The wall and ceiling 
whitewashed. All the stones in the mosaic work on this wall have been taken out. 
A store had been formed on the south side as shown in plan by building 
up mud walls between the columns. This room was in use as a g^own for the 
Commissariat contractor. A portion of the cornice has been damaged on the 
east side ; also one of the columns (marked on elevation) shows where a round 
shot struck it. 

The pavilion on the opposite side similar to the above, called " Bhadon/^ is 
in use as a gymnasium. The flagged flooring has been taken upr and plaster 
flooring substituted. The wall at the back has been whitewashed, as also the 
ceiling. The stones from the mosaic work have all been removed. 

Zinat-ul-Maqid, Delhi. 

The flooring of the open courtyard is all worn and overgrown with grass and 
jungle. The flooring inside the mosque is in good order. The plaster has fallenin 
places. The recesses in the west wall have been opened out, and open brickworks 
put in for ventilation. A lean-to has been put up on the outside to protect this 
wall. The domes are overgrown with nim and pipal trees. 

The buildings adjoining the mosque and intended for travellers are in a 
ruined state. 

Elalan Maqid^ Delhi. 

Flooring broken up and worn, except in centre court. The plaster has fallen 
from the waJls and ceiling. A portion of walling has fallen on the north-east side 
measuring 10' x 10^ x 2'. All the roofs are in a very unsafe condition, and leak 
very much during the rains, through the outside plaster having been destroyed. 
The dome and vaulted roofs show large cracks. The whole roof is overgrown with 
vegetation. 

Fatehpuri Maegid, Delhi. 

Flooring is all worn and broken up, but undergoing repairs. Intermediate 
supports have been put up (as shown in plan) to support the roof which threatened 
to come down. The chujja work has been shortened and only a coving remains. 
The present kiosks over the minarets were put up recently in place of the original 
ones. There are a number of pipal trees over the dome, which is now plastered 
and whitewashed. It is said to have been originally covered with blue tilework. 
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Purana Eila (Old Fort), near Delhi. 

Outer courtyard overgrown with grass and jungle. Floors all broken up. 
West wall. — Niches lettered on plan. 

A. — In fair order, but very dirty. The ceiling shows a crack in the north- 
west corner. 

B. — Damaged in places ; otherwise in fair order^ but requires cleaning up. 

C. — Centre. The fringe of carved flowers along the arch broken away in 
parts as shown in drawing ; otherwise in fair order. 

D. — ^A good deal of the inl^d work damaged, particularly two patches mea- 
suring 1' X 6' X 3' and 1' x 5' x 8'. 

E. — In good order, and seems to be in use for worship. There is a crack 
here similar to the one in A. 

End walls, north and south. — ^The middle arch in these walls show cracks ; 
otherwise they are all right. 

The cross arch between C and D shows a gaping crack as marked in cross- 
section. 

Pront wall.— Archways on the south of the centre opening cracked at crown ; 
the others seem to be sound. The parapet wall over this wall repaired about 9 
years ago. The bases of the pillars at the south end seem to be crushing. The 
inlaid work in front is a good deal damaged. All the ceilings show large cracks 
and look unsafe. 

Roof. — ^The gallery along the back portion shows a crack in the vaulted 
roof from end to end. The roof is all overgrown with- grass and jimgle. 

Humayun's Tomb (near Delhi). 

Fair order, but the recesses very dirty. The minarets which existed on the 

east side have fallen. A portion of the wall 
*^*^ adjoining (on the north side) has fallen down, 

as marked {a) in plan. Remainder of the wall up to the north-west corner in toler- 
able preservation inside, but the back of the wall crumbling away. The bastion 
at this corner in ruins. 



In pretty fair order. The building A in the centre of this wall is dirty 

and in disrepair. The building B at the north-east 
corner is in ruins. 



North waU. 



The whole of this wall as well as the building C 
^^ '^' is in a ruined state. 

Fallen, as shown in plan, to within 160 feet of 
South walL ^Yie south gateway ; remainder in tolerable order. 

A portion was removed, as shown dotted in plan. The south gateway has been 
repaired and converted into a rest-house for the police officers. 

There are the remains of a small mosque as shown at (rf). The bastion at the 
south-west comer is in a ruined state. The wall between this comer and the gate- 
way has fallen as shown at {b) and {e). 



Of tlie orififinal walls and cisterns veiy little now remains. The garden, too, 
is overji^rown with vegetation. Only the portion between the west gateway 
and the tomb is kept up ; the other portion is all farmed out for cultiva- 
tion. There is an old tomb in the south-east corner as shown in the i)lan. This 
tomb as well as the one outside the enclosure liave some fine specimens of incised 
work in the ceiling, but both are in a very neglected state and falling to ruins. 
The tomb of Humayun itself is in fair preservation^ but a number of small pijjut 
trees have taken root on the top terrace and dome. The minarets from most of the 
corner pavilions have fallen. A portion of the chujja work, about 6 feet, has fallen 
from one of these pavilions (north side)« The perforated screen work in the 
windows is damaged in a few places. 

The railing on the terrace has fallen or been removed in several places, 
measurii^-^ 

South side 1 k 30 feet^ 

East side 1x350 ,» 

North side 1 x 40 „ 

The walls in the basement show extensive cracks from end to end on all four 
sides, evidently caused by the outer walls sinking. 

Eutob (Hdar Delhi). 

Tie J^mali K^mali Tomh. — ^The paving outside is worn and broken up in parts. 
Oatside. '^^^ whole of the enclosure is overgrown with 

jungle. The plaster from the outside walls has 
¥if»arly all fallen, and very little of the tilework remains; portion of tile work 
exists over the south entrance, but is covered with mud. The chujja work looks 
unsafe and liable to come down ; a length of IS*" of it has fallen. A small nim 
tree has takeo root over the north parapet wall. 

The tilework in the dado is destroyed in parts, measuring about 52' x 3\ 
Inside. The plaster above the dado nearly all gone. 

Border round recesses 37* destroyed; that along the top of wall 18' destroyed. 
The incised work in the ceiling is in good preservation, but dirty. The patterns 
have been covered by visitors with red ochre for the purpose of obtaining im- 
pressions on paper. 

Tomb of Faz^lUlLi Khmn. Floariny all broken up and destroyed. — A in fair 
j^^^j^g^^ order, but dirty; a good portion of the border 

stone along the archway is missing, 

B. — Same remarks as above. Centre recess damaged considerably by boys, 
who are in the habit, of throwing stones at the carved pendants and fiowers. 

The two recesses (C and D) corresponding to A and B have been removed 
bodily. The inner shell of stone forming the ceiling to the four side domes has 
all fallen in. The ceiling of the centre dome remains, but there is a gaping crack 
in the dome itself. The fringe of carved work on the large entrance archway is 
considerably damaged. The minarets on either side of the main entrance as well as 
those that existed on the corners have fallen down ; also the parapet wall along 
the front, and the whole Is now overgrown with grass and jungle. The 
staircases are in a ruined condition ; most of the steps arc either loose or broken. 

The whole enclosure is in a neglected state, and overgrown with jungle. The 
walls round the compound are crumbling away. 

S6 
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Kot? (n ^orka in prosress ta th3 Panjab, dated 19tli September 

1862. 



1. Ti^ E^r-rt :f t2i^ 1 -Ji >Llv !--.• '^ ^-lz? ifzt' ?cei£r^ wLit are the 
err.r:>-'^.t an^i Ir-aT*- Vr-G^->^raI f M.'.t-krj W.^rk^, ^^j^tai i=. thi:^ A-rvrJxj shew^s 



♦ f 



i. 5;r:-A^ tr^rii r*rpfiir5 Lkve ''•rHTi«v.-Tr::ie^^^i to Jji:^ zt SiLih-lara, 

, . J • n w_ i i <• lit LU- -"»,' » .• w-re e^rrec-d^ last v^^r. 

evsk^^l fr -m *rj> f-Tisr^a.^'rij^ a-.-; ',-^rci.-l:*.i t^rariis Tinru'^t^-d with this Vv lunie. 
W^'V nik»e r>^Ta r»5 r**: - ^I fr ^i. J-^-srir^r- si-i :•.- :i n*T U±ce. and arv' jart of the 
«ra:.*f '!rri«^r.* U pi' 1.^5«ti ;..• ?;*:i' t; »Lic\i • j li .vtrr:*ii:»rQ:. and r^femed to in pmi^raph 

7., p^.^ ii. 

3. In Jalv I'^^l, Sir K :>rt E.,:vrt.n a;ia»:-ti oel repairs to the pnncij^l 

^ -^ ?'***^^'*7 ' '^ -^ Sarji at Nor Mahal. 1 inspected 

t^ifci in Fc'-rriirv tast, ac*! had the rlact? sonreved 

m ft. ^ 

and ph •t^'ijTaphed. HeI;"$rTaTn!vs --f the 2:1 ttr war are submitted with this. The 
rt-pairs are n^w in pp''gre«?, Lat I h^ve not >t:t iiisi^evted them. 

4. A reference wag made to me by Gx-Temment conv^mins' a propria! to 

alter and rem«:»ve s-.-me of the ».«!d gateways of 
Delitt gat*.. ^^nii^ ^^j J inspected them in Ju!r l-Sl,' and 

mihrnitted a rep^^rt ailvccatinsr their bein:? left intaet. A snbse^^uent decision of 
(/ >vernment c»infirmed thL* view, and orders wer? passed acevrdingly. 

5. The rec^^mmendati«.»ns o5ered by me in AugiLst IS^^l, in reference to monu- 

ments in the P»^-liawar district ,see pajje clxjtxv), 

PeshAwar. resulted in s*jai« exea\-ations. General Cunninjr- 

ham had 9<>\e din^i ^n of the oj-erations- I visited the locaHties as w^ll as 

n-)fne others in Eusofzai, and addressed the following memorandum to the Punjab 

f/ovf.*mment : — 

^hmf/randum <m Antirmi Jfanmmfnis •■ the Teskatcar Di^trifi, dai^d 19tl Jmme 1SS2, 
Dunne mT rwit to Peshawar and the Eosofzai distn\'t in Fcbraary Ust, I had an opp.Tt- 
onitT (ft inspecting the very interesting ruins which General Cunningham had selected i<x 

rxi/!oratiotu ,--,, -r»»T 1 m ^ - - t 

2. K**a^;hin(^ Pe«»hawar on the 6th FeDTuarr, I had the tdrantage of conferring with 

Mr. (^fvifTrf the O/mmiiwioner. and learnt from him that Lieutenant Martin, B.B.. had juat Lft 
f^A^aniTuMah with a cr/mpany of sappers. ^, ^,^,, ^.^ .. ,,. 

3. (>n the iHh Fehruary I accompanied 3ir. Beckett, the Deputr Lommijssioner (who is 
intirnat^lj s/'jnaint^d with the Eiw^^fzai district), to Hai Mardan ; and meeting Mr. Ii«.binM^»n, the 
A*Wi^tuti Comm\*i*\onffT, rweived the greatest assistance daring mv stay in Eosofzai. On the 
] Ith K^limarv Mr. K/>binv>n and I rode out through Shahboz^arhi to Shewa, the following day 
Yi.«jtinif Uani^at and riding round the north side of the Karamar hill to Bak*hali. At Shcwa we 
wtTf h'»»pitalMy ent^-rtaiTWHl by Mnhammed Umr Khan, and occupied the principal nK>m in hi* 
hoii-««, onr- fvA U'injr i»li;jhtly rai.s*^l and railed off with a quaint wooden railinj? of gponietrie 
trji/^TV. At fV^k-bali w#' put up in the villaj:*- ffuej«t-house, a shed of mud and thatch, but prefer- 
n\,\f' to t/iits in tb*- k*-'n diiriat** wbirh prevails at the time of year. 

()n tb<? 1 itb February I vwited the Takht-i-Bahi, and on the loth rode to Lieutenant Martin's 
tAmu At (•Ur-M/M'^b. wKere I Ktayed a ni^ht. ^ . v • u r 

4. Til*' follr/wirig art' the \Hn nU which occurred to mc at the various places, and which i 
c^nnni^-nd U; the notir>' ot the Punjab Government: — 

JjtMrription at Shah/mzmtrhi.— Thin iniicription has been fully described by Major-Generu? 
Cufinirij<bajii in Volume V, p^age 19, Archaeological Survey of India. He thus mentions it ^— 

**TUf' gnat inncripti^m of Aii^»ka is enjrraved on a large shapeless mass of trap n^ck lying abi>at 
W» r#d fitJ th#' •lojK' ot t\w hill, with itn w^-Mt^-m face looking downwards the village of Shahbaz- 
k:;irhi. Thi« gr»;at«'r |Kjrtion (jf the inscription is on the eastern face of the rock hx)king up the 
bill but all the latt«?r part which contains the names of the Greek kings is on the western 
liv'o, T)m5 ffiaim of rock is 24 feet long and about 10 feet in height, with a genepal thicknesa 
i^mt 10 fwt." 
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The inscription is not in a good state of preservation, as the surface of the rock is rongh and 
expos(>d to weather. The only way, in my opinion, of preserving the record is by an impression 
of the whole inscribed surface. 

The vilh&ge headmen should be made responsible that no wilful damage is done to the 
inscription. 

Ranigat near Nograim. — The ruined fortress on the hill of Ranigat is beyond the British 
frontier in the Khudo Kheyl country. Uoth Lowenthal, General Cunningham and Dr. Bellew 
have described it ; but no systematic survey or examination has b«^n made to reveal the condition 
of the varioiu buildings, Iveneral Cunningham tfives a rough plan at page 103, and a sketch 
of the fort at page 107 of Volume II, Archaeological Surv»»y. 

The patches of shrubs and trees inhich conceal the walls should be removed, and the outline 
of the bmldings carefully laid bare, so as to permit of an accuratv plan being made before any 
extensive removal of earth. 

A few surface excavations have been made, and small fragments of broken statues, &o., cover 
the surface of the ground. Some of these are represented in the accompanying illustration, and 
give an idea of the general character of the carvings, and their resemblance to Greek sculptui^. 

The village of Nogram was deserted at the time of my visit, on account of fights between the 
st'ctions of the Khudo Khey Is ; but I understand that the civil authorities could make arrange- 
ments with the tribe for the supply of laltour for excavations. It would, I think, be necessary to 
pay the men a small daily wage, and also to give lewai^s for remains excavated and delivered 
pprfect and unmutilated. Care would bo n^essary to prevent damage in laying bare the walls of 
the buildings. On completion of the work and removal of the valuable stones, an agi^eement 
should be made with the tribe to prevent wilful damage to the fortress ruins. 

Karamar HilL — ^The ruined monasteries, which seem very numerous along this mountain 
range, are so inaccessible on the steep scarps of the hill that there seems little danger of damage 
being done wilfully by the natives. 

I saw the buildings and topes at a distance only, during the ride from Shewa to Bakshali. 

Bakshalu — ^This village is built on niins, and some interesting discoveries were made lately. 
An old Sanscrit papyrus book being unearthed in a field was sent to General Cunnin>:ham for 
examination. Mr. Robinson also obtained an ancient pencil and stone lamp. This site would prob- 
ably yield a good deal of interesting matter; but search can only be made voluntarily by the natives 
for rewards, as the greater paft of the ruins are under the village houses. 

Takkt'i-Bahi, — This prominent hill, which rises some 500 feet above the Eusofzai plain, is 
about eight miles from Mardan, and its ruins have been dei^ribed by General Cunningham in 
Yolnme V of the Archaeological Survey, and by Dr. Bellew in his Report on Eusofzai. 

The ruins are verv extensive and most interesting ; the disposition of the monasteries and 
dwellings can be clearly traced from the upper points of the Takht-i-Bahi range ; but on near 
fipproacn it becomes evident that great damage has been done by excavators aud earthquakes. The 
digging has had but one object, namely, the ready removal of sculptures and statues, which adorned 
the cloisters and topes ; added to this, earthquakes have overturned and rent the massive and lofty 
walls. 

The only thing to be done at present is, in my opinion, to prohibit irregular and unauthorised 
excavations, and to have the place watched by the headmen of the neighbouring village. 

Charsuddah, — Close to the junction of the Swat with the Kabul river, and between the 
branches of the former stream, is a large fort called locally the Bala Hissar. General Cunningham 
ilentifies the locality as the position of Fuskalavati mentioned in the 7th century A. I), by Uwen 
Thsang, and directed excavations in the fort and in mounds around the town of Charsuddah. The 
Jort, which was evidently adapted by the Palthans, is too much ruined to be of any value for 
purposes of conservation. Lieutenant Martin, who was here at work with a field company of 
sappers, revealed the principal entrances into the stronghold and some curious irrigation channels 
of excellent pottery leading from an ancient well. lie also found in neighbouring mounds some 
fragments of Groeoo-Buddhist sculptures similar to those already transported from the Peshawar 
district to the Lahore Museum — only smaller and more imperfect. They appeared to me valuable 
only from an archseological point of view. The most remarkable sculpture shown to me by Lieu- 
tenant Martin was a small stone centaur or human-headed horse. 

5. The conclnsions I arrived at during this visit are as follows : — 

There are objections to the employment of Pathan sappers in making excavations :^- 

(a) Their religion encourages them to deface figure carvings. 

(b) Their work depends on the interest which the officer commanding takes in archuHilugy. 

(c) The presence of small bodies of soldiers at remote parts of the frontier is apt to tempt 

tne tribes (who are generally at feud with each other) to embroil their enemies m 
difficulties with the British, easily brought about by a single shot 
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6* I am therefore of the opixnon iliat the more efficient manner of seenring the piww r m tioil 
of the interesting remains which ahoand in the Xabul valley is to enlist the people themselves is the 
irork, making it their interest to produce perfect and tinmatilated Bcnlptores or other antiquities. 

There are, I suhmit, two ways of doing this — 

Ut, by placing a snm of money at the di^osal of the civil atithorities, to he applied m 
small rewards for perfect specimens of inscriptions, carvings, statuary, coins, or rel'ca 
of any kind. An annujt grant of about Bs. 1|000 would, I think, produce c<«sider* 
able results. 

2nd, by systematically removing sculptures, &c», from particular loealities, rich in remains, 
by means of an organised gang of the tribes people. * 

It would be necessary to provide for superintendence, and to send a responmble person to sur- 
vey, lay out the tasks, and pay for labour. 

7. It is generally agreed that Ranigat would be likely to yield valuaUe discoveries, and a 
native with local knowledge would probably be the best su^rvisor. He should know bow to 
measure and make plans oi building)), and learn how to take impressions of inscriptions in gntia- 
percha paper, &&, it would be best fur him to be directlv under the civil authorities in the district, 
out I would direct the technicalities of his operations, and inspect his work as occasion required. 

A small grant of Rs. 2|000 would probably cover such expenses. 

8. As regards the interesting localities in the district, I recommend that the headmen of 
villages, or influential natives, be made responsible for pi-eventing damage ; and the ruins at Jamal 
(}arhi, Takht-i-Bahi, Sahri Bahlol, Sawaldher, and Kharkai are particularly worthy of custody. 

6. Some repairs and improvements have recently been carried out in the 
Delhi Port Delhi Fort under the Military Works Branch. 

Captain Turner, R.E., the Executive Engineer, 
has cleared and renovated the two pavilions referred to at page xxv (Haiyat 
Baksh) and at pagecxcix (Sawanand Bbadon). At the request of Colonel Holmes, 
R.B., the Superintending Engineer, I have prepared a design for a balcony to 
some quartei-s over the Delhi Gate of the Fort. At present the balcony is of wood 
and corrugated iron, and harmonises ill with the surroundings. 

7. Humayun's Tomb near Delhi, and the tomb and mosque near the Kutnb 
^ , m V T V Tr„«,-i; known as Jamali Kamali, are in course of being 

Humayun's Tomb, Jamnli Kamali. ji? i^jai. j j 

' rescued from neglect, and the grounds and 

structures put in order ; but the work is at a standstill for want of allotment of funds. 

8. The Fatehpuri Masjid in Delhi was purchased by Government at the 

time of the Delhi Assemblage, and given 
Fatehpuri Maidid. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Muhammadans. The buildings and 

enclosure were in a neglected condition when I made my report in 1880 (see 
page xxviii) but I am glad to say that this has been to a certain extent 
remedied, the enclosure having been cleaned up and planted, and some of the needful 
repairs executed in the mosque. More, however, remains to be done. At the request 
of the Commissioner of Delhi, Colonel Gordon Young, I have prepared a plan for 
building some additional houses round the enclosure of the mosque, and by the 
lettino" of these the mosque trustees will increase their income. 

9. Wazir Khan's Mosque at Lahore has been surveyed, and the drawings will 

show how artistically valuable this building is, 

Waar Khan's Moeque. ^^^ ^^^^ j ^^^^ ^ y^^^^ ^^^^^ y^^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^ 

building on the part of its owners. 

10. The whole of the Punjab work has progressed slowly during 1881-82. 
The funds granted last year have now been withdrawn, and the employment of 
Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, North -Western Provinces 
and Oudh, has not been found practicable. The work has consequently been delayed, 
pending the settlement of who should do it. A special officer, Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., 
has now been appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir C. Aitchison, and a contribu- 
tion of Rs. 38,000 out of this year's grant has been made by the Supreme Govern- 
ment» 
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Report on Monuments in the North-Westem Provinces and Oudli 
together with a Note on works undertaken^ 



Note on Allahabad, Benares, and Jaonpor, dated 11th January 1881. 

1. Buddhist Ldt in ike Allahabad Fori.— The Asoka LAt in the Allahabad Fort 
in front of the Arsenal is one of the most interesting of its kind. It was re-erected 
in 1837, having been found Ipng on the ground. The Asoka inscriptions on it 
date 240 B.C. Those of Samuda Gupta date A.D. 380-400, and there is a Persian 
inscription of Jehangir's (A.D. 1605) from which it appears to liave been re-erected 
to commemorate the accession of that Emperor. The base is 7 feet 7 inches, the 
shaft 35 feet, and the diameter at the top 2 feet 2 inches ; at the base about 3 
feet. Captain Smith, who re-erected the pillar in 1837, built up a pedestal, and 
translations of the inscription have been printed on paper glazed and fitted into the 
base. The writing is, however, almost illegible from damp and vegetation which 
has got behind the sheets of grass, and these notices might be replaced with 
advantage by some notices printed in enamel on metal. 

2. Akhar^a Palace, Allahabad. — Akbar's palace buildings in the Fort have 
been almost entirely obliterated. Those that remain have been adapted to the 
purposes of the arsenal ; and the beautiful hall ^awn by Daniell and represented 
in Fergusson's volume on Indian Architecture, page 583, has been so built up, 
enclosed and furnished with English doors and windows as to appear to be a build* 
ing contemporaneous with the EUenborough barracks outside the arsenal enclosure. 
The interior columns of the hall are whitewashed and enclosed by partitions in 
order to accommodate arsenal stores, and the building is past any redemption that 
would have any chance of being entertained. 

3. Aksha^'Bai in the Allahabad Fort, — The so-called underground temple near 
the arsenal (which is in reality only a building earthed up by accumulated debris) is 
the temple described by the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang (A.D. 637). Originally, 
says General Cunningham, both tree and temple must have been on the natural 
ground level. The upper portion has long ago been removed, and the only access 
to the " Akshatf'Baty' or " undecaying Banian Tree,'' now available is by a 
flight of steps which leads down to a square pillared courtyard. This was • once 
open to the sky, but is now closed to secure mystery and darkness. Hwen Thsang 
describes the temple as being in the midst of the city of Prayaga (Allahabad), 
which was situated at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, so that the Fort of 
Ilahabas erected by Akbar (A.D. 1572) surrounded this ancient building, and 
probably was the means of preserving it from being swept away like all other 
evidences of the old city. 

4. KhuaruBaghy Allahabad. — ^These gardens are near the railway station. The 
tombs of Sultan Khusru, the ill-fated son of Jahangir, of Khusru's mother and of 
his sister, are in fair preservation, but require (when it can be aflEorded) more thorough 
repair. Tlie gardens are well kept up ; they were laid out by Jahangir, and are 
surrounded by a masonry wall. 

5. Buddhist Tope at Sarnath, Benares. — (Date about 6th Century A.D.) — This 
monument has been described by numerous people and is well known. General 
Cunningham writes about it at length in his Vol. 1, Archaeological Report, pages 
X03 — 130. Mr. J ames Fergusson describes and illustrates it in his History of Indian 
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Architecture, pages fi5 — 68. Illiis interesting Tower, or '' Dhamek Stupa'' as it 
is called, is in a very ruinous condition. One side of the sculptured frieze is 
falling, and has been recently banked up with earth. Nothing, however, can b^ 
done satisfactorily until the unsafe masonry is entirely rebuilt ; and this should he 
done at once to prevent further damage* 

6. Benares Ctty.—^My visit was too short to permit of any careful 
examination of the buildings in the city, but a large number of ghftts and buildings 
have been built on the river bank, and I propose to make a detailed report, as a great 
deal may be done in the way of improvement. For instance, one large ghftt was 
commenced by the Maharaja Scindia, but it has sunk and become utterly unsightly, 
as if disturbed by an earthquake. This subsidence is no doubt due to bad founda- 
tions. 

7. Jaunpur.'-'The country around Jaunpur I)ecame an independent Moslem 
province in IS97 A.D., and so remained until incorporated by Akbar in the Mogul 
Empire. The Jaunpur Rulers adorned their capital with a series of buildings 
of a distinct Pathan chamcter unsurpsussed in India for magnificence and for 
individuality of treatment (see Fergusson's History of Indian Architecture, chapter 
IV). 

8. Jaunpur Fort Mosaue. — ^The mosque in the Fort was erected in A.D. 1398 
out of the materials of a Hindu building. In front of the mosque not mentioned by 
Fergusson is a stone l&t or column about 40 feet hi^h, with 8 bauds of Arabic 
inscription half way up. The date of the inscription is A.H. 801, The front row 
of pillars in the mosques are sculptured, but those in rear are quite plain. 

The central archway has an inscription over it, and so has the interior '' meh- 
rab ** or niche. The mosque is neglected and in disrepair. 

9. Jaunpur Fort, — The Fort itself is said to have been built by Firoz Shah. 
It is now in ruins. The two entrance gates are massive and ornate, and are occupied 
by police. . The first gate has carved spandrels and niches inlaid with colored tiles in 
yellows and blues. The second gate has some delicate bands of sculpture. Both 
are-in the Jaunpur Pathan style, and worthy of preservation and illustration. 

10. Janiti Masjid, Jaunpur — ^The Jama Masjid in the city was commenced in 
A.D. 1419 out of the columns and materials of a Hindu temple, and is a grand 
building consisting of a pillared courtyard 220 feet by 214 feet. The east end is 
ruined; repairs are in progress to the north and south gateways. The north gate 
has been almost entirely renewed, but not well. In front of the mosque itself is a 
sort of gate pyramid, which appears to have supplied the place of a minaret. The 
interior of the mosque is whitewashed, but its proportions and enrichments in stone 
and marble are very remarkable. Flanking the sanctuavy of the mosque on each 
side are two vaulted halls 40 x 50 feet. The building is being repaired by Maulvi 
Abdul Majid, but the old lines are not followed sufficiently carefully. 

11 . Atala Masjid, Jaunpur, — The Afala Masjid is a most beautiful mosque 
situated in the city. The colonnade of the quadrangle is built up of Hindu 
columns, whilst the gateways and the fagade of tiie sanctuary to the west, with its 
three '^propylonsV or pyramid gates, are all of very handsome and ornate 
Saracenic architecture. The interior of the sanctuary has a very richly carved 
dome, but it is whitewashed and exceedingly dirty. The colonnades are used for 
all purposes by the natives of the city, and are also veir dirty ; vegetation re- 
quires removing from the roofs. Repairs are executed by the Muhammadans, 
and are in the charge of Maulvi Abdul Majid ; but the work requires to be 
undertaken with more attention to correctness of detail and with greater vigour. 
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12. Lall Darwaza Masjid^ Jaunpur. — The Lall Darwaza mosqae is two miles 
outfiide the city of Jaunpore. It is similar in style to the two mosques above de- 
scribed, but smaller. It is in considerable disrepair, and the quadrangle overgrown 
with grass. Flanking the central sanctuary on each side are raised galleries enclosed 
by screen work. These were no doubt constructed for purdah women^ but now are 
used as common habitations. The place should at all events be preserved from dirt 
and vegetation. 

The Jaunpur architecture has been illustrated to a considerable extent by 
Mr. Heathy Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division of the North-West- 
ern Provinces, and his drawings should be published for the benefit of museums and 
schools of art throughout India. 



Letter from Captaik H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monnments in India, to the Secretary to 
tbe Government, North- Western Provinces and Oodh, Public Works Depajlment, dated 8imUi, 
8rd August 1881. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. C.-848B.-R. 
of 18S1, concerning the Sarnath Tope at Benares, and in reply to forward a copy 
of a Report on Allahabad^ Benares and Jaunpur, in which I have expressed the 
opinion that the loose masonry in the Sarnath Tope should be rebuilt. By this 
I mean that, where the stonework has been displaced or has bulged, it should be 
taken down and securely replaced, and that where necessary for security plain 
masonry blocks be inserted to replace what has fallen out and been lost. No new 
carved work should be done. The upper part of the stone masonry plinth should 
be laid in cement and secured, as far as possible, against the action of rain ; but 
the mound of brick masonry which surmounts the tope should be simply cleared 
of creepers and vegetation. 

2. I do not think that these measures should cost anything like Rs. 11,000'; 
and if done by daily labour under careful supervision, I am of opinion that a sum 
of about Rs 2,000 would go far to rescue the tope in the manner I have suggested. 
I understand that Mr. Heath has been lately to Sarnath, and I recommend that he 
be asked to furnish an estimate for the work. 



Letter from Captaiv H. H. Cole, B.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in Irdia, to the Secretary to 
the Government, Nortlk- Western Provinces and Oudh, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 
the 4th August 1881. 

I have the honour to report that I visited the Agra Monuments on the 14th 
April last, in company with Mr. Lawrence, the Collector of Agra, and Mr. Heath, 
Executive Engineer of the Archaeological Division. I again visited Agra on the 
17th and 21st July last, and beg to offer the following suggestions regarding the 
buildings in Mr. Heath's charge. The repairs and restoration of those in the 
fort are nearly complete, and I strongly recommend that, when complete, they be 
handed over to the Collector for custody and keeping in good order. The district 
officers are, as a rule^ more permanently located than military authorities, and 
are much more likely on that account to take an interest in historical and artistic 
monuments. As I have ah*eady pointed out in Appendix II, paragraph 13, of my 
report dated 10th May, copy enclosed, there should be no difficulty about this^ 
and I consider the matter of very great importance. 
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2. In Appendix T of the report, page 3, I have recommended that the Some- 
nath Gates be set up in the Diwan-i-am^ where they were formerly when the 
building was used as an armoury. 

The g^tes should be rendered as secure as possible, cleaned, and enclosed 
in a glazed case, so as to be preserved from dirt and dust. I would suggest that 
Mr. Heath be asked to furnish an estimate for this. 

3. Iron girders are still visible in the roofs of both the Diwan-i-khacr and 
the Khas Mahal, and are very unsightly objects, clashing with the beautiful marble 
work and mosaics of the buildings. I recommend that an estimate for restoring 
the ceilings be prepared. 

4. The Jahangiri Mahal, which has been so successfully renovated, is flanked 
by two pavilions which rise above the roof. One of these has been repaired. 
The second one is enclosed, and is used as a dwelling by the Provost Sergeant, 
and it should be cleared and put in repair. 

5. The rooms between the Angori Bagh and the Jahangiri Mahal, formerly 
used as the museum, in the fort, require opening out and leaving as they were 
originally. 

6. I venture to suggest that Mr. Heath may be authorised to photograph 
all buildings before and after they are repaired, so that there may be a record 
of the good that is done in each case. 

7. As regards Fatehpur-Sikri, I would recommend that the Birbal house, 
Akbar's office, and Miriam^s house be cleared, and that a suitable d&k bungalow 
be built. "When at Fatehpur-Sikri with Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Heath, the site 
between the old mint and the Diwan-i-am seemed to us in every way suitable for 
the purpose, and I suggest that an estimate be framed. At present the use of 
the three buildings prevents their being seen and the appurtenances inseparable 
from a dftk bungalow, — cookhouse, chicks, doors, and windows, &c., do not by any 
means improve the appearance of the buildings. A really comfortable and com- 
modious dkk bungalow would probably pay at Fatehpur-Sikri. At present visitors, 
unless they have an order to occupy the Birbal house, have very limited accommod- 
ation in Akbar's office, and many people who would like to stay a few days, 
drive out from Agra and back the same day. 

8. The central archway of the great mosque at Fatehpur-Sikri is most 
unsightly with whitewash, and I recommend its removal, and that the paintings 
on the walls be as far as possible restored. 

Q. Some of the columns and colonnades of the less important buildings at 
Fatehpur-Sikri have been propped up with masonry buttresses, &c., and when 
such work has to be done at oth^ places, I suggest that the masonry work be 
made as little noticeable as possible, and roughly picturesque, rather than *' spick 
and span '^ with neat dressing and pointing. 

10. The grounds round the great mosque have been greatly improved by 
Mr. Lawrence, who has cleared debris away, planted a number of trees, and made 
a new approach road, which lands the visitor under the Grand Buland Durwaza, 
the exterior of which many visitors in former days omitted to see. Connected 
ivith the keeping of the grounds, the question of systematically keeping down 
weeds, creepers, and vegetation from the masonry courtyard and buildings was 
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discussed by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Heath and myself. We agreed tliat tie best 
way would be to make a complete clearance after every rains. A nuison and mali 
could do the work in a few days. 

11. The buildings at Sikandra are vastly improved by the laying out of the 
grounds and their conversion by Mr. Lawrence from a wilderness of jungle into a 
stately park. It would be advisable if something could be done by varnishing to 
preserve the painted work inside Akbar's Tomb, and details of the varieties of 
ornament should be drawn and colored. 

I also recommend that the finiaJs which originally crowned the kiosques on 
the entrance gate be renewed. 

1^. The Taj Gardens are in splendid condition, and show ofF the marble tomb 
to full advantage. Mr. Lawrence has removed the museum from the fort to the 
Taj gateway^ and the architectural and historic specimens are better and more 
often seen. He has also taken over charge of the building from Mr. Heath, and 
has put on several finishing touches by renovating the marquetry door opening into 
the tomb, and by removing unsightly doors from various parts of the buildings, 

13. The Fatehpur-ki-Masjid near the Taj is in need of repair, and is so 
much a part of the whole group of buildings, that to withhold the necessary mea- 
sures would be a mistake, and I therefore suggest that the necessary estimates be 
called for. 



Annual Report by Mr. W. F. Hbath, Executive Enpnccr, of work done during 1881-82 in the Archeo- 

logical Division, North- Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Taj, Agra. 

!• Repairing east and west walls with Boorjs. — Expenditure Rs. 16,832 during 
year, total to end of year Rs. 28,603. The work done during the year comprises 
the partial dismantling of the kiosques at the south-cast and south-west corners of 
the enclosure and rebuilding the same. The south-west kiosque has been completed^ 
the upper story and dome being new work. 

2. Tombs Nos, 2 and 3, Taj Serai. — Tomb No. 3. — Expenditure for year Rs. 
6,398. The fallen verandah (about § of whole) has been restored, dome repaired, and 
all work necessary for the preservation of the tomb has been done. Inlaying and 
missing marble inside building has not been done. 

3. Tomb No. 2. — ^Expenditure Rs. 2,877. Work done same as in No. 8. 

Cleaning and repairing interior of Taj ffa^^«?fly.— Expenditure for year Rs. 1,970. 
Work done comprised the cleaning and recoloring of the whole of the interior, 
putting in a new plinth, and general repairs to stone and plaster work and renewing 
inlaying. 

Port, Agra. 

4. Repairs to Machi Bhawan. — ^Total expenditure Rs. 16,020. Expenditure 
for year Rs. 1,916. The work done was the restoration of the lower story of the 
Arcade. All the pillars in this were broken, and the building was sup])Orted b}' 
bricking up the opens between. The brick work has been removed, and all the 
damaged pillars cut out and replaced with new ones. 

2^7 
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Etmadudowlah's Tomb, Agra. 

5. Repairs to river face wall and huildingg, — Total expenditure Rs. 3,847. 
Expenditure during year Rs. 1,8()1. The river wall was completed. ITie pavilion 
over river, which was used as a visitors' bungalow, was with the consent of the 
Magistrate opened out, doors and partition walls removed, and the whitewash on 
the interior removed, so as to expose the fine painted ceiling. The inlaying on 
front of building completed, that on the ends not being done, as it was not provid- 
ed for in the estimate. 

6. Repairs to ead and wed walls and Mock Gate. — Expenditure Rs. 4,78f). 
Work was only commenced in February, and the larger portion of the expenditure 
was on the collection of materials. 

SiKANDRA. 

7. Repairs to West Mock Gateway, Akhar^s Tomb, Sikand/ra, — ^Total expenditure 
Rs. 9,950. The south-west and north fcices have been repaired, and inlaying as far 
as was proposed done. The south-west corner of the building liad to be dismantletl 
and foundations dug up so as to get out a peepul tree that had penetrated through 
the building from founds to roof forcing the whole corner out. Work is in progress 
on the east face. 

8. Repairing platform rovnd Akbar's Tomb. — Expenditure Rs. 4,532. Tlie 
stone facing to the raised platform which was much damaged by trees was dismantled 
and renewed after removal of roots. A width of 15 feet round the edge of plat- 
form was taken up and relaid. 

9. Repairs to Khwaja Aitbar Khan's Tomb near Sikandra, — Expenditure Rs. 
2,561. The villagers who inhabited this tomb and had it completely covered in^vith 
huts were brought out; the huts, &c., removed. The building cleaned and repairs 
done so as to preserve the handsome many-domed pavilion on the upper platform, 

10. Repairing East Mock Gate, Akbar's Tomb. — Expenditure Rs. 991, This 
gate is so much damaged that to thoroughly repair it, it should be totally dismantled. 
To prevent as far as possible further decay, a new solid roof has been put on. 
All trees dug out and all the cracks, &c., well pointed so as to stop damage by 
water. 

Fatehpub-Sikri. 

11. Repairs to HathiphuL — Expenditure Rs. 5,135, for year Rs. 1,350. This 
gateway with the Sungeen Boorj attached to it has been thoroughly repaired, 
all damaged stone work renewed, portion of the arching on interior of domed 
roof taken down, repaired and reset. Work complete. 

12. Repairs to Mosque and Burgahy Fatehpur-Sikri, — ^Total exi)enditure Rs. 
23,328, for year Rs. 9,897. The principal work done during year has been the 
restomtion of the white marble inlaying on the gates, the completion of the roofing, 
and repairs to red sandstone. The work is nearly complete. 

13. Repairs to Amkhas and 100 feet of Vewan-i-am, Fateipur-Sikri. — Expend- 
iture Rs. 8,064. The exterior of the plinth verandah pillars and part of the roof 
of the Amkhas were in a very shaky state. They have all been dismantled and 
restored. The 100 feet of Dewan-i-am operated on is 50 feet on either side of 
Amkhas. This was dismantled and completely restored at a cost of Rs. 27 
per foot run. 

14. Repairs to Gates, Agra Road, Fafehpur^Sikri, — Expenditure Rs. 1,797. 
The gates on this road were pointed, cleaned, patched with rubble masonry and 
re-roofed so as to stop decay as far as possible. 
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Tomb of Feroze Khav, near Agra. 

15. Ex])enditure Rs. 3,0-20. This handsome huilding was completely covered 
with native huts, which were throug-h the a<jeney of the Magistrate removed, and the 
building has been pat into a thorough state of repair. Some of the sandstone 
carving on this building is the finest about Agra. 

Tomb op Sadiq Khan and Salabat Kuan, near Sikandra. 

16. Expenditure Bs. 2,975. The Magistrate cleared out the people who used 
to live in these buildings, and they have been put into a good state of repair so as 
to arrest decay. Portions of the baradari which were dangerous were taken down 
and rebuilt. 

Jaunpur District. 

17. Repairing Atala Maisjid^ Jannpur, — Expenditure Rs. 6,713. The work 
was confined to two sub-heads '* roofing" and " cleaning and pointing/' 

The last included digging out trees from the masonry, and minor repairs to 
stone work. 

Hamirpur District. 

18. Repairs to faint and other Temples, Hamirpur BMricL — Total expenditure 
Rs. 2,r325. Expenditure for year Rs. 1,175. The work for the year was on the 
Kakra Marh at Mahoba, the Rohilia Sigari and Sikora (or Barsi) temples, 
the buildings abutting on which were cleared away. Trees and jungle re- 
moved from the ruins, and any of the fallen structure that could be got into its place 
was replaced. Much more cannot be done, as the fallen stones have been removed 
for bridge building and other district works. 

Petty Works. 

19. Rsi 286 was spent in rebuilding a portion of the enclosure wall at 
Sikandra gardens. 

Rs. 324 was spent on the maintenance of the Anguri Bagh, Agra Fort. 
Rs. 490 spent on repairs to masonry in different buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri. 
Rs. 474 spent on repairing the Nagina Masjid, Fatehpur-Sikri, and 
Rs. 758 on different petty works under Rs. 200 each. 



Extract from a letter from the Government, North -Western Pro vincea and Oudh, Public Works Depart- 
ment, to Captain H. H. Colb, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monnmeuts in India, dated 2drd June l6bZ. 



Under these circumstances all projects and proposals connected with archsDolo- 
gical questions in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh will in future be sub- 
mitted to you by the Executive Engineer, Archaeological Division, for your con- 
sideration and suggestions before being finally dealt with by this Government in 
the Public Works Department. This procedure does not contemplate any connec- 
tion on your part with subsequent execution of the works, which will, as heretofore, 
be supervised by the Superintending Engineer, 1st Circle, Provincial Works. But 
this Government would invite your inspection of the wokrs in progress whenever 
convenient, and the completion report will be sent to you. 
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Note on Works executed in the North-Westem Provinces, dated 

20th September 1882. 

1. The great bulk of the work done at Agra from 1875 to 1879 has been 
. reported on in Appendix H i, page xxiv. 

2. Since then the . finishing touches have 
been put on to the buildings at the Taj and in tlie Fort. There is still some work 
to be done at Fatehpur-Sikri, where I hope a suitable bungalow will be built in 

Fatehpur-Sikri. «,^f ^,^ ^'Xl.^^^ ^V^^' ^'''^' ^'^^^^ House apd 

Akbar s Utnce^ whicii are at present occupied 1 ^ 

travellers and district officers. 

3. At Sikandra the finials to the kiosques on the various structures requii^ 

g., to be renewed. A most curious discovery has 

"*' been made with reference to this building. Ak- 

bar^s tomb rests in an underground vault, a second tombstone is on the upper- 
most terrace ; but Mr. Heath has lately discovered an intermediate chamber, in 
which there is a third tombstone surrounded with massive square columns. This 
looks as if the terrace had been raised to better the architectural appearance of the 
building. 

4. The painted interiors at the tombs of Akbar and Etmad-ud-Dowlah sadly 
require preservation, and experiments are about to be made. Some colored drawings 
of ceilings in the latter building accompany this report. 

5. The Fatehpur-ki-Masjid, which is at Taj Oanj, has been pronounced by 
Mr. Heath to be beyond repair ; but I hope he will exercise his ingenuity and find 
some reasonable means of keeping it from tumbling to ruin. 

6. A reference has been made by the Inspector General of Military Works as to 
any objection to the demolition of the Dansa-ki-Haweli in the Agra Fort to make 
room for some quarters, and I have submitted a plan showing the portions of the 
building that are architecturally interesting and worth preserving. I regret to 
have to state that up to the present one of two handsome red sandstone pavilions 
flanking the Jahangir Mahal in the Agra Fort is still enclosed and walled up as 
a quarter for the Provost Sergeant. Some means will, I hope, be found to find a 
more suitable residence, and that the building will be cleared and restored. 

7. At Jaunpur, the Jama Masjid repairs have reverted to the Mussalman 
community, and been taken out of Mr. Heath's hands. This will certainly not con- 
duce to good or cheap work. 

8. The old Buddhist Tope at Sarnath, near Benares, is still neglected; but I 
hope that the needful preserv^ative measures will before long be ordered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alfred Lyall. 

9. I would urge the expediency and convenience of affixing to each of the 
Agra buildings a marble tablet bearing the name and date of each structure, and 
the date on which repairs were completed. 
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Note on Monuments in the Central Provinces, dated 21st 

September 1882. 

I have unfortunately been hitherto unable to visit any buildings in the 
Central Provinces, but I ventured to point out to the Chief Commissioner, in a 
letter dated the 29th July 1881, that I thought the remains of buildings at Baraghat 
and at Mandhata to be worthy of more than ordinary remedies, and I hope to be 
able this season to visit and inspect them. 



w 

Note on the Monuments in Maisnr. 

I have not been to any place in Maisur as yet, but I learn from Colonel Sankey, 
R.E., who was at one time in charge of the Public Works Department in Maisur, 
tbat in his time repairs were executed to the great temple at Hallabid, to the Baillur 
temple, and to the small temple of Somnathpur. 

2. I hope in course of time to visit these and other monuments of interest in 
the Maharajah's territories. 



X 

Beport on Monuments in the territory of H. H. the Nizam of 
Haiderabad, together with a Note on Works undertaken. 



Note on Ealbnrgah, dated 25th June 188L 

Mj BbSkj in March last at this most interesting place was rendered 
doubly agreeable through the courtesies of the Nizam's officers, the Sudder 
Talukdaf, and Mr. N, W. Woods, the Executive Engineer of Kalburgah. 

2. -My first visit was to the *' Banda Nawaz, " the tomb of a saint who came 
to Kalburgah in the reign of Piruz Shah, A.D. 1438. It is about 1^ miles east- 
north-east of the Nizam's bungalow, and is reached by a road passing through a 
suburb of low houses. On ascending some steps into an enclosure, the tomb appears 
in front. It is a plain dome about 80 feet high. The inner shrine of the saint 
is of repouss^ silver work, ornamented with circular medallions. Near the saint's 
tomb is that of his grandson, and south of the enclosure is another, of the saint's 

Worth, of illnrtration. f^f^ «>"• ^^^ ^^^f « 6«««i«V« «« qf smgu- 

larly good proportions and worln drawing. 

Unfortunately each year adds a coat of whitewash to the masonry, and tlie sculp- 
tures are getting more and more obliterated. The endowments come to about 
Rs. 80,000, and the coat of removing the whitewash could well be afforded by the 
Trustees, 
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3, South of the tomb enclosure is a handsome " Nakarkhanah^ " and in the 

story below a " caravanserai/' with a " Madrasah^' and a mosque on the right, all 

,, ^ .„ , ,. of stone. The serai has a huge archway, and the 

Buildings near worthy of illustration, ^^i^^,^^ ^f ^he buildings are of unusual design. 

Illu9traHons would be valuable. 

4. ^Tombs of the Bahmani Kings. — These are about one-third of a mile 
south of the ** Banda Nawaz.*' The principal building has two domes, and is now 
used as a Revenue Court. The doorways have some nice incised plaster arabesque 
work. The exterior arches of the walls are filled with bold geometric traceries. 
Tlie interior of the building has some extremely good arched work in plaster, but 
the dome is black with age, smoke, and bats. 

Revenue recoids in one building. ^ ^' ^"^f '>^^ <>* ^^^^"^^ domes is a bla^k tomb- 

stone, ine omce records are stored here. 

6. Another tomb is in use as a Judicial Court, others are occupied as offices 

JudicUl C<mrt, 4c.. in other building.. ^J Hjce, guards, treasury, &c. The building 

adapted for the latter has some good arch-work 
in the dome. 

7. Vegetation ha9 attacked many of the domes and ought to he destroyed. 
W rth drawi '^^^ buildings are worth preserving and draw* 

ing. 

8. The Great Mosque. — ^This rt^markable structure dates from the 14th 
century, and was erected with other buildings at the time that Kalburgah was tlie 
capital of the Deccan. It stands in the fort, which is a massive stronghold of that 
period, and measures about 216 feet east and west, and 176 feet north and south. 
Its peculiarity is that the whole area is domed over, the light and air being admitted 
through the ranges of arches to the north, south, and east. The merit of this system 
is that the mosque is at all times in shade and protected from the sun. Whether the 
peculiar construction arose out of the form of some previously existing Hindu edifice 
is a question. Mr. Eastwick calls it " the Temple of Raja Kalchand, which the 
King Gangu Bahmani converted into a mosque.''* Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that, whereas the early Indian mosques were open courtyards surrounded 
by colonnades, this is a solitary instance of the whole area being under cover, and 
as such has a special architectural value of its own. 

9. The stone columns supporting the domes are very massive. Only one of 

^ ^ . them has fallen and might worthily be renewed. 

Four lights have been introduced in each of the 
small domes. The building was unoccupied during my visit — in 1878 it was used 
for famine relief purposes—- now it is dirty and neglected, a portion of the arches 
being filled with loose stone. I was informed that it is intended to open out a 
roadway through the fort communicating direct with the great mosque. This 
would be a great improvement, and the opportunity might then be taken of 
repairing and cleaning out the building. 

10. On a bastion, 40 feet high, in the fort is a large gun of coiled steel with 
horizontal bars in the centre. It measures 26 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches round at 
the breach, and 6 feet at the muzzle. The bore is 11 inches in diameter. The gun 
should be preserved in situ. 



* This 8QomB doubtf ulj as the architecture ii purely Moelem. 
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1I« The Jama Ma&ljid. — Near the Shah Bazar is a vast buildings — the 
Jama Masjid — ^with square colamns^ pointed arches and small domes^ surrounded 
by a quadrangle. The Nizam^s Government have repaired it. 



Letter from Captaiv H. H. Colb, B.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Resident, 

Hyderabad, dated Simla,;ilth September 1882. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your No. 135-1882-83, for- 
warding a communication from His Highness the Nizam's Minister^ dated 30th 
March i882| on the subject of repairs to the ancient buildings at Kalburgah. 

2. Referring to the Roza of Khwaja Banda Nawaz, the proposal to remove 
the several coats of annual whitewashing accumulated on the walls is in every 
way d(>sirable ; but I strongly deprecate the subsequent whitewashing of the 
walls and picking out the ornamental sculpture in black. All masonry work 
should, I submit, be left plain without any coats of whitewash or colour. This 
remark applies also to the tombs of the Bahmani Kings, the stone masonry of 
which should, I think^ be left clean and uncovered by any additional coatings. 

3. In regard to the large masonry mosque in the Fort, the rebuilding the 
fallen column is a very proj)er step towards maintaining this interesting edifice ; 
but I would mention that any substantial or solid closing in of the various sections 
of the building would detract from its handsome appearance. That portion of the 
edilice which is not sacred for praying purposes could 'be screened off for use as 
schools, &c., and the accompanying lithograph of a mosijue at Cairo furnishes a 
suggestion for an enclosure, according to the precedents of Moslem architec- 
ture. Hoping to hear further of the steps taken at Kalburgah for the maintenance 
of these valuable monuments^ &c. 



Note on Works undertaken, dated 21st September 1881. 

The forgoing explains what has been recommpnded and contemplated for 
Kalburgah. I hope to inspect the works during progress. 

2. In December 1881 His Highness the Nizam issued orders to provide 
doorways to certain of the caves at Ajunta, and I understand that this seasonable 
remedy has been of considerable benefit to the caves and the paintings which cover 
their ceilings and walls. 

3. I was accordingly authorised in July last to express the satisfaction of the 
Governor General in Council for communication by the Resident at Hyderabad to 
the Government of His Highness for the preservation of these most interesting 
monuments. 
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Y. 

List of some ancient and modern Forts and Citadels in 

India. 

{Under correction.) 



Punjab. Pui^jab. 

1 Attock — Muhammaclan. Akbar, 1583. 

2 Ballaboarh — Delhi — Muhammadan. 

3 Charsuddah — Peshawar — Old Pathan Port called Bala Hissar, 

built on the site of Pushkalavatij the ancient capital of 
Gandhara. 

4 Delhi (Old Fort)— L&lkot, 1052 — Hindu. 

5 Kila Rai Pithora, 1180 A.D.— Hindu. 
9 Siri or Kila-Alai^ 1304 — ^Muhammadan. 

7 Tughlakabad, 1321 — Muhammadan. 

8 Adilabad — Muhammadan^ 1325. 

9 Delhi (Modern) — Muhammadan. 

10 Depalpur — Montgomery — Early Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

11 Edwardbsabad— Bannu — Modcrui 1848. 
li IsLAMGARH — Bahawalpur State — Hindu. 

13 Jahazoarh — Rohtak — Built by George Thomas. 

14 Jaitak — Sirmur State — Hindu. 

16 Jamrud — ^Peshawar — ^Muhammadan. Occupied by tiie British. 

16 KoT Kangra — Early Hindu. 

17 Kumlagarh — Mandi State— Hindu. 1,500 feet above the Beas river. 

18 Malaun — Hindu State— Gurkha. 2,000 feet above the rivers 

Gamrara and Gambhar. 

19 Mallot — Salt Range — Old Hindu. Contains a temple on the 

Kashmir style of architecture. Circuit of fort 8^000 feet. 

20 Mastgarh — Bashahr State — Gurkha* 

21 MicHNi — Peshawar — British. 

22 MoHUR — Bashahr State — Gurkha. Contains a famous Hindu 

Temple. 

23 MuLTAN — Muhammadan. 

24 Nawagarh — Bashahr State— Gurkha. 

25 Pathankot — Gnrdaspur — A very ancient Port. Hindi ooins of the 

Ist Century found in it. 

26 Peshawar — Fort or Bala Hissar of sun-dried brick-^Muhammadan. 

27 Phillour — A Fort built by Ranjit Singh. 

28 Ramourh — Hindu — Gurkha. 

29 Ranigat — Eusofzai, Peshawar — Early Buddhist, with Grseco 

Bactrian buildings. Strong hill fort. 
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80 Rotas— Jhelum — Massive fort built by Shir Shah ; covers 460 acres Punjav* 

— -Muhammadan. 

81 Shabkadab — ^Pe3hawar — Sikh. Now held by the British. 

82 Shsr Shah — ^Multan — ^River Fort on the Chenab — Muhammadan, 

83 Shobkot — ^North-west of Multan — ^A very ancient Fort. Greek 

coins found; also a quantity of moulded bricks. 

84 Tank— -Dera Ismail Khan — Fort of mud. Sir H. Durand lost 

his life here. 



North-Westem Provinces and Oudh. 

85 AoBA— Muhammadan. Built by Akbar. H W P and 

86 Ajaigaeh — ^Bundelkhand — Hindu, 9th Century. ^^ 

87 Aligaeh — Originally Hindu — ^Enlarged by the Mahrattas. 

88 Allahabad— Muhammadan — ^Akbar^ 1575. 

89 Babana — 65 miles west-south-west of Agra— Old Hindu Port. 

Added to by Muhammadans and Jats. 

40 Bateswar — iS miles south-east of Agra — Hindu Fort. 

41 Bhind— Near Etawah— Hindu Fort. 

42 BiJAiGAEH—Mirzapur— Hindu ; ruined. 

43 Chasxhebi — Near Mahoba^ Banda — Muhammadan. 

44 Chunae — ^Mirzapur — Hindu; used. 

45 Hathbas — ^Aligarh — Hindu ; ruined. 

46 Kalingae— Banda — Hindu, 7th Century. Fortifications disman- 

tled 1866. The site is covered with interesting remains. 

47 Jaonbe — Agra — 36 miles south-west of Agra, on a hill 400 feet 

high, covered with remains of temples, &c. Has a gateway 
dated 1571, but the fort is ancient Hindu. 

48 Jalaon — Small Hindu Fort. Remains of fine buildings inside. 

49 Nalapani — Dehra Dun — Gurkha, 1814. 

50 NxNiSAR — Lucknow — Muhammadan, 1362. Built on a Hindu 

foundation. 

51 B.AGAULI — Banda — Hill Fort and 1,800 feet above sea — Hindu. 

52 Rax Bareli — Muhammadan, 15th Century. Has some handsome 

tombs and mosques. 

53 Rajghat — Benares — Erected by the British, 1837. 

54 Ramnagab — Rohilkhand — Old Hindu Fort, with 54 bastions. 

55 Shahjahanpub — ^Muhammadan. 

56 SiBAiLAT — Kumaun — Hindu. Strong, but without water-supply. 



Bengal and ABsam. 

57 Bababati — Cuttack — Hindu, 14th Century ; almost ruined. Bengal. 

58 Bekugabh — Pumeah District — Hindu, B.C. 57 ; ruined. 
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Bajpntaaa, 



59 Bbsabh — ^Patxia— Buddhist. Large deserted Foit. 

60 Bihar — Gya— BaddhisL Massive walls. 

61 Caixtutta— (Fort William)— Britislu 

62 DuBDURiA — ^Dacca District — Hindn ; 2 miles in ciicnit ; contains 

remains of buildings. 

63 Gholqhat — ^Remains of a Portngaese Fort, whicb grew into Hngli. 

64 MoKOHTR — Mnhammadan. 

65 Bajagbiah — ^Patna — ^Ancient Buddhist ; in rains. 

66 BoHTASGARH — Shahabad — ^Ancient Hindn ; 1,490 feet high, 28 miles 

in eircoit; contains many interesting buildings. 

67 Garhgaon— Sibsagar, Assam — Hindu. 



68 
69 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
80 



Oantrsl In- ^^ 
^^ 82 

83 

84 

86 

86 
87 



Rajputana. 

Ahbxr — Jaipur — ^Hindu. 

Bhainsror — Udaipur, on a rock— Hindu. 

Bhartfttr — ^Hindu, 1733. 

Bhatnair — Bikaner — Old Hindu. 

BiKAKER — Hindu, 3^ miles circuit. Good condition and masdye. 

Chittorb— Early Rajput. 

Dig — ^Deeg — Bhartpur — Hindu. 

Jaipur — Tiger Fort — Hindu. 

Jaisalmbr — Hindu ; 250 feet high ; strong. 

JoDHPUR — Hindu, 1549. 

Bajoarh — Ulwar State. 

RAirrAKBORE — Jaipur State. 

Taragarh — ^AjmiT'— Originally Hindu. 



Central 

Bhilsa — Bhopal — Hindu. 

Chakderi — Gwalior — Ruins; Hindu. 

GwALiOR — Gwalior — Hindu. 

Jhansi — Gwalior — Hindu ; naturally strong position. 

Jahar — Gwalior State. 

Raisin— Bhopal — Hindu. 

SiNDWA—Mahratta^ one mile in circuit. 



Central Provinces. 

ft 

Central p ^® AsiROAKH—Nimar— Hindu ; strong, 
^*'*^«- 89 BALLAPUR—Chanda— Hindu. 

00 CuAMAGARH — Narsingpur District—- Hindu ; ruined. 
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COZIX 



91 Deom— Saugor—oovering 8 acres — Hindu— 1718 ; 1,700 feetliigh ; central Pro- 

occupied by Police, &c. nnoen. 

92 Dhamoni — Saugor — ^Hindu, 1600 ; 52 acres. 

93 DofiOAROARH — ^Ripur— Hindu j 4 miles circuit; no remains of 

building^. 

94 Qarhakota — Sagar— Hindu, 1629. 

93 Laphagarh — ^Bilaspur District— Hindu ; part of the Fort remains in 
good preservation. 

96 Bahaboarh — Sagar — ^Hindu; large Fort with many buildings. 

97 Raipur — Hindu, 1460 ; a mile in circuit. 

98 Sagar — ^Mahratta Fort— covering 6 acres. 

99 SiNGATTRGARH — Jubbulporc, ou a high hill— Hindu, 1540 ; remains 

of the Fort are extensive. 

100 Tepagarh- Chanda — Hindu ; 2,000 feet above the sea. 

101 Umrer — ^Nagpur— Hindu ; partly ruined. 



Bombay Presidency. 

02 Ahmadnagar— Deccan — Muhammadan, 1559; 1| miles in circmt. Bombay. 

03 BiJAPUR — Kaladgi — Muhammadan. 

04 BuKKUR — Sind — Muhammadan. 

05 Chabipaner — ^Panch Mahals — Large and strong ; Hindu. 

06 Daman — Portuguese Settlenient — In Guzerat, two Forts : " Damao 

Grande,'' " Damao Piquent. '* 

07 Dharwar — Hindu, 1403; falling into ruins. 

08 Dhulia — Khandesh — Hindu. 

09 Din — Portuguese, 1545; in good preservation. 

10 DoHAD— Panoh MahalB^-Muhammadan, 15th Century; strongly 

built. 

11 Harischandraoarh — ^Ahmednagar ; 3,869 feet above the sea. 

12 Imamgarh — Khairpur State, Sind. Blown up by Sir C. Napier. 

13 JuNNAR — Poona — Muhammadan, 1436. 

14 PuRUNDHAR — ^Poona, on a hill, 4,472 feet above sea — Hindu; after- 

wards occupied by Mahrattas. 

15 Raigarh — Thana — Hindu; eventually taken by Mahrattas. 

16 Rairi — ^Ratnagiri— Mahratta, 1662, 

17 Parola — Khandesh— Hindu. 

18 Partabgarh — ^Satara — Mahratta. 

19 Pawagarh — ^Panch Mahals, on a hill, 2,800 feet above the sea — 

Jain ; afterwards occupied by Muhammadans, who erected 
buildings. 

20 Pawangarh — Kolhapur — Hill Port— Hindu. 

21 Satara— On a hill— Mahratta. 
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Bombay. 



122 Sehwan— Karaclii— Sind, old fort, said to be of Alexander the 

Great. 

123 Shivneb — Poena— Mahratta. 

124 Sholapur— Muhammadan, 1345. 

125 SoNGAEH — Baroda— Hindu. 

126 Sdrat^ Built 1373, rebuilt 1546. 

127 SiNHGABH — Poona — Hindu. 



Berars. 



Berars. 

128 Balapxje — Muhammadan, 1757; large and strong. 

129 GAWiLGARH—Elliehpur— Muhammadan, 1420. Port dismantled 

1853. 

180 Naenala— Ellichpur, on a hill, 8,161 feet above sea ; extensive forti- 
fications — Jain; afterwards added to by Muhammadans; 
interesting ruined buildings in the Central Fort. 



Haiderabad. 
Hsiderabad. 131 GoLcoNDA — Fort used as the Nizam's Treasury. 

132 Daulatabad — On a rock — Hindu (Deogiri) ; large Portress. 

133 Naldrug— li miles in circuit, on a rock 200 feet high — ^Early 

Hindu. 



Maisur. 



MaisoT. 



184 
135 
136 
137 
188 

189 

140 

141 
142 

143 



Bangalore — Hindu, 1537. 

Badihal — Chitaldrug — Hindu, 16th Century. 

Chikballapur — Kolar — Hindu, 1479. 

Chitaldrug — Nagar — Hindu, 1508. 

DoDLALBAPUR — Bangalore — Hindu, 14th Century. In the Fort 
are the remains of several fine buildings and tanks. 

Maisur — Hindu. 

Nandidrug — ^Kolar, on a hill, 4,810 feet above the sear-Hindu ; 
added to by Muhammadans. 

Savandrug — Bangalore — Hindu. 

Serikgapatam — Hindu, 1454 ; existing fortification constructed by 
Tipu Sultan. 

SiRA — ^Tumkur — Muhammadan. 



Madras. 



Madras. 

144 Argot — Hindu — ^Now almost ruined. 

145 Aria Kussum — Near Pondicherry — Hindu. 

146 Arni — North Arcot — Hindu; in ruins, 

147 Atur — Salem. 

148 Ambsrdrug — North Arcot, Madras. 



APPENDIX T.— F0ST8. OOZXl 

149 Bellasy — Hindu^ 15th Centniy ; strong. KadnM. 

150 BoBBiLY—Vizagapatam— -Hindu. 

151 Cannanoeb — Malabar — Hindu. 

152 Chattpbt — South Arcot District^Hindu. 

153 Chandbagibi — ^North Arcot — Hindu^ 1510. 

154 Chinglbput — Hindu, 16th Century. 

155 Chetyai — Malabar— Dutch, 1717. 

156 Cochin — Malabar — First European Fort in India, Portuguese, 1508 ; 

now ruined and occupied by a light-house. 

157 CovELONG — Chingleput— Muhammadan, 1745; blown up in 1752 

by Clive. 

158 CuDDALOBE — South Arcot— Muhammadan ; in ruins. 

159 Fort St. David — South Arcot, 17th Century. Parts in good pre- 

servation ; is a landmark for mariners. 

160 Devikotta — ^Tanjore on the coast at the mouth of the Coleroon 

Biver. An early settlement of the Company ; ruined. 

161 Dhabapubam — Coimbatore. Fort dismantled in 1792. 

162 DiNDiGAL — Madura, on a rock, 1,223 feet high — Hindu. Wasoccu« 

pied by the British until 1860 ; great natural strength. 

168 Gandikot— Cuddapah District, 1,670 feet high— Hindu, 1589. 

164 Ganjam — Company's Fort, 1768. 

165 GooTY — ^Bellary — Mahratta, 16th Century. 

166 GuBBAH KoNDA— Cuddapah— Hindu. 

167 GiNGi — South Arcot— -Hindu, 1442. Several fine buildings in the 

Fort. 

168 Kanyagibi — Nellore — Hindu, 13th Century ; on a hill 1,500 above 

the sea. There is an ancient temple here. 

169 Kabangtjli — Chingleput. 

170 FoBT St. Gbobgb— British, 1609. 

171 Palohat — ^Malabar — Hindu. 

172 Pbnnakonda — Bellary — Hindu; afterwards occupied by Muham- 

madans, who left many building^. 

173 Pebamakal — South Arcot — Hindu ; on a hill 370 feet high. 

174 Raidbug — Bellary — Hindu. 

175 Tanjobb — Hindu — Occupied by Mahrattas. 

176 Sankabidbug — Salem — Hindu ; very strong. 

177 Satyamangalam — Coimbatore — ^Hindu. 

178 Teluchebi — Malabar — Hindu; used as a jaiL 

179 TiAJAR— South Arcot— Old Hindu. 

180 Tbanqubbab — ^Tanjore — Built by the Danes, 1624. 

181 Tbivandbum — ^Travancore — Hindu; fuU of quaint wooden build- 

ings. 

182 Yellobe — ^North Arcot — ^Hindu, 1,500 strong. Has a beautiful 

temple inside. 

183 YiNTJKUNDA — Kistna^-Old Hindu. 
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